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PREFACE. 


tw studies of which the result is given in the following pages 

began long before the present general and popular interest in 

Napoleon’s life could possibly have been foreseen. Their impulse 

was a conviction that Napoleon’s career was a historic force, and 

not a meteoric flash in the darkness of revolution. For twenty-five 

years a small band of historical students has been devoted to the 

scientific investigation of this question. Their task has been 

rendered comparatively easy by the liberal spirit with which 

European archives, of old carefully guarded, have in recent 

years been thrown open for examination. There is almost no 

portion of the epoch which has not been made the subject of 

critical examination based upon archival research. In nearly 

all cases documents in support of the writer’s conclusions have 

shies ne calle had Sadhana‘ vate been printed ; in a few instances the official custodians have 

BAPTISMAL Fon Im ene cuurcn ar ©Uited substantial volumes containing the entire diplomatic 

AJACCIO WHERE NAPOLEON was sap- COFTespondence relating to certain important periods. The his- 

Mason torical reviews have published many special discussions. As 

the interest grew, family papers were likewise ransacked, and memoirs of great value have 
been brought to light and published. 

In this way, and for the first time, the materials for a life of Napoleon have accumulated. The 
merciless scrutiny of dispassionate criticism has discredited in large measure the legendary re- 
citals which have hitherto passed for the biography of that phenomenal man: an attempt must 
be made to substitute for attributed motives and fictitious details a sober narrative of facts. 
Thus we may hope to secure not merely correct outline and accurate detail, but the relation of 
the whole to general history. Three such efforts have been made within a comparatively short 
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time: Lanfrey, the French biographer, died before the completion of his work, which, though 
brilliant, is far from impartial; Seeley, the distinguished English historian, wrote a philosophic 
sketch, which, though masterly, is neither full nor dispassionate; finally, Fournier, an Aus- 
trian scholar, essayed a short popular life. This is the most successful of the three, but it is 
sometimes marred by evidences of national prejudice. 

The United States had fewer direct relations with the first French empire than any other 
Western power, but Americans have been quite as intensely interested in the person and deeds 
of Napoleon as the people of any European nation. To them; as to all other English-speaking 
peoples, mast of the recent investigation has been uaknown—in fact, the easily accessible litera- 
ture is either obsolete or has been dangerously tainted with European controversy. It appears 
self-evident that the story should be retold, and that an American writer might hope to avail 
himself of a double perspective, both of time and distance, to present the truth without distortion. 
Such were the considerations which long since moved the author to undertake his task, and led 
the editor of THE Century to lend the resources of the magazine to its completion. Fully 
aware of his own imperfections, and of the responsibility which rests upon one who undertakes 
a labor of such magnitude, the author nevertheless feels assured of the public indulgence, for 
the reasons given above. ‘The foresight of those who conduct THE CENTURY has been amply 
vindicated by the fact that at the moment of initiating their enterprise a combination of singu- 
lar and complex causes has rendered the theme itself more popular than ever before in America. 
Moreover, since questions of social order in the United States now bear a closer analogy to 
those in the sister republic than at any time in our history, the origins of present social con- 


ditions in the latter are proportionately valuable for comparative study. 
William M. Sloane. 


this is certainly far more true of Napoleon than 
of any other heroic personage. An affectionate 
awe hassometimes lifted him to heaven; a spite- 
ful hate has often hurled him down to the great 
deep. Every nation, every party faction and 
cabal among his own and other peoples, has 
judged him from its own standpoint of self-in- 
terest and self-justification. Whatever chance 
there may be of reading the secrets of Napo- 
leon’s life-drama lies rather in a just consider- 
ation of the man in relation to his times, about 
which much is known, than in an attempt at 
the mere psychological dissection of an enig- 
matical nature, about which little is known, in 
spite of the fullness of our information. The 


REVOLUTIONARY EPOCH IN EUROPE, 


THE 


APOLEON BONAPARTEwas 
the representative man of the 
transition epoch which ush- 
ered in the nineteenth century. 
That period was themost tumul- 
tuous and yet the most fruitful 

in the world’s history. But the progress at- 

tained by it was not in a continuous direction; it 
was rather like the advance ofa traveler whirled 
through the spiral tunnels of the St. Gothard. 

Flying from the inclemency of the North, he is 

carried by the ponderous train due southward 

into the opening. After a time of darkness and 


sulphurous vapors he emerges into the open 
air. But at first sight the goal is no nearer; 
the direction is perhaps northward, the skies 
are more forbidding, the chill is more intense. 
Only after successive ventures of the same un- 
promising character is the climax reached, the 
summit passed, and the vision of sunny plains 
opened to view. Such experiences are more 
common to the race than to the individual ; the 
muse of history must note and record them with 
equanimity, with a buoyancy and hopefulness 
born of large knowledge. ‘The movement of 
civilization in Europe during the latter portion 
of the eighteenth century was onward and up- 
ward, but it was at times not only laborious and 
devious, but fruitless in immediate results. We 
must study the age and the people of any great 
man if we sincerely desire the truth regarding 
his strength and weakness, his purposes and in- 
born tendencies, his failures and successes, the 
temporary incidents and the lasting, construc- 
tive, meritorious achievements ofhis career; and 


abundant facts of his personal life are not facts 
at all unless considered in the light not only of 
a great national life, but of a continental move- 
ment which was inclusive of all civilization in 
its day. 

CORSICAN POLITICS AND REVOLTS. 


THERE had been in Corsica since the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century an obscure family 
with the name of Buonaparte. No land and 
no family could to all outward appearance be 
further aside from the main channel of Euro- 
pean history in the eighteenth century. Yet 
that isolated land and that unknown family 
were not merely to be drawn into the move- 
ment; they were to illustrate its most character- 
istic phases. Rousseau was the first to forecast 
the destiny of Corsica, declaring that it was the 
only European land capable of movement, of 


‘law-giving, of peaceful renovation. It was small 


and remote, but it came near to being an actual 
exemplification of his favorite and fundamental 
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dogma concerning man in a state of nature, 
of order as arising from conflict, of government 
as resting on general consent and mutual agree- 
ment among the governed. Toward Corsica, 
therefore, the eyes of all Europe had long been 
directed. There, more than elsewhere, the 
setting of the world-drama was complete in 
miniature, and, in the closing quarter of the 

teenth century, the action was rapidly un- 
folding a plot of universal interest. 

\ lofty mountain-ridge divides the island 
into eastern and western districts. The former 
is gentler in its slopes, and more fertile. Look- 
ing, as it does, toward Italy, it was during the 
middle ages closely bound in intercourse with 
that peninsula ; richer in its resources than the 
other part, it was more open to outside influ- 
ences, and for this reason freer in its institu- 

ms. The rugged western division had come 
more completely under the yoke of feudal- 
ism, having close affinity in sympathy, and 

me relation in blood, with the Greek, Ro- 
man, Saracenic, and Teutonic race-elements in 
‘rance and Spain. The communal adminis- 
tration of the eastern slope, however, prevailed 
ventually in the western as well, and the dif- 
lerences of origin, wealth, and occupation, 


though at times occasioning intestine discord, 
were as nothing compared with the common 
characteristics which knit the people of the en- 
tire island into one national organization, as 
much a unit as was their territory by reason of 
its insular situation, and in spite of its moun- 
tain spine. 

The people of this small commonwealth were 
in the main of Italian blood. Some slight con- 
nection with the motherland they still main- 
tained in the relations of commerce, and by the 
education of their professional men at Italian 
schools. While a comparatively few supported 
themselves as tradesmen or seafarers, the mass 
of the population was dependent fora livelihood 
upon agriculture. As a nation, therefore, they 
had long ceased to follow the course of gen- 
eral European development. ‘They had been 
successively the subjects of Greece, Rome, 
and the Califate, of the emperor, and of the re- 
public of Pisa. ‘Their latest master was the 
Genoese republic, which had now degenerated 
into an untrustworthy oligarchy. United to 
that state originally by terms which gave the 
island a “ speaker ” or advocate in the Genoese 
senate, and recognized the most cherished hab- 
its of a hardy, natural-minded, and primitive 
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people, they had little by little been left a prey 
to their own faults in order that their unworthy 
mistress might thereby rule with less exertion. 
Agriculture languished, and the minute subdi- 
vision of arable land finally rendered it profit- 
less. Among a people who are isolated not 
only as islanders, but also as mountaineers, old 
institutions are particularly tenacious of life ; 
that of the vendetta, or of blood revenge, with 
its accompanying clanship, never disappeared 
from Corsica. In the centuries of Genoese rule 
the carrying of arms was winked at, quarrels 
became rife, and often family confederations, 
embracing a considerable part of the country, 
were arrayed one against the other in lawless 
violence. The feudal nobility, few in number, 
were unrecognized, and failed to cultivate the 
industrial arts in the security of costly strong- 
holds as their class did elsewhere, while the 
fairest portions of land not held by them were 
gradually absorbed by the monasteries, which 
the Genoese favored as likely to render easier 
the government of a turbulent people. The 
human animal, however, throve. Of medium 
stature and powerful mold, with black hair and 
piercing eyes, with well-formed, agile, and sin- 
ewy limbs, endowed with courage and other 
primitive virtues, the Corsican was everywhere 
sought as a soldier, and could be found in all 
the armies of the southern continental states. 

In their periodic struggles against Genoese 
encroachments and tyranny, the Corsicans had 


produced a line of national heroes, ’ Sampi- 
ero, one of these, had in the sixteenth century 
incorporated Corsica for a brief hour with the 
dominions of the French crown, and was re- 
garded as the typical Corsican. Dark, warlike, 
and revengeful, he had displayed a keen intel- 
lect and fine judgment. Simple in his dress and 
habits, untainted by the luxury then prevalent 
in the courts of Florence and Paris, at both of 
which he resided for considerable periods, he 
could kill his wife without a shudder when she 
put herself and child into the hands of his ene- 
mies to betray him. Hospitable and generous, 
but untamed and terrible; brusk, dictatorial, 
and without consideration or compassion, the 
offspring of his times and his people, he stands, 
the embodiment of primeval physical and men- 
tal energy. 

But the greatest of these heroes was also the 
last— Pascal Paoli. Fitted for his task by birth, 
by capacity, by superior training, this youth was, 
in 1755, made captain-general of the island, a 
virtual dictator in his twenty-ninth year. His 
success was as remarkable as his measures were 
wise. Elections were regulated so that strong 
organization was introduced into the loose 
democratic institutions which had hitherto pre- 
vented sufficient unity of action in troubled 
times. Anarmy wascreated from the straggling 
bands of volunteers, and brigandage was sup- 
pressed. Wise laws were enacted and enforced ; 
among them one which made the blood-aven- 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH MADE FOR THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


AT CORTE IN WHICH JOSEPH BONAPARTE WAS BORN. 
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ger a murderer, instead of a hero as 
he had been. Moreover, the foun- 
dations of a university were laid in 
the town of Corte, which was the 
hearthstone of the liberals because 
it was the natural capital of the west 
slope, connected by difficult but de- 
fensible paths with every cape and 
bay and intervale of the rocky and 
broken coast. The Genoese were 
gradually driven from the interior, 
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and finally they occupied but three 
harbor towns. 

Through skilful diplomacy Paoli 
created a temporary breach between his oppres- 
sorsandthe Vatican, which, thoughsoon healed, 
nevertheless enabled him to recover important 
domains for thestate, and prevented the Roman 
hierarchy from using its enormous influence 
over the superstitious peasantry utterly to crush 
the movement for their emancipation. His ex- 
treme and enlightened liberalism is admirably 
shown by his invitation to the Jews, with their 
industry and steady habits, to settle in Corsica, 
and to live there in the fullest enjoyment of 
civil rights according to the traditions of their 
faith and the precepts of their law. “ Liberty,” 
he said, “knows no creed. Let us leave such 
distinctions to the Inquisition.” Commerce, 
under such influences, began to thrive. New 
harbors were made and fortified, while the 
equipment of a few gunboats for their defense 
marked the small beginnings of a fleet. The 
haughty men of Corsica, changing their very 
nature for a season, began to labor with their 
hands by the side of their wives and hired as- 
sistants; agriculture, industry, and the arts were 
given an impulse which promised to be lasting. 

The rule of Paoli was not entirely without 
disturbance. From timetotime there occurred 
rebellious outbreaks of petty factions like that 
headed by Matra, a disappointed rival. But 
they were on the whole of little importance. 
Down to 1765 the advances of the nationalists 
were steady, their battles being won against the 
highest odds by the force of their warlike na- 


DRAWN BY G. W. COLTON, 
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ture, which sought honor above all things, and 
could, in the words of a medieval chronicle, 
“endure without a murmur watchings and 
pains, hunger and cold, in its pursuit — which 
could even face death without a pang.” It be- 
came finally necessary, as the result of unparal- 
leled success in domestic affairs, that a foreign 
policy should be formulated. ‘Paoli’s idea was 
an offensive and defensive alliance with France 
on terms recognizing the independence of Cor- 
sica, securing an exclusive commercial reci- 
procity between them, and promising military 
service with an annual tribute from the island. 
This idea of France as a protector without ad- 
ministrative power was held by the majority of 
the patriots. 

But Choiseul, the minister of foreign afiairs 
under Louis XV., would entertain no such vi- 
sionary plan. It was clear to every one ‘that 
the island could no longer be held by its old 
masters. He had found a facile instrument for 
the measures necessary to his contemplated 
seizure of it in the son of a Corsican refugee, 
that later notorious Buttafuoco, who, carrying 
water on both shoulders, had ingratiated him- 
self with his father’s old friends while at the 
same time he had now for years been equally 
successful in French official circles. Corsica 
was to be seized as asop to the national pride 
for the loss of Canada. On August 6, 1764, 
was signed a provisional agreement between 
Genoa and France by which the former was to 

7 
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CARLO BUONAPARTE, 


cede for four years all her rights of sovereignty, 
and the few places she still held in the island, 
in return for the latter’s intervention. 

3y this time the renown of Paoli had filled 
the earth. Asastatesman he had skilfully used 
the European entanglements both of the Bour- 
bon-Hapsburg alliance made in 1756, and of 
the alliances consequent to the Seven Years’ 
War, for whatever possible advantage might 
be secured to his people and their cause. As 
a general he had found profit in defeat, and 
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FATHER OF NAPOLEON. 


had organized his little forces to the highest 
possible efficiency, displaying prudence, forti- 
tude, and capacity. His personal character was 
blameless, and could be fearlessly set up as 
a model. He was a convincing orator and a 
wise legislator. Full of sympathy for his back- 
ward compatriots, he knew their weaknesses, 
and could avoid the consequences, while he rec- 
ognized at the same time their virtues, and made 
the fullest use of them. Above all, he had the 
wide horizon of a philosopher, understanding 
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fully the proportions and relations to each other 
of epochs and peoples, not merely striving to 
uplift Corsica in her own interest, but seeking 
to find in her regeneration a leverage to raise 
the world to higher things. So gracious, so in- 
fluential, so far-seeing, so all-embracing was his 
nature that Voltaire called him “ the lawgiver 
and the glory of his people,” while Frederick 
the Great dedicated to him a dagger with the 
inscription, “ Libertas, Patria.” His intellectual 
and physical activities were so extraordinary 
that the physicians judged him to be, as were 
Cesar, Mohammed, and Cromwell, endowed 
with superhuman endurance and strength. The 
shadows in the character of this remarkable 
man were that he was imperious and arbitrary, 
and so overmastering that he trained the Corsi- 
cans to seek guidance and protection, thus pre- 
venting them from acquiring either personal 
independence or self-reliance. Awaiting an im- 
pulse from their adored leader, growing timid 
in the presence of initiatory decisions, they did 
not prove equal to their task. Without his peo- 
ple Paoli was still a philosopher; without him 
they became in succeeding years a byword, and 
fellsupinely into the arms of aless noble subjec- 
tion. In this regard the comparison between 
him and Washington, so often instituted, utterly 
breaks down. 

“ Coraica:” 


wrote, in 1790, a youth destined 
to lend even greater interest than Paoli to that 
name—* Corsica has been a prey to the am- 
bition of her neighbors, the victim of their 


politics and of her own wilfulness. . We 
have seen her take up arms, shake the atro- 
cious power of Genoa, recover her indepen- 
dence, live happily for an instant; but then, 
pursued by an irresistible fatality, fall again 
into intolerable disgrace. For twenty-four cen- 
turies these are the scenes which recur again 
and again; the same changes, the same mis- 
fortune, but also the same courage, the same 
resolution, the same boldness. If she 
trembled for an instant before the feudal hy- 
dra, it was only long enough to recognize and 
destroy it. If, led by a natural feeling, she 
kissed, like a slave, the chains of Rome, she 
was not long in breaking them. If, finally, 
she bowed her head before the Ligurian aris- 
tocracy, if irresistible forces kept her twenty 
years in the despotic grasp of Versailles, forty 
years of mad warfare astonished Europe, and 
confounded her enemies.” 

The same pen wrote of Paoli that by follow- 
ing traditional lines he had not only shown a 
historic consciousness in the constitution he 
framed for Corsica, but that he had found “in 
his unparalleled activity, in his warm, persua- 
sive eloquence, in his adroit and far-s seeing 
genius,” a means to guarantee it against the 
ittacks of wicked foes. 

VoL. XLTIX.—2z. 


Such was the country in whose fortunes the 
“age of enlightenment” was so interested. 
Montesquieu had used its history to illustrate 
the loss and recovery of privilege and rights ; 
Rousseau had thought the little isle would one 
day fill all Europe with amazement. When the 
latter was driven into exile for his utterances, and 
before his flight to England, Paoli offered him a 
refuge. Matthew Buttafuoco, who represented 
the opinion that Corsica for its own good must 
be incorporated with France, and not merely 
come under her protection, had a few months 
previously also invited the Genevan prophet 
to visit the island, and outline a constitution 
for its people. But the snare was spread in vain. 
In the letter which with polished phrase de- 
clined the task, on the ground of its writer’s 
ill-health, stood the words: 


I believe that under their present leader the 
Corsicans have nothing to fear from Genoa. I 
believe, moreover, that they have nothing to fear 
from the troops which France is said to be trans- 
porting to their shores. What confirms me in 
this feeling is that, in spite of the movement, so 
good a patriot as you seem to be continues in the 
service of the country which sends them. 


Paoli was of the same opinion, and remained 
so until his rude awakening in 1768. 


THE BONAPARTES IN CORSICA. 


THE French occupation to which Rousseau 
refers was begun ostensibly to compel the fulfil- 
ment of the agreement. It was continued, how- 
ever, until it was no longer merely formal, until 
the fortifications of the seaport towns hitherto 
held by Genoa were filled with troops. Then, 
for the first time, the text of the convention was 
communicated to Paoli by Choiseul. Thecrafty 
diplomatist explained through his agent that 
by its first section the king guaranteed the 
safety and liberty of the Corsican nation, but, 
no doubt, he forgot to explain the double deal- 
ing in the second section whereby in the Italian 
form the Corsicans in return were to take “ all 
right and proper measures dictated by their 
sense of justice and natural moderation to se- 
cure the glory and interest of the republic of 
Genoa,” while in the French form they were 
“to yield to the Genoese all ‘they’ thought 
necessary to the glory and interests of their re- 
public.” Who were the “they”? Paoli’s eye 
was fixed on the acknowledgment of Corsican 
independence; he was hoodwinked completely 
as to the treachery in the second clause, the 
meaning of which, according to diplomatic 
usage, was settled by the interpretation one 
form put upon the other, and was therefore 
clearly contradictory of the promise of freedom 
expressed in the first clause. 
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Four years passed ; apparently they were un- 
eventful, but in reality Choiseul made good use 
of his time. ‘Through Buttafuoco he was in 
regular communication with that minority 


LETITIA RAMOLINO, MOTHER OF NAPOLEON. 


among the nationalists which desired incorpo- 
ration. By the skilful manipulation of private 
funds, and the unstinted use of money, that mi- 
nority was before long turned into a majority. 
Toward the close of 1767 Choiseul began to 
show his hand by demanding absolute posses- 
sion for France of at least two strong towns. 
Paoli replied that the demand was unexpected, 


PORTRAIT HANGING IN ROOM OF HIS BIRTH IN HOUSE 


LEON BONAPARTE. 


and required consideration by the people ; the 
answer was that the king of France could not 
be expected to mingle in Corsican affairs with- 
out some advantage for himself. To gain time 


al 


AT AJACCIO. 


Paoli chose Buttafuoco as his plenipotentiary, 
despatched him to Versailles, and so fell into 
the very trap so carefully set for him by his 
opponent. He consented as a finality that 
Corsica should join the Bourbon-Hapsburg 
league. More he could not yield for love of 
his wild, free Corsicans, and he cherished the 
secret conviction that, Genoa being no longer 
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able to assert her mastery, France would never 
allow another power to intervene, and so, for 
the sake of peace, might accept this solution. 

But the great master of diplomacy was not 
misled. In his designs upon Corsica he had 
little to fear from European opposition. He 
knew how hampered England was by the 
strength of parliamentary opposition, and the 
unrest of her American colonies. The Sar- 
dinian monarchy was still weak, and quailed 
under the jealous eyes of her strong enemies. 
Austria could not act without breaking the 
league so essential to her welfare, while the 
Bourbon courts of Spain and Naples would 
regard the family aggrandizement with com- 
placency. Moreover, something must be done 
to save the prestige of France: her American 
colonial empire was lost; Catherine’s brilliant 
policy, and the subsequent victories of Russia in 
the Orient, were threatening what remained of 
French influence in that quarter. Here wasa 
propitious moment to emulate once more the 
English : to seize a station on the Indian high- 
road as valuable as Gibraltar or Port Mahon, 
and to raise again high hopes of recovering, 
ifnot the colonial supremacy, atleast the equal- 
ity among nations which was menaced. With- 
out loss of time, therefore, the negotiations 
were ended, and Buttafuoco was dismissed. 
On May 15, 1768, the price to be paid having 
been fixed, a definitive treaty with Genoa was 
signed, the sale was completed, and Corsica 
passed finally into French hands. Paoli ap- 
pealed to the great powers in vain. 

The campaign of subjugation opened at once, 
Buttafuoco taking service against his kinsfolk 
with a few Corsicans so friendly to the enter- 
prise that, unlike the Royal Corsican regiment 
formed under his father’s influence, they were 
willing to fight their brethren. The French 
troops already in the island were at once re- 
inforced, but during the first year of the final 
conflict the advantage was all with the pa- 
triots; indeed, there was one substantial victory 
which awakened dismay at Versailles. Once 
more Paoli hoped for intervention, especially 
that of England, whose liberal feeling would 
coincide with his interest in keeping Corsica 
from France. Money and arms were sent from 
Great Britain, but that was all. 

The following spring an army of no less than 
twenty thousand men was despatched from 
France to make short and thorough work of 
the conquest. The previous year of bloody and 
embittered conflict had gone far to disorgan- 
ize the patriot army. It was only with the ut- 
most difficulty that the little bands of mountain 
villagers could be tempted away from the ever 
more necessary defense of their homes and fire- 
sides, And yet in spite of disintegration,— and 
that, too, before such overwhelming odds,— in 


II 


want of the simplest munitions and of the very 
necessities of life, the forces of Paoli continued 
a fierce and heroic resistance. It was only after 
weeks, and even months, of devastating, heart- 
rending, hopeless warfare, that their leader, 
utterly routed in the affair known as the battle 
of Ponte-Nuovo, finally gave up the desperate 
cause. Exhausted, and without resources, he 
would have been an easy prey to the French; 
but they were too wise to take him prisoner. 
On June 12, 1769, by their connivance he es- 
caped to the mainland. His goal was England. 
The journey was a long, triumphant proces- 
sion from Leghorn through Germany and Hol- 
land to England; the honors showered on him 
by the liberals in the towns through which he 
passed were such as are generally paid to vic- 
tory, not to defeat. Kindly received and en- 
tertained, he lived for the next thirty years in 
London, the recipient from the government of 
twelve hundred pounds a year as a pension. 
The following year saw the king of France 
apparently in peaceful possession of that Cor- 
sican sovereignty which he claimed to have 
bought from Genoa. His administration was 
soon firmly established, and there was nowhere 
any interference from foreign powers. Philan- 
thropic England had provided for Paoli, but 
would do no more, for she was busy at home 
with a transformation of her parties. The old 
Whig party was disintegrating ; the new Tory- 
ism was steadily asserting itself in the passage 
of contemptuous measures for oppressing the 
American colonies. She was, moreover, soon to 
be so absorbed in her great struggle on both 
sides of the globe that interest in Corsica and the 
Mediterranean must remain for a long time in 
abeyance. But the establishment of a French 
administration in the king’s new acquisition 
did not proceed smoothly. The party favor- 
able to incorporation had grown, and, in the 
rush to side with success, it now probably far 
outnumbered the old patriots. At the outset 
they faithfully supported the conquerors in an at- 
tempt toretain as much of Paoli’s system as pos- 
sible. But the appointment of a royal governor 
with a veto over legislation was essential. This 
of necessity destroyed the old democracy, for, 
in any case, such an office must create a quasi- 
aristocracy, and its power would rest not on 
popular habit and good-will, but on the French 
soldiery. The situation was frankly recognized, 
therefore, in a complete reorganization of the 
old nobility, from among whom a council of 
twelve was selected to support and counte- 
nance the governor. Moreover, the most im- 
portant offices were given into French hands, 
while the seat of government was moved from 
Corte, the highland capital, to the lowland 
towns of Bastia and Ajaccio. The primeval feud 
of highlanders and lowlanders was thus revived, 
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and in the consequent agitations the patriots 
originally hostile to France either lost influ- 
ence, or were alienated from the government. 
Old animosities were everywhere restored and 
strengthened, until finally the flames burst forth 
in open rebellion. They were, of course, sup- 
pressed, but the work was done with a savage 
thoroughness the memory of which long sur- 
vived to prevent the formation in the island 
of a natural sentiment friendly to the French. 
Those who professed such a feeling were held 
in no great esteem. 

It was perhaps an error that Paoli did not 
recognize the indissoluble bonds of race and 
speech as powerfully drawing Corsica to Italy, 
disregard the leanings of the democratic moun- 
taineers toward France, sympathize with the 
fondness of the towns for the motherland, and 
so use his influence as to confirm the natural 
alliance between the insular Italians and those 
of the continent. When we regard Sardinia, 
however, time seems to have justified him. 
There is little to choose between the sister isl- 
ands as regards the backward condition of both; 
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but the French department of Corsicais, atleast, 
no less advanced than the Italian province of 
Sardinia. The final amalgamation of Paoli’s 
country with France, which wasin a measure the 
result of his leaning toward a French protecto- 
rate, accomplished one end, however, which has 
rendered it impossible to separate her from the 
course of great events, from the number of the 
mighty agents in history. Curiously longing in 
his exile for a second Sampiero to have wielded 
the physical power while he himself should 
have become the Lycurgus, Paoli’s wish was 
to be half-way fulfilled in that a warrior greater 
than Sampiero was about to be born in Corsica, 
one who should, by the very union so long re- 
sisted, come, as the master of France, to wield 
a power strong enough to shatter both tyran- 
nies and dynasties, thus clearing the ground 
for a lawgiving closely related to Paoli’s own 
just and wise conceptions of legislation. 

This scion was to come from the stock 
which bore the name of Bonaparte, or, as the 
heraldic etymology later spelled it, Buonaparte. 
There were branches of the same stock, or, at 
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least, of the same name, in many other parts 
of Italy. Whatever the origin of the Corsican 
Buonapartes, it was neither royal from the 
twin brother of Louis XIV., thought to be the 
Iron Mask, nor imperial from the Julian gens, 
nor Greek, nor Saracen, nor, in short, any- 
thing which some later-invented and lying ge- 
nealogies declared it to be. But it was really 
Italian, and probably patrician, for in 1780 
a Tuscan gentleman, of a side line, devised a 
scanty estate to his Corsican kinsman. The 
earliest home of the family was probably at 
Sarzana, in Tuscany, where for generations men 
of that name had exercised the profession of ad- 
vocates. Moreover, they were persons of local 
consequence in their latest seats, partly because 
of their Italian connections, partly in their sub- 
stantial possessions of land, and partly through 
the official positions which they held in the city 
of Ajaccio. Their sympathies as lowlanders 
and townspeople were with the country of their 
origin and with Genoa. During the last years 
of the sixteenth century that republic author- 
ized Jerome, then head of the family, to prefix 
the distinguishing particle “ di” to his name; 
but the Italian custom was averse to its use, 
which was notrevived until later, and then only 
for a short time. 

Nearly two centuries fled before the grand- 
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duke of Tuscany issued formal patents attest- 
ing the Buonaparte nobility. It was Joseph, 
the grandsire of Napoleon, who received them; 
soon afterward he announced that the coat ar- 
mor of the family was “la couronne de compte, 
l’ecusson fendu par deux barres et deux étoilles, 
avec les lettres B. P. qui signifient Buona Parte, 
le fond des armes rougeattes, les barres et les 
étoilles bleu, les ombrements et la couronne 
jaune!”1 

Such heraldic cant shows that either the sov- 
ereign or the receiver was a poor herald. This 
wasin 1757; in 1759 thesamesovereign granted 
further the title of patrician. Charles, the son 
of Joseph, received a similar grant from the 
Archbishop of Pisa in 1769. These facts have 
a substantial historical value, since by reason 
of them the family was recognized as noble in 
1771 by the French authorities, and as a con- 
sequence the most illustrious scion of the stem 
became, eight years later, the ward ofa France 
which wasstill monarchical. Reading between 
the lines of such a narrative, it appears as if the 
short-lived family of Corsican lawyers had some 
difficulty in preserving an influence proportion- 
ate to their descent, and therefore sought to 

1 A count’s coronet, or, two chevrons and two mul- 


lets with the two letters, B. P., signifying Buona Parte, 
the tincture gules, the charges azure. 
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draw all the strength they could from a bygone 
grandeur, easily forgotten by their neighbors in 
the moderate circumstances of the later day. 

No task had lain nearer to Paoli’s heart than 
to unite in one nation the two factions into 
which he found his people divided. Accord- 
ingly, when at his request Carlo di Buona- 
parte, the single slender stem on which the 
consequential lowland family depended for 
continuance, appeared at Corte, the stranger 
was received with flattering kindness, and prob- 
ably, as one account has it, was appointed to a 
post of emolument and honor as Paoli’s private 
secretary. The new patrician, according to a 
custom common among Corsicans of his class, 
had already studied at both Rome and Pisa, 
and in 1769 he was made doctor of laws by the 
latter university. There are many pleasant anec- 
dotes told toillustrate the good fellowship of the 
young advocate among his comrades while a 
student on the mainland. There are likewise 
mythical narratives of his persuasive eloquence 
at home and of his influence as a patriot. In 
short, an organized effort of sycophantic ad- 
mirers, who would, if possible, illuminate the 
whole family in order to heighten Napoleon’s 
renown, has invented fables and distorted facts 
to such a degree that the truth as to Charles’s 
character is almost unrecognizable. 

Certain undisputed facts, however, throw a 
strong light on Napoleon’s father. His people 
were proud and poor; he endured the hardships 
of poverty with equanimity. Strengthening 
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WHICH NAPOLEON WAS BORN. 


what little influence he could muster, he at first 
appears ambitious, and has himself described 
in his diploma as a patrician of Florence, San 
Miniato, and Ajaccio. On the other hand, with 
no apparent regard for his personal advance- 
ment by marriage, he followed his own incli- 
nation, and in 1764, at the age of eighteen, 
rashly, perhaps, but gallantly wedded a lowly 
and beautiful child of fifteen, Letitia Ramo- 
lino. Her descent was the reverse of her hus- 
band’s, although her fortune was quite equal, 
if not superior, to his. She was of peasant na- 
ture to the last day of her long life— hardy, 
unsentimental, frugal, and sometimes unscru- 
pulous. Yet the hospitality of her little home 
in Ajaccio was lavish, after the manner of her 
kind, and consequently famous. Among the 
many guests who availed themselves of it was 
Marbeuf, commander in Corsica of the first 
army of occupation. There was long afterward 
a malicious tradition that the French general 
was Napoleon’s father. The morals of Letitia 
di Buonaparte, like those of her conspicuous 
children, have been bitterly assailed, but herown 
good name, at least, has always been vindicated. 
The evident motive of the story sufficiently re- 
futes such an aspersion as it contains. Of the 
bride’s extraordinary beauty there never has 
been a doubt. She wasa woman of heroic mold, 
like J unoin hermajesty, unmoved in prosperity, 
undaunted in adversity. It was probably to his 
mother, whom he strongly resembled in child- 
hood, that the famous son owed his tremen- 
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dous, even gigantic, physical endurance. If in 
his mother was reproduced the type of a Ro- 
man matron, in the son would be recalled the 
virtues and vigor of an imperator. 

After their marriage the youthful pair re- 
sided in Corte waiting until events should per- 
mit their return to Ajaccio. Naturally of an 
indolent temperament, the husband was at first 
drawn into the daring enterprises of Paoli, and 
displayed a temporary enthusiasm, but for more 
than a year before the end he wearied of them. 
At the head of a body of men of his own rank 
he finally withdrew to Monte Rotondo, and 
on May 23, 1769, a few weeks before Paoli’s 
flight, the band made formal submission to the 
two French generals, Marbeuf and Vaux, ex- 
plaining through Buonaparte that the national 
leader had misled them by promises of aid 
which never came, and that, recognizing the 
impossibility of further resistance, they were 
anxious to accept the new government, to re- 
turn to their homes, and to resume the peaceful 
conduct of their affairs. It was this precipitate 
naturalization of the father as a French citizen 
which made his great son a Frenchman. Less 
than three months afterward, on August 15, 
his fourth child, Napoleone di Buonaparte, was 
born in Ajaccio. 

The resources of the Buonapartes, as they 
still wrote themselves, were small, although 
their family and expectations were large. An 
only child, Letitia had inherited her father’s 
little home and his vineyards in the suburbs, 
for her mother had married a second time. 
Her stepfather had been a Swiss mercenary in 
the pay of Genoa. In order to secure the wo- 
man of hischoice he became a Roman Catholic, 
and was the father of Mme. di Buonaparte’s 
half-brother, Joseph Fesch. Charles himself was 
the owner of lands in the interior, but they were 
heavily mortgaged, and he could contribute lit- 
tle to the support of his family. His uncle, a 
wealthy landlord, had died childless, leaving his 
domains to the Jesuits, and they had promptly 
entered into possession. According to the terms 
ofhis grandfather’s will, the bequest was void, for 
the fortune was to fall in sucha case to Charles’s 
mother, and on her death to Charles himself. 
Joseph, his father, had wasted many years and 
most of his fortune in weary litigation to re- 
cover the property. Nothing daunted, Charles 
settled down to pursue the same phantom, vir- 
tually depending for a livelihood on his wife’s 
small patrimony. He became an officer of the 
highest court as assessor, and was made in 1772 
a member, and later a deputy, of the council of 
Corsican nobles. 

The peasant mother was most prolific. Her 
eldest child, born in 1765, was a son who died 
in infancy; in 1767 was born a daughter, 
Marie-Anne, destined to the same fate; in 1768 
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a son, known later as Joseph, but baptized as 
Nabulione ; in 1769 the great son, Napoleone. 
Nine other children were the fruit of the same 
wedlock, and six of them—three sons, Lucien, 
Louis, and Jéréme, and three daughters, Elise, 
Pauline, and Caroline—survived to share their 
brother’s greatness. Charles himself, like his 
short-lived ancestors,—of whom five had died 
within a century,—reached only early middle 
age, dying in his thirty-ninth year. Letitia, like 
the stout Corsican that she was, lived to the ripe 
age of eighty-six in the full enjoyment of her 
faculties, known to the world by the sobriquet 
of Madame Mere. 


NAPOLEON’S BIRTH AND INFANCY. 


THE trials of poverty made the Buonapartes 
most clever and adroit. Suspicions of shiftiness 
in small matters were developed later on, 
and led to an over-close scrutiny of their acts. 
The opinion has not yet disappeared among 
reputable authorities that Nabulione and Na- 
poleone were one and the same, born on Jan- 
uary 7, 1768, while Joseph was really the 
younger, born on the date assigned to his dis- 
tinguished brother. The earliest documentary 
evidence consists of two papers, one in the ar- 
chives of the French War Department, one in 
those of Ajaccio. The former is dated 1782, 
and testifies to the birth of Nabulione on Jan- 
uary 7, 1768, and his baptism on January 8; 
the latter is the copy of an original which de- 
clares the birth, on January 7, of Joseph Na- 
bulion. Neither is decisive, but the addition of 
Joseph, with the use of the two French forms 
for the name in the second, destroys much of 
its value, and leaves the weight of authority 
with the former. The reasonableness of the 
suspicion is further heightened by the fact.that 
Napoleon’s certificate of marriage givé 
date of his birth as February 8, 1768. More- 
over, in the marriage contract of Joseph, wit- 
nesses speak of him as born at Ajaccio, not at 
Corte. 

But there are facts of greater weight on the 
other side. In the first place the documentary 
evidence is itself of equal weight, for the ar- 
chives of the French War Department also 
contain an extract dated July 21, 1771, from 
the one original baptismal certificate, and this 
extract gives the date of Napoleone’s birth as 
August 15,1769. Charles’s application for the 
appointment of his two eldest boys to Brienne 
has also been found, and it contains, accord- 
ing to regulation, still another copy from the 
original certificate. It is dated June 23, 1776, 
and also gives what is now generally accepted 
as the correct date. This quite explodes the 
old story that Napoleon’s age was falsified by 
his father in order to obtain admittance for 
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him to the military school. The application 
was made in 1776 for both boys, in order to se- 
cure admission for each before the end of his 
tenth year. It was the delay of the authorities 
in granting the request which, after the lapse of 
three years or more, made Joseph ineligible. 
The father could have had no motive in 1776 
to perpetrate a fraud, and after that date it was 
impossible, for the papers were not in his hands. 
The charge was made during Napoleon’s life- 
time. His brother positively asserted the fact, 
as it is now substantially proved to be, and 
Bourrienne, who had known his emperor as a 
child of nine, was of the same opinion. In the 
walk of life to which the Buonapartes belonged, 
the fixity of names was not as rigid as it later 
became. There were three Marie-Annes in the 
family first and last, one of whom was later 
called Elise. 

As to the given name Napoleon, there is a 
curious though unimportant confusion. We 
have already seen the forms Nabulione, Nabu- 
lion, Napoleone, Napoleon. Contemporary 
documents give also the form Napoloeone, and 
his marriage certificate uses Napolione. On 
the Vendéme column stands Napolio, Imp., as 
if to recall Neopolus, a sainted martyr. The 
irreverent school-boys of Autun and Brienne 
gave the nickname “ straw nose ”— fai/le-au- 
¢—to the brothers. The pronunciation, 
crefore, was probably as uncertain as the form, 
Na-paille-au-nez being probably a distortion of 
Napouilloné. The chameleon-like character of 
the name corresponds exactly to the chame- 
leon-like character of the times, the man, and 
the lands of his birth and his adoption. The 
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Corsican noble and French royalist was Na- 
poleone di Buonaparté ; the Corsican republi- 
can and patriot, who was always present under 
the mask, was Napoleone Buonaparté; the 
French republican, Napoleon Buonaparte; the 
victorious general, Bonaparte; the emperor 
Napoleon. There was likewise a change in his 
handwriting analogous to the change in his na- 
tionality and opinions. It was probably to con- 
ceal a most defective knowledge of French 
that the adoptive Frenchman, republican, con- 
sul, and emperor abandoned the fairly legible 
hand ofhis youth, and recurred to the atrocious 
one of his childhood, continuing always to use 
it after his definite choice of a country. 

Stormy indeed were his nation and his birth- 
time. He himself said: “ I was born while my 
country was dying. Thirty thousand French, 
vomited on our shores, drowning the throne 
of liberty in waves of blood —such was the 
horrid sight which first met my view. The 
cries of the dying, the groans of the oppressed, 
tears of despair, surrounded my cradle at my 
birth.” 

Such were the words used in 1789 by the 
child when addressing Paoli. They strain 
chronology a little for the sake of rhetorical 
effect, but they truthfully picture the circum- 
stances under which he was conceived. There 
is a later myth, which recalls in detail that 
when the pains of parturition seized his mother 
she was at mass, and that she reached her 
chamber just in time to deposit, on a piece of 
embroidery representing the young Achilles, 
the prodigy bursting so impetuously into the 
world. To the man himself, and to the world, 
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his nature was the product of his hour. When 
in banishment at Longwood, and on his death- 
bed, he recalled the circumstances of his child- 
hood in conversations with the attendant 


physician, a Corsican like himself: “ Nothing 


awed me; I feared no one. I struck one, I 
scratched another, I was a terror to every- 
body. It was my brother Joseph with whom 
I had most to do: he was beaten, bitten, 
scolded, and I had put the blame on him 
almost before he knew what he was about; 
was telling tales about him almost before he 
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had begun to know himself. I had to be quick: 
my mama Letitia would have restrained my 
warlike temper; she would not have put up 
with my defiant petulance. Her tenderness 
was severe, meting out punishment and reward 
with equal justice; merit and demerit, she 
took both into account.” 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


Of his earliest education he said at the same 
time: “ Like everything else in Corsica it was 
pitiful.” Lucien Buonaparte, his great-uncle, 
was a canon, a man of substance (5000 livres 
a year), and of some education —sufficient, at 
least, to permit his further ecclesiastical ad- 
vancement. “ Uncle” Fesch, whose father had 
received the good education of a Protestant 
Swiss boy, and had in turn imparted his know- 
ledge to his own son, was the friend and older 
playmate of the turbulent little Buonaparte. 
The canon taught him a few notions of Bible 
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history, and, doubtless, also the essential cate- 


chism ; from his elev en-year-old uncle he 
learned his alphabet. Inhis sixth year the child 
was sent to a dame’s school. The boys teased 
him because his stockings were always down 
over his shoes, and for his devotion to the girls, 
one named Giacommetta especially. He met 
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their taunts with blows, using sticks, bricks, or 
any handy weapon. According to his own ac- 
count, he was fearless in the face of superior 
numbers, however large. Of French, he knew 
nota word; he had lessons at school in his 
mother tongue. 

This scanty information is all we possess. It 
is substantially Napoleon’s own account of him- 
selfin that last period of self-examination when, 
to him, as to other men, consistency seems the 
highest virtue. He was, doubtless, striving to 
compound with his conscience by emphasiz- 
ing the adage that the child is father to the 
man—that he was born what he had always 
been. 


Corsica had now been for six years in pos- 
session of France. On the surface all was fair. 
However, Paoli and his banished friends were 
still in communication with the little remnant 
of faithful patriots left in the island. The royal 
cabinet, seeking to remove every possible dan- 
ger of disturbance, even so slight a one as lay 
in the disaffection of the few scattered nation- 
alists, and in their unconcealed distrust of their 
conforming fellow-citizens, began a little later 
to make advances, in order, if possible, to win 
at least Paoli’s neutrality, if not his acquies- 
cence. All in vain: the exile was inexorable. 
From time to time, therefore, there was a no- 
ticeable flow in the tide of patriotism. There 
are indications that the child Napoleon was 
conscious of its influence, listening probably 
with intense interest to the sympathetic nar- 
ratives and anecdotes about Paoli and his strug- 
gles for liberty which were still told among the 
people. 

As to Charles de Buonaparte, some things he 
had hoped for from annexation were secured. 
His nobility and official rank were safe; he was 
in a fair way to reach even higher distinction. 
But what were honors without wealth ? The do- 
mestic means were becoming ever smaller, and 
expenditures increased with the accumulating 
dignities and ever-growing family. He had 
made his humble submission to the French ; 
hisreception had been warm and graceful. The 
authorities knew of his pretensions to the es- 
tates of his ancestors. The Jesuits had been 
disgraced and banished, but the property had 
not been restored to him; on the contrary, the 
buildings had been converted into school- 
houses, and the revenues diverted into vari- 
ous channels. Years had passed, and it was 
evident that his suit was hopeless. How could 
substantial advantage for the part he had taken 
be secured from the king? His friends, Gen- 
eral Marbeuf in particular, were of the opinion 
that he could profit to a certain extent at least 
by securing for his children an education at 
the expense of the state. The first steps were 
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soon taken, and in 1776 the formal supplication 
for the two eldest boys was forwarded to Paris. 
Immediately the proof of four noble descents 
was demanded. ‘The movement of letters was 
slow, the red tape of officials even slower, and 
the delays in securing copies and authentica- 
tions of the various documents were long and 
vexatious. 

Meantime Choiseul had been disgraced, and 
on May 10, 1774, the old king had died ; Louis 
XVI. now reigned in his stead. The inertia 
which marked the brilliant decadence of the 
Bourbon monarchy was finally overcome. The 
new social forces were partly emancipated. 
Facts were examined, and their significance 
considered. Bankruptcy was no longer a phan- 
tom, but a menace of the most serious nature. 
Retrenchment and reform were the order of the 
day. Necker was trying his promising schemes. 
There was, among them, one for a body con- 
sisting of delegates from each of the three 
estates, nobles, ecclesiastics, and burgesses, 
to assist in deciding that vexatious question, 
the regulation of imposts. The Swiss finan- 
cier hoped to destroy in this way the sullen, 
defiant influence of the royal intendants. In 
Corsica the governor and the intendant were 
both too shrewd to be trapped. They chose, 
and had appointed, from each of the Corsican 
estates men who were their humble servants and 
tools. The needy suitor, Charles de Buona- 
parte, was to be the delegate at Versailles of 
the nobility. They knew their man ; his vanity 
was tickled, and, though nearly penniless, he 
accepted the mission, setting out in 1778 with 
his two sons Joseph and Napoleon. With them 
were Joseph Fesch, appointed to the seminary 
at Aix, and Varesa, Letitia’s cousin, who was to 
besub-deaconat Autun. In Florence the grand- 
duke gave his friend, the father, a letter to his 
sister, Marie Antoinette. But it was really to 
Marbeuf’s influence that the final partial suc- 
cess of Charles de Buonaparte’s supplication 
was due; to the general’s nephew, bishop of 
Autun, Joseph, now too old to be received in 
the royal military school, and later Lucien, were 
both sent, the former to be educated as a priest. 
It was probably Marbeuf’sinfluence also which 
caused the heralds’ office finally to accept the 
documents attesting the Buonapartes’ nobility. 
On April 23, 1779, Napoleon was admitted to 
Brienne, and it was to Marbeuf that in later 
life he attributed his appointment. 

On New Year's day, 1779, the Buonapartes 
arrived at Autun. For three months the young 
Napoleone was trained in the use of French. 
Prodigy as he was, the difficulties of that 
elegant and polished tongue were scarcely 
reached ; it was with a most imperfect know- 
ledge of their language, and a sadly defective 
pronunciation, that he made his appearance 
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among his future schoolmates at Brienne. titude. In three months he learned the rudi- 
There were 150 of them, although the arrange- ments of French, to use common phrases with 
ment and theory of the institution had con- some fluency, and to write easy exercises. The 
templated only 120, of whom half were to be boysof Autun, says thesame Abbé Chardon, on 
foundationers. ‘The instructors were Minim one occasion brought the sweeping charge of 
priests, and the life was as severe as it could cowardice against all inhabitants of Corsica, 
be made with such a clientage, under half-edu- in order to exasperate him. “ If they had been 
cated and inexperienced monks. In spite of but four to one,” was the calm, phlegmatic 
all efforts to the contrary, however, the place answer of the ten-year-old boy, “ they would 
had an air of elegance; there was a certain never have taken Corsica; but when they were 
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school-boy display proportionate to the pocket- 
money of the young nobles, and a very keen 
discrimination among themselves as to rank, so- 
cial quality, and relative importance. Those 
familiar with the ruthlessness of boys in their 
treatment of one another can easily conceive 
what was the reception of the newcomer, whose 
nobility was unknown and unrecognized in 
France, and whose means were of the scantiest. 

It appears that the journey from Corsica 
through Florence and Marseilles had already 
wrought a marvelous change in the boy. Na- 
poleon’s teacher at Autun described his pupil as 
having brought with him a sober, thoughtful 
character. He played with no one, and took his 
walks alone. But he was apt, and vain of his ap- 
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tentoone....” “Butyouhada fine general — 
Paoli,” interrupted the narrator. “ Yes, sire,” 
was the reply, uttered with an air of discon- 
tent, and in the very embodiment of ambition; 
“JT would much like to emulate him.” The 
description of the untamed faun as he then 
appeared is not flattering: his complexion sal- 
low, his hair stiff, his figure slight, his expres- 
sion lusterless, his manner insignificant. More- 
oyer, he spoke broken French with an Italian 
accent. 

During his son’s preparatory studies at 
Autun the father had been busy at Versailles 
with further “ supplications”; among them one 
for a supplement from the royal purse to his 
scanty pay as delegate, the other for the speedy 
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settlement of his now notorious claim. The 
former of the two was granted not merely to 
M. de Buonaparte, but to his two colleagues, in 
view of the “ excellent behavior”— otherwise 
subserviency—of the Corsican delegation at 
Versailles. When, in addition, the certificate of 
Napoleon’s appointment finally arrived, and the 
father set out to place his son, with a proper 
outfit, in his new school, he had no difficulty in 
securing sufficient money to meet his immedi- 
ate and pressing necessities ; but more was not 
forthcoming. 


NAPOLEON’S SCHOOL-DAYS. 


Ir was an old charge that the sons of poor 
gentlemen destined to be artillery officers were 
bred like princes. Brienne, with nine other simi- 
lar academies, had been but recently founded 
asa protest against the luxury which had reigned 
in the military schools at Paris and La Fléche. 
Both the latter were closed for a time because 
they could not be reformed ; that at Paris was 
afterward reopened as a finishing school. Vari- 
ous religious orders were put in charge of the 
new colleges, and instructed to secure simplicity 
of life and manners, the formation of character, 
and other desirable benefits, each one in its own 
way intheschool or schools intrusted to it. The 
result so far had been a failure ; there were simply 
not ten first-rate instructors to be found in 
France for the new positions in each branch ; 
the instruction was therefore much impaired, 
and with it declined the right standards of be- 
havior, while the old notions of hollow court- 
liness and conventional manner flourished as 
never before. Money and polished manners, 
therefore, were the things most needed to se- 
cure kind treatment for an entering boy. These 
were exactly what the young foundation scholar 
from Corsica had not. The ignorant and un- 
worldly Minim fathers could neither foresee 
nor, if they had foreseen, alleviate the miseries 
incident to his arrival under such conditions. 

At Autun Napoleon had at least enjoyed the 
sympathetic society of his mild and unemo- 
tional brother, whose easy-going nature would 
smooth many a rough place. He was now en- 
tirely without companionship, resenting from 
the outset both the ill-natured attacks and the 
playful personal allusions through which boys 
so often begin, and with time knit ever more 
firmly, their inexplicable friendships. To the 
taunts about Corsica which began immediately 
he answered coldly, “ I hope one day to be in 
a position to give Corsica her liberty.” Enter- 
ing on another occasion a room in which un- 
known to him there hunga portrait of the hated 
Choiseul, he started back as he caught sight 
of it and burst into bitter revilings; for this 
he was compelled to undergo chastisement. 
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Brienne was a nursery for the qualities first 
developed at Autun. Dark, solitary, and un- 
tamed, the new scholar assumed the indiffer- 
ence’of wounded vanity, despised all pastimes, 
and found delight either in books or in scornful 
exasperation of his comrades when compelled 
to associate with them. There were quarrels 
and bitter fights, in which the Ishmaelite’s hand 
was against every other. Sometimes in a kind 
of frenzy he inflicted serious wounds on his fel- 
low-students. At length even the teachers 
mocked him, and deprived him of his position 
as captain in the school battalion. 

The climax of the miserable business was 
reached when to a taunt that his ancestry was 
nothing, “ his father a wretched tipstaff,” Na- 
poleon replied by challenging his tormentor 
to fight a duel. For this offense he was put 
in confinement while the instigator went un- 
punished. It was by the intervention of Mar- 
beuf, who came in person, that his young 
friend was at length released. Bruised and 
wounded in spirit, the boy would gladly have 
shaken the dust of Brienne from his feet, but 
necessity forbade. Either from the talk Napo- 
leon had with his protector, or through a dra- 
matic but unauthenticated letter purporting to 
have been written by him to his friends in 
Corsica and still in existence, Marbeuf learned 
that the chiefest cause of all the bitterness was 
the inequality between the pocket allowances 
of the young French nobles and that of the 
young Corsican. The kindly general displayed 
the generosity of a family friend, and gladly in- 
creased his gratuity, administering at the same 
time a smart rebuke to the boy for his readi- 
ness to take offense. He likewise introduced 
his young charge to Mme. de Brienne, whose 
mansion was near by. This noble woman be- 
came a second mother to the lonely child ; his 
vacations and holidays were passed with her ; 
her tenderness softened the rude nature, the 
more so as she knew the value of tips to a 
school-boy, and administered them liberally 
and judiciously. 

Nor was this the only light among the shad- 
ows in the picture of these early school-days. 
Each of the hundred and fifty pupils had a 
small garden spot assigned to him. Buona- 
parte developed a passion for his own, and, 
annexing by force the neglected plots of his 
two neighbors, created for himself a retreat, the 
solitude of which was insured by a thick and 
lofty hedge planted about it. To this citadel, 
the sanctity of which he protected with a fury 
at times half insane, he was wont to retire in 
the fair weather of all seasons with whatever 
books he could secure. In the companionship 
of these he passed happy, pleasant, and fruit- 
ful hours. His youthful patriotism had been in- 
tensified by the hatred he now felt for French 
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school-boys, and through them for France. “I 
can never forgive my father,” he once cried, 
“for the share he had in uniting Corsica to 
France.” Paoli became his hero, and the fa- 
vorite subjects of his reading were the mighty 
deeds of men and peoples, especially in anti- 
quity. Such matter he found abundant in Plu- 
tarch’s “ Lives.” Moreover, his degradation by 
the schoolauthorities at once createda favorable 
sentiment among his companions, which not 
only counteracted the effect of the punishment, 
but gave him a sort of compensating leader- 
ship in their games. The well-known episode 
of the snow forts illustrates the bent of his na- 
ture. When driven by storms to abandon his 
garden haunt, and to associate in the public hall 
with the other boys, he often instituted sports 
in which opposing camps of Greeks and Per- 
sians, or of Romans and Carthaginians, fought 
until the uproar brought down the authorities 
to end the conflict. On one occasion he pro- 
posed the sport, common enough elsewhere, 
but not so familiar then in France, of build- 
ing snow forts, of storming and defending them, 
and of fighting with snowballs as weapons. 
The proposition was accepted, and the prepara- 
tions were made under his direction with scien- 
tific zeal ; the intrenchments, forts, bastions, and 
redoubts were the admiration of the neighbor- 
hood. For weeks the mimic warfare went on, 
3uonaparte, always in command, being some- 
times the besieger and as often the besieged. 
Such was the aptitude, such the resources, and 
such the commanding power which he showed 
in either réle, that the winter was always re- 
membered in the annals of the school. 

It is a trite remark that diamonds can be 
polished only by diamond dust. Whatever the 
rude processes to which this rude nature were 
subjected, the result was remarkable. Latin he 
disliked, and treated with disdainful neglect. 
His particular aptitudes were for mathematics 
and for history, in which he made fair progress. 
In all directions, however, he was quick in his 
perceptions; the rapid maturing of his mind 
by reading and reflection was evident to all his 
associates, hostile though they were. The most 
convincing evidence of the fact will be found 
in a letter written in 1783, when he was four- 
teen years old, to Joseph Fesch concerning 
family matters. His brother Joseph had gone 
to Autun to be educated for the Church, his 
sister (Marie-Anne) Elise had been appointed 
on the royal ea Fea at Saint-Cyr, and Lu- 
cien was, if possible, to be placed like Napo- 
‘conat Brienne. The two younger children had 

ready accompanied their father on his regu- 
lar journey to Versailles, and Lucien was now 
installed near by, to be in readiness for any va- 

ney. All was well with the rest, except that 
Joseph was uneasy, and wished to become an 
VoL. XLIX.—4. 
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officer too. The tone of Napoleon is extraor- 
dinary. Opening with a little sketch of Lucien 
such as any elder brother might draw of a 
younger, he proceeds to an analysis of Joseph 
both searching and thorough, explaining with 
a fullness of reasoning and illustration how 
much more advantageous from the worldly 
point of view both for Joseph and the family 
would be a career in the Church : “ the bishop 
of Autun would bestow a fat living on him, 
and he was sure of becoming a bishop.” As 
an obiter dictum it contains a curious expres- 
sion of contempt for infantry as an arm, the 
origin of which feeling is by no means clear. 
There is an utter absence of loose talk, or en- 
thusiasm, or even allusion to principle and 
sentiment. It is the work ofa cold, calculating, 
and dictatorial nature. There is a poetical quo- 
tation in it, very apt, but very badly spelled, and 
while the expression throughout is fair it is by 
no means such as might be expected from a 
person capable of such thought, who had been 
studying French for three years, and using it 
exclusively in daily life. 

In August Buonaparte and Bourrienne shared 
the first prize in mathematics, and soon after- 
ward, in the same year (1783), a royal in- 
spector, M. de Keralio, arrived at Brienne to 
test the progress of the king’s wards. He took 
a great fancy to the little Buonaparte, and de- 
claring that, though unacquainted with his 
family, he found a spark in him which must 
not be extinguished, wrote an emphatic recom- 
mendation of the lad, couched in the follow- 
ing terms: “M. de Bonaparte (Napoleon), 
born August 15, 1769. Height, 4 pieds, 10 
pouces, ro lignes (1 métre, 59 centi., 73 mil- 
lim.), of good constitution, excellent health, 
mild (soumis) disposition. Has finished the 
fourth form. Straightforward (Aonnéte) and 
obliging (veconnaissant). His conduct has 
been most satisfactory. Has always been dis- 
tinguished for his application to mathematics; 
is fairly acquainted with history and geogra- 
phy; is weak in all accomplishments—draw- 
ing, dancing, music, and the like. This boy 
would make an excellent sailor; deserves pro- 
motion to the school in Paris.” Unfortunately 
for the prospect of a place in the navy, M. de 
Keralio, who was a powerful friend, died very 
soon afterward. 

By means of further genuflections, supplica- 
tions, and wearisome persistency, Charles de 
Buonaparte at last obtained favor not only for 
Lucien, but for Joseph also. Deprived unjustly 
of his inheritance, deprived also of his comforts 
and his home in the pursuit of the ambitious 
schemes rendered necessary by that wrong, the 
poor diplomatist was now near the end of his 
resources and his energy. Napoleon had been 
destined for the navy. Through the favor of 
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the school director who had just died, he was 
to have been sent to Paris, and thence assigned 
to Toulon, the naval port in closest connection 
with Corsica. There were so many influential 
applications, however, for that favorite branch 
of the service that the department must rid it- 
self of as many as possible; a youth without a 
patron would be the first to suffer. The agree- 
ment, therefore, was that Lucien might con- 
tinue at Brienne while Joseph could go thither 
or to Metz in order to make up his deficiencies 
inthe mathematical sciences and pass hisexam- 
inations to enter the royal service along with 
Napoleon, on condition that the latter would 
renounce his plans and choose a career in the 
army. 

The letterin which the boy communicates his 
decision to his father is as remarkable as theone 
just mentioned. The anxious and industrious 
parent had finally broken down, and in his fee- 
ble health had taken Joseph as a support and 
help on the arduous homeward journey. With 

same succinct, unsparing statement as be- 

, Napoleon confesses his disappointment, 
and in commanding phrase, with logical analy- 
sis, lays down the reasons why Joseph must 
come to Brienne instead of going to Metz. There 
is, however, anew element in the composition — 
a frank, hearty expression of affection for his 
family, and a message of kindly remembrance 
tohis friends. But the most striking fact, in view 
of subsequent developments, is a request for 
Boswell’s “ Account of Corsica,” and any other 
histories or memoirs relating to the island. “I 
will bring them back when I return, if it be six 
yearsfrom now.” He probably did not remem- 
ber that he was preparing to strip France of her 
latest and highly cherished acquisition at her 
own cost, or, if he did, felt like the archer plum- 
ing his arrow from the off-cast feathers of his 
victim’s wing. It is plain that his humiliations 
at school, his studies in the story of liberty, his 
inherited bent, and the present disappointment, 
were all cumulative in the result of fixing his at- 
tention on his native land as the destined sphere 
of his activity. 

Four days after writing he passed his exam- 
ination a second time before the new director, 
announced his choice of the artillery as his 
branch of the service, and a month later was 
ordered to the military academy in Paris. This 
institution had not merely been restored to its 
former renown; it now enjoyed a special repu- 
tation as the place of reward to which only the 
foremost candidates for official honors were 
sent. The choice of the artillery seems to have 
been reaghed by a simple process of exclusion : 
the infantry was too unintellectual and indo- 
lent, the cavalry too expensive and aristocratic ; 
letween the engineers and the artillery there was 
little to choose. In neither did wealth nor in- 
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fluence control promotion. The choice seems 
to have fallen as it did because the artillery 
had been first mentioned in the fatal letter an- 
nouncing the family straits, and the necessary 
renunciation of the navy. On the certificate 
which was sent up with Napoleon from Brienne 
was the note: “Character masterful (domi- 
nant), impetuous (émpérieux), and headstrong 
(entété).” 


IN PARIS AND VALENCE, 


It was the autumn of 1784 when Napoleon 
went to Paris. He was in the sixteenth year 
of his age, entirely ignorant of what were then 
called the “ humanities,” but well trained in 
history, geography, and the mathematical sci- 
ences. His knowledge, like the bent of his 
mind, was practical rather than theoretical, and 
he knew more about fortification and sieges 
than about metaphysical abstractions, more 
about the deeds of history than about its phil- 
osophy. His defiant scorn and habits of soli- 
tary study grew stronger together, finding no 
vent except in a peevish memorial addressed 
to the Minister of War on the proper training 
of youth in French military schools! Never- 
theless he found almost if not altogether for 
the first time a boy friend in the person of 
Des Mazis, his room-mate, a youth noble by 
birth ‘and nature, a pensioner, moreover, like 
himself. He had also the agreeable society 
of the bishop of Autun, who was now at Ver- 
sailles, of his sister Elise at Saint-Cyr, and of 
a family friend, the beautiful Mme. Permon, 
mother of the future duchess of Abrantés. Al- 
though born in Corsica, she belonged to a 
branch of the noble Greek family of the 
Comnenii. 

It was at her residence at Montpellier that 
in the spring of 1785 Charles de Buonaparte 
died. This was apparently a final and mortal 
blow to the Buonaparte fortunes, for with him 
went all the family expectations. The circum- 
stances were a fit close to the life thus ended. 
Feeling his health somewhat restored, and de- 
spairing of further progress in the settlement 
of the Odone succession by legal methods, he 
had determined on still another journey of so- 
licitation to Versailles. With Joseph as a com- 
panion hestarted; but aseriousrelapse occurred 
at sea, and ashore the painful disease continued 
to make such ravages that the father and son 
set out for Montpellier to consult the famous 
specialists of the medical faculty at that place. 
It was in the hospitable mansion of his child- 
hood’s friend, now married to a wealthy army- 
contractor, that the wayworn, disheartened, 
and unsuccessful father breathed his last. Hav- 
ing learned to hate the Jesuits, he had come to 
abhor all religion, and died an infidel, repelling 
with his last exertions the kindly services of 
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Fesch, who was now a frocked priest, and had 
hastened to his bedside to offer the last conso- 
lations of the Church to a dying man. Fail- 
ure as he had been, he had nevertheless been 
so far the support of his family in their hopes 
ofadvancement. Sycophant ashe had become, 
they recognized his untiring energy in their be- 
half, and sincerely mourned for him. He had 
left them penniless and in debt, but he had died 
in their service. Napoleon’s letter to his mo- 
ther is dignified and affectionate, referring in a 
becoming spirit to the support her children 
owed her. As if to show what a thorough child 
he still was, the dreary little note closes with an 
odd postscript giving the irrelevant news of the 
birth, two days earlier, of a royal prince, the 
duke of Normandy ! 

Some time before, General Marbeuf had mar- 
ried, and the pecuniary supplies to his boy friend 
seem after that eventto have stopped. Mme. de 
Buonaparte was left with four infant children , 
the youngest, Jerome, but three months old. 
ae’ great-uncle, Lucien, the archdeacon, was 

, and Joseph, abandoning all his ambitions, 
returned to be, if possible, the support of the 
family. Napoleon’s poverty was therefore no 
longer relative or imaginary, but real and hard. 
Drawing more closely than ever within himself, 
he became a still more ardent reader and stu- 
dent, devoting himself with an industry akin 
to passion to the works of Rousseau, the poi- 
son of whosé political doctrines instilled itself 
with fiery and grateful stings into the thin, cold 
blood of the unhappy cadet. 

Whether to alleviate as soon as possible the 
miseries of his destitution, or, as has been 
charged, to be rid of their querulous and ex- 
asperating inmate, the authorities of the mili- 
tary school shortened his stay to the utmost of 
their ability, and admitted Buonaparte to ex- 
amination in August, 1785, less than a year 
from his admission. He passed with no dis- 
tinction, being forty-second in rank,’but above 
his room-mate, who was fifty-sixth. His ap- 
pointment, therefore, was due to an entire ab- 
sence of rivalry, the young nobility having no 
predilection for the arduous duties of artil- 
lery service. He was eligible merely because 
he had passed the legal age, and had given 
evidence of sufficient acquisitions. In his cer- 
tificate he was characterized as reserved and 
studious, preferring study to any kind of amuse- 
ment, delighting in good authors, diligent in 
the abstract sciences, caring little for the others, 
thoroughly trained in mathematics and geog- 
raphy; silent, fond of solitude, capricious, 
haughty, extremely inclined to egotism, speak- 
ing little, energetic in his replies, prompt and 
severe in repartee; having much self-esteem 
(@nour-propre); ambitious and aspiring to any 
height: “the youth is worthy of protection.” 
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The two room-mates had both asked for an 
appointment in a regiment stationed at Va- 
lence, known by the style of La Fére. Des 
Mazis had a brother in it; the ardent young 
Corsican would be nearer his native land, 
and might, perhaps, be detached for service 
in his home. They were both nominated on 
September 1, but the appointment was not 
made until the close of October. Lieutenant 
de Buonaparte was reduced to utter penury 
by the long delay. It was at his comrade’s ex- 
pense, and in his company, that he journeyed 
to Valence. Their little store of cash was ex- 
hausted at Lyons, and they measured the long 
leagues thence to their destination on foot. 

The growth of absolutism in Europe had 
been largely due to the employment by the 
kings of standing armies, and the consequent 
alliance between the crown, which was the pay- 
master, and the people, who furnished the sol- 
diery. There was constant conflict between the 
crown and the nobility concerning privilege, 
constant friction between the nobility and thé 
people in the survivals of feudal relation. 
This sturdy and wholesome contention among 
the three estates ended at last in the victory 
of the king. In time, therefore, the army be- 
came no longer a mere support to the mon- 
archy, but a portion of its moral organism, 
sharing its virtues and its vices, its weakness and 
its strength, reflecting, as in a mirror, the true 
condition of the state so far as it was personi- 
fied in the king. The French army, in the year 
1785, was in a sorry plight. With the consoli- 
dation of classes in an old monarchical society, 
it had come to pass that, under the prevailing 
voluntary system, none but men of the lowest 
social stratum would enlist. Barracks and 
camps became the schools of vice. “ Is there,” 
exclaimed one who at a later day was active 
in the work of army reform —‘“‘is there a father 
who does not shudder when abandoning his 
son, not to the chances of war, but to the as- 
sociations of a crowd of scoundrels a thousand 
times more dangerous?” We have already had 
a glimpse at the character of the officers. Their 
first thought was position and pleasure, duty 
and the practice of their profession being con- 
siderations of almost vanishing importance. 
Things were quite as bad in the central admin- 
istration. Neither the organization, nor the 
equipment, nor the commissariat, was in condi- 
tion to insure accuracy or promptness in the 
working of the machine. The regiment of La 
Fére was but asample ofthe whole. “ Dancing 
three times a week,” says the advertisement 
for recruits, “ rackets twice, and the rest of the 
time skittles, prisoner’s base, and drill. Plea- 
sures reign, every man has the highest pay, and 
all are well treated.” Buonaparte’s pay was 
eleven hundred and twenty livres a year; his 
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Fesch, who was now a frocked priest, and had 
hastened to his bedside to offer the last conso- 
lations of the Church to a dying man. Fail- 
ure as he had been, he had nevertheless been 
so far the support of his family in their hopes 
ofadvancement. Sycophant ashe had become, 
they recognized his untiring energy in their be- 
half, and sincerely mourned for him. He had 
left them penniless and in debt, but he had died 
in their service. Napoleon’s letter to his mo- 
ther is dignified and affectionate, referring in a 
becoming spirit to the support her children 
owed her. As if to show what a thorough child 
he still was, the dreary little note closes with an 
odd postscript giving the irrelevant news of the 
birth, two days earlier, of a royal prince, the 
duke of Normandy! 

Some time before, General Marbeuf had mar- 
ried, and the pecuniary supplies to his boy friend 
seem after that event to have stopped. Mme. de 
Buonaparte was left with four infant children , 
the youngest, Jerome, but three months old. 
ae great-uncle, Lucien, the archdeacon, was 

, and Joseph, abandoning all his ambitions, 
returned to be, if possible, the support of the 
family. Napoleon’s poverty was therefore no 
longer relative or imaginary, but real and hard. 
Drawing more closely than ever within himself, 
he became a still more ardent reader and stu- 
dent, devoting himself with an industry akin 
to passion to the works of Rousseau, the poi- 
son of whosé political doctrines instilled itself 
with fiery and grateful stings into the thin, cold 
blood of the unhappy cadet. 

Whether to alleviate as soon as possible the 
miseries of his destitution, or, as has been 
charged, to be rid of their querulous and ex- 
asperating inmate, the authorities of the mili- 
tary school shortened his stay to the utmost of 
their ability, and admitted Buonaparte to ex- 
amination in August, 1785, less than a year 
from his admission. He passed with no dis- 
tinction, being forty-second in rank,*but above 
his room-mate, who was fifty-sixth. His ap- 
pointment, therefore, was due to an entire ab- 
sence of rivalry, the young nobility having no 
predilection for the arduous duties of artil- 
lery service. He was eligible merely because 
he had passed the legal age, and had given 
evidence of sufficient acquisitions. In his cer- 
tificate he was characterized as reserved and 
studious, preferring study to any kind of amuse- 
ment, delighting in good authors, diligent in 
the abstract sciences, caring little for the others, 
thoroughly trained in mathematics and geog- 
raphy; silent, fond of solitude, capricious, 
haughty, extremely inclined to egotism, speak- 
ing little, energetic in his replies, prompt and 
severe in repartee; having much self-esteem 
(a/nour-propre) ; ambitious and aspiring to any 
height: “the youth is worthy of protection.” 
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The two room-mates had both asked for an 
appointment in a regiment stationed at Va- 
lence, known by the style of La Fére. Des 
Mazis had a brother in it; the ardent young 
Corsican would be nearer his native land, 
and might, perhaps, be detached for service 
in his home. They were both nominated on 
September 1, but the appointment was not 
made until the close of October. Lieutenant 
de Buonaparte was reduced to utter penury 
by the long delay. It was at his comrade’s ex- 
pense, and in his company, that he journeyed 
to Valence. Their little store of cash was ex- 
hausted at Lyons, and they measured the long 
leagues thence to their destination on foot. 

The growth of absolutism in Europe had 
been largely due to the employment by the 
kings of standing armies, and the consequent 
alliance between the crown, which was the pay- 
master, and the people, who furnished the sol- 
diery. There was constant conflict between the 
crown and the nobility concerning privilege, 
constant friction between the nobility and thé 
people in the survivals of feudal relation. 
This sturdy and wholesome contention among 
the three estates ended at last in the victory 
of the king. In time, therefore, the army be- 
came no longer a mere support to the mon- 
archy, but a portion of its moral organism, 
sharing its virtues and its vices, its weakness and 
its strength, reflecting, as in a mirror, the true 
condition of the state so far as it was personi- 
fied in the king. The French army, in the year 
1785, was in a sorry plight. With the consoli- 
dation of classes in an old monarchical society, 
it had come to pass that, under the prevailing 
voluntary system, none but men of the lowest 
social stratum would enlist. Barracks and 
camps became the schools of vice. “ Is there,” 
exclaimed one who at a later day was active 
in the work of army reform — “is there a father 
who does not shudder when abandoning his 
son, not to the chances of war, but to the as- 
sociations of a crowd of scoundrels a thousand 
times more dangerous?” We have already had 
a glimpse at the character of the officers. Their 
first thought was position and pleasure, duty 
and the practice of their profession being con- 
siderations of almost vanishing importance. 
Things were quite as bad in the central admin- 
istration. Neither the organization, nor the 
equipment, nor the commissariat, was in condi- 
tion to insure accuracy or promptness in the 
working of the machine. The regiment of La 
Fére was but asample ofthe whole. “ Dancing 
three times a week,” says the advertisement 
for recruits, “‘ rackets twice, and the rest of the 
time skittles, prisoner’s base, and drill. Plea- 
sures reign, every man has the highest pay, and 
all are well treated.” Buonaparte’s pay was 
eleven hundred and twenty livres a year; his 
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necessary expenses for board and lodging were 
seven hundred and twenty, leaving less than 
thirty-five livres(or about seven dollars) a month 
for clothes and pocket-money. Fifteen years as 
lieutenant, fifteen as captain, and, for the rest 
of his life, half pay with a decoration-—such was 
the summary of the prospect before the ordi- 
nary commonplace officer in a like situation. 

During the first months of his garrison ser- 
vice Buonaparte threw off entirely the dark- 
ness and reserve of his character, taking a full 
draught from the brimming cup of pleasure. 
The novelty, the absence of restraint, the com- 
parative emancipation from the arrogance and 
slights he had hitherto been subject to, good 
news from the family in Corsica, whose hopes 
as to the inheritance were once more high — 
all these elements combined to intoxicate for 
a time the boy of sixteen. The strongest will 
cannot forever repress the exuberance of bud- 
ding manhood. There were balls, and with 
them the first experience of women’s society. 
The young lieutenant even took dancing-les- 
sons. Moreover, in the drawing-rooms of the 
Abbé Saint-Ruf and his friends, for the first 
time he saw the manners and heard the talk 
of refined society — provincial, to besure, but of 
the genuine sort. It was to the special favor of 
Monseigneur de Marbeuf, the bishop of Autun, 
thathe owed his warmreception. The acquain- 
tances there made were with persons of local 
consequence, who in later years reaped a rich 
harvest for their condescension to the young 
stranger. Of his fellow-officers he saw but little, 
not because they were distant, but because he 
had no genius for good-fellowship, and the habit 
of indifference to his comrades had grown strong 
upon him. 

The period of pleasure was not long. It is 
impossible to judge whether the little self-in- 
dulgence was a weak relapse from an iron pur- 
pose or part of a definite plan. The former 
is more likely, so abrupt and apparently con- 
science-stricken was the return to labor. Even 
during the months from November to April 
he had not entirely deserted his favorite stud- 
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ies, and again Rousseau had been their com. 
panion and guide. But in the spring it was 
the Abbé Raynal of whom he became a de- 
votee. At the first blush it seems as if Buona. 
parte’s studies were irregular and haphazard, 
It is customary to attribute slender powers of 
observation and undefined purposes to child- 
hood and youth. The opinion may be correct 
in the main, and would, for the matter of that, 
be true as regards the great mass of adults. But 
the more we know of psychology through auto- 
tobiographies the more certain it appears that 
many a great life-plan has been formed before 
ten, and carried through with unbending rigor 
to the end. Whether Buonaparte consciously 
ordered the course of his study and reading or 
not, there is unity in it from first to last. 

After the first rude beginnings there were two 
nearly parallel lines in his work. The first was 
the acquisition of what was essential to the prac- 
tice of a profession—nothing more. No one 
could be a soldier in either army or navy with- 
out a practical knowledge of history and 
raphy, for the earth and its inhabitants ar 
special sense the scene of military activity. Nor 
can towns be fortified, nor campsintrenched, nor 
any of the manifold duties of the general in the 
field be performed without the science of quan- 
tityand numbers. Just these things, and just so 
far as they were practical, the dark, ambitious 
boy was willing to learn. For spelling, gram- 
mar, rhetoric,.and philosophy he had no care; 
neither he nor his sister Elise, the two strong 
natures of the family, could ever speak, write, 
or spell any language with elegance and ease. 
Among the private papers of his youth there is 
but one mathematical study of any importance; 
the rest are either trivial, or have some practical 
bearing on the problems of gunnery. Whenat 
Brienne his patron had certified that he cared 
nothing for accomplishments and had none. 

This was the case to the end. But there was 
another branch of knowledge equally practi- 
cal, but necessary to so few that it was neither 
taught nor learned in the schools—the art of 
politics. 

William M. Sloane. 
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HE was so little — little in her grave, 
WJ The wide earth all around so hard and cold — 
She was so little! therefore did I crave 

My arms might still her tender form enfold. 
She was so little, and her cry so weak 

When she among the heavenly children came — 
She was so little—TI alone might speak 

For her who knew no word nor her own name. 


Edith M. Thomas. 
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~ UBIACO lies beyond Tivoli, southeast from 
\” Rome, at the upper end of a wild gorge in 
the Samnite mountains. It is an archbishopric, 
and givesa title to a cardinal, which alone would 
make it a town of importance. ‘It shares with 
Monte Cassino the honorof having been chosen 
by Saint Benedict and Saint Scholastica, his 


sister, as the site of a monastery and a convent; 
and in a cell in the rock a portrait of the holy 
man is still well preserved, which is believed, 
not without reason, to have been painted from 
life, although Saint Benedict died early in the 
fifth century. The town itself rises abruptly to 
a great height upon a mass of rock, almost con- 
ical in shape, crowned by a cardinal’s palace, 
and surrounded on threesides by rugged moun- 
tains. On the fourth it looks down the rapidly 
widening valley in the direction of Vicovaro, 
near which the Licenza runs into the Anio, in 
the neighborhood of Horace’s farm. It is a 
very ancient town, and in its general appear- 
ance it does not differ very much from many 
similar ones among the Italian mountains; but 
its position is exceptionally good, and its im- 
portance has been stamped uponit by the hands 
of those who have thought it worth holding 
since the days of ancient Rome. Of late it has, 
of course, acquired a certain modernness of as- 
pect ; it has planted acacia-trees in its little pi- 
azza, and it has a gorgeously arrayed municipal 
band. But from a little distance one neither 
hears the band nor sees the trees ; the grim me- 
dieval fortifications frown upon the valley, and 
the time-stained dwellings, great and small, rise 
in rugged irregularity against the lighter brown 
of the rocky background and the green of scat- 
tered olive-groves and. chestnuts. Those fea- 
tures, at least, have not changed, and show,no 
disposition to change during generations to 
come. 

In the year 1844 modern civilization had not 
yet set in, and Subiaco was within what it still 
appears to be from without, a somewhat gloomy 
stronghold of the middle ages, rearing its battle- 
ments and towers in a shadowy gorge, above a 
mountain torrent, inhabited by primitive and 
passionate people, dominated by ecclesias- 
tical institutions; and, though distinctly Ro- 
man, a couple of hundred years.behind Rome 
itself in all matters ethic and esthetic. It was 
still the scene of the Santacroce murder, which 
really decided Beatrice Cenci’s fate ; it was still 
the gathering-place of highwaymen and out- 
laws, whose activity found an admirable field 
through all the region of hill and plain between 
the Samnite range and the sea; while the almost 
inaccessible fortresses of the higher mountains, 
toward Trevi and the Serra di Sant’ Antonio, 
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MARIA ADDOLORATA. 


offered a safe refuge from the half-hearted pur- 
suit of Pope Gregory’s lazy soldiers. 

Something of what one may call the life-and- 
death earnestness of earlier times, when passion 
was motive, and prejudice was law, survived 
at that time and even much later ; the ferocity 
of practical love and hatred dominated the the- 
ory and practice of justice in the public life of 
the smaller towns, while the patriarchal system 
subjected the family in almost absolute servi- 
tude to its head. 

There was nothing very surprising in the fact 
that the head of the house of Braccio should 
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have obliged one of his daughters to take the 
veil in the convent of Carmelite nuns, just 
within the gate of Subiaco, as his sister had 
taken it many years earlier. Indeed, it was cus- 
tomary in the family of the Princes of Geran 
that one of the women should be a Carmelite, 
and it was a tradition not unattended with 
worldly advantages to the sisterhood, that the 
Braccio nun, whenever there was one, should 
be the abbess of that particular convent. 
Maria Teresa Bracciohad therefore yielded, 
though very unwillingly, to her father’s insis- 
tence, and, having passed through her noviti- 
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ate, had finally taken the veil as a Carmelite of 
Subiaco in the year 1841, on the distinct un- 
derstanding that when her aunt died she was 
to be abbess in the older lady’s stead. The ab- 
bess herself was, indeed, in excellent health and 
not yet fifty years old, so that Maria Teresa — 
in religion Maria Addolorata — might have a 
long time to wait before she was promoted to 
an honor which she regarded as hereditary ; 
but the prospect of such promotion was almost 
her only compensation for all she had left be- 
hind her, and she lived upon it, and concen- 
trated her character upon it, and practised the 
part she was to play when she was quite sure 
that she was not observed. 

Nature had not made her for a recluse, least 
of all for a nun of such a rigid order as the Car- 
melites. The short taste of a brilliant social 
life which she had been allowed to enjoy, in 
accordance with an ancient tradition, before 
finally taking the veil, had shown her clearly 
enough the value of what she was to abandon, 
and at the same time had altogether con- 
firmed her father in his decision. Compared 
with the freedom of the present day, the re- 
strictions imposed upon a young girl in the Ro- 
man society of those times were, of course, 
tyrannical in the extreme, and the average 
modern young lady would almost as willingly 
go into a convent as submit to them. But 
Maria Teresa had received an impression 
which nothing could efface. Her intuitive na- 
ture had divined the possible semi-emancipa- 
tion of marriage, and her temperament had felt 
in a certain degree the extremes of joyous ex- 
altation and of that entrancing sadness which 
is love’s premonition, and which tells maidens 
what love is before they know him, by making 
them conscious of the breadth and depth of his 
yet vacant dwelling. 

She had learned in that brief time that she 
was beautiful, and she had felt that she could 
love, and that she should be loved in return. 
She had seen the worldasa princess, and had felt 
it asa woman, and she had understood all that 
she must give up in taking the veil. But she 
had been offered no choice, and, though she had 
contemplated opposition, she had not dared to 
revolt. Being absolutely in the power of her 
parents, so far as she was aware, she had ac- 
cepted the fatality of their will, and bent her 
fair head to be shorn of its glory, and her broad 
forehead to be covered forever from the gaze 
of men. And having submitted, she had gone 
through it all bravely and proudly, as perhaps 
she would have gone through other things, 
even to death itself, being a daughter of an 
old race, accustomed to deify honor and to 
make divinities of its traditions. For the rest 
of her natural life she was to live on the memo- 
ries of one short, magnificent year, forever to 
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be contented with the grim rigidity of conven- 
tual life in an ancient cloister surrounded by 
gloomy mountains. She was to be a veiled 
shadow among veiled shades, a priestess of 
sorrow among sad virgins ; and though, if she 
lived long enough, she was to be the chief of 
them and their ruler, her very superiority could 
only make her desolation more complete, until 
her own shadow, like the others, should be 
gathered into eternal darkness. 

Sister Maria Addolorata had certain privi- 
leges for which her companions would have 
given much, but which were traditionally the 
right of such ladies of the Braccio family as 
took the veil. For instance, she hada cell which, 
though not larger than the other cells, was 
better situated, for it had a little balcony look- 
ing over the convent garden, and high enough 
to afford a view of the distant valley, and of the 
hills which bounded it, beyond the garden wall. 
It was entered by the last door in the corridor 
within, and was near the abbess’s apartment, 
which was entered from the corridor, through 
a small antechamber, which also gave access to 
the vast linen-presses. The balcony, too, had 
a little staircase leading down into the garden. 
It had always been the custom to carry the 
linen to and from the laundry through Maria 
Addolorata’s cell, and through a postern-gate 
in the garden wall, the washing being done in 
the town. By this plan was avoided the an- 
noyance of carrying the huge baskets through 
the whole length of the convent, to and from 
the main entrance, which was also much far- 
therremoved from the house of Sora Nanna, the 
chief laundress. Moreover, Maria Addolorata 
had charge of all the convent linen, and the 
employment thus afforded her was an un- 
doubted privilege in itself, for occupation of 
any kind not devotional was excessively scarce 
in such existence. 

In the eyes of the other nuns the constant 
society of the abbess herself was also a privi- 
lege, and one not by any means to be despised. 
After all, the abbess and her niece were nearly 
related ; they could talk of the affairs of their 
family, and the abbess doubtless received many 
letters from Rome containing all the interesting 
news of the day, and all the social gossip — 
perfectly innocent, of course — which was the 
chronicle of Roman life. These were valuable 
compensations, and the nuns enviedthem. The 
abbess, too, saw her brother, the archbishop and 
titular cardinal of Subiaco, when the princely 
prelate came out from Rome for the coolness 
of the mountains in August and September; and 
his conversation was said to be not only edify- 
ing, but fascinating. The cardinal was a very 
good man, like many of the Braccio family, 
but he was also a man of the world, who had 
been sent upon foreign missions of importance, 
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and had acquired some worldly fame, as well 
as much ecclesiastical dignity, in the course 
of his long life. It must be delightful, the nuns 
thought, to be his own sister, to receive long 
visits from him, and to hear all he had to 
say about the busy world of Rome. To most 
of them everything beyond Rome was outer 
darkness. 

But though the nuns envied the abbess and 
Maria Addolorata, they did not venture to say 
so, and they hardly dared to think so, even 
when they were all alone, each in her cell; for, 
in the absence of anything really sinful, the 
concentration of conventual life magnifies 
small spiritual sins, and to admit that she even 
faintly wishes she might be some one else is to 
tarnish the brightness of the nun’s scrupulously 
polished conscience. It would be as great a 
misdeed, perhaps, as to allow the attention to 
wander to worldly matters during times of es- 
pecial devotion. Nevertheless, the envy showed 
itself very perceptibly, and much against the 
will of the sisters themselves, in a certain cold 
deference of manner toward the young and 
beautiful nun who was one day to be the su- 
perior of them all by force of circumstances 
for which she deserved no credit. She had 


the position among them, and something of the 
isolation, of a young royal princess among the 


ladies of her queen mother’s court. 

There was about her, too, an undefinable 
something, like the shadow of future fate—a 
something almost impossible to describe, and 
yet distinctly appreciable to all who saw her 
and lived with her. It came upon her especi- 
ally when she was silent and abstracted, when 
she was kneeling in her place in the choir, or 
was alone upon her little balcony over the 
garden. At such times a luminous pallor grad- 
ually took the place of her fresh and healthy 
complexion, her eyes grew unnaturally dark, 
with a deep, fixed fire in them, and the regu- 
lar features took upon them the white, set 
straightness of a death-mask. Sometimes, at 
such moments, a shiver ran through her, even 
in summer, and she drew her breath sharply 
once or twice, as though she were hurt. The 
expression was not one of suffering or pain, 
but was rather that of a person conscious of 
some great danger which must be met without 
fear or flinching. 

She would have found it very hard to ex- 
plain what she felt just then. She might have 
said that it was a consciousness of something 
unknown. She could not have said more than 
that. It brought no vision with it, beatific or 
horrifying; it was not the consequence of 
methodical contemplation, as the trance state 
is; and it was followed by no reaction or sense 
of uneasiness. It simply came and went as the 
dark shadow of a thunder-storm passing be- 
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tween her and the sun, and leaving no trace 
behind. 

There was nothing to account for it, unless 
it could be explained by heredity, and no one 
had ever suggested any such explanation to 
Maria. It was true that there had been more 
than one tragedy in the Braccio family since 
they had first lifted their heads above the level 
of their contemporaries to become Roman 
barons, in the old days before such titles as 
prince and duke had come into use. But, then, 
most of the old families could tell of deeds as 
cruel, and lives as passionate, as any remem- 
bered by Maria’s race; and Italians, though 
superstitious in unexpected ways, have little 
of that belief in hereditary fate which is com- 
mon enough in the gloomy North. 

“ Was Sister Maria Addolorata a great sin- 
ner before she became a nun?” asked Annetta, 
Sora Nanna’s daughter, of her mother, one day, 
as they came away from the convent. 

“What are you saying?” exclaimed the 
washerwoman in a tone of rebuke. “She is a 
great lady, and the niece of the abbess and of 
the cardinal. Sometimes certain ideas pass 
through your head, my daughter.” 

And Sora Nanna gesticulated, unable to ex- 
press herself. 

“Then she sins in her throat,” observed 
Annetta, calmly. “But you do not even look 
at her—so many sheets—so many pillow- 
cases—and good day! But while you count, 
I look.” 

“Why should I look at her?” inquired 
Nanna, shifting the big empty basket she car- 
ried on her head, hitching her broad shoulders, 
and wrinkling her leathery forehead, as her 
small eyes turned upward. “ Do you take me 
for a man that I should make eyes at a nun?” 

“And I? Am I aman? And yet I look at 
her. I see nothing but her face when we are 
there, and afterward I think about it. What 
harm isthere? Shesins in herthroat. I know 
a” 

Sora Nanna hitched her shoulders impa- 
tiently again, andsaid nothing. Thetwo women 
descended through the steep and narrow street, 
slippery and wet with slimy, coal-black mud, 
that glittered on the rough cobblestones. 
Nanna walked first, and Annetta followed close 
behind her, keeping step, and setting her feet 
exactly where her mother had trod, with the 
instinctive certainty of the born mountaineer. 
With heads erect and shoulders square, each 
with one hand on her hip and the other hang- 
ing down, they carried their burdens swiftly 
and safely, with a swinging, undulating gait, as 
though it were a pleasure to them to move, 
and would require an effort to stop rather than 
to walk on forever. They wore shoes because 
they were well-to-do people, and chose to show 
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that they were when they went up to the con- 
vent. But for the rest, they were clad in the 
costume of the neighborhood —the coarse 
white shift, close at the throat; the scarlet bod- 
ice;, the short, dark, gathered skirt; and the 
dark-blue carpet apron, with flowers woven on a 
white stripe across the lower end. Both wore 
heavy gold earrings, and Sora Nanna had eight 
or ten strings of large coral beads around her 
throat. 

Annetta was barely fifteen years old, brown, 
slim, and active as a lizard. She was one of 
those utterly unruly and untamable girls of 
whom there are two or three in every Italian 
village, in mountain or plain, a creature in 
whom a living consciousness of living nature 
took the place of thought, and with whom to 
be conscious was to speak, without reason or 
hesitation. The small, keen, black eyes were 
set under immense and arched black eyebrows, 
which made the eyes themselves seem larger 
than they were, and the projecting temples 
cast shadows to the cheek which hid the ru- 
dimentary modeling of the coarse lower lids. 
The ears were flat and ill-developed, but close 
to the head and not large; the teeth were 
short, though perfectly regular and exceedingly 
white; the lps, long, mobile, brown rather 
than red, and generally parted like those of a 
wild animal. The girl’s smoothly sinewy throat 


moved with every step, showing the quick play 


of the elastic cords and muscles. Her blue- 
black hair was plaited, though far from neatly, 
and the braids were twisted into an irregular 
flat coil, generally hidden by the flap of the 
white embroidered cloth cross-folded upon her 
head and hanging down behind. 

For some minutes the mother and daughter 
continued to pick their way down the winding 
lanes between the dark houses of the upper 
village. Then Sora Nanna put out her right 
hand as a signal to Annetta that she meant to 
stop, and she stood still on the steep descent, 
and turned deliberately till she could see the 
girl, 

“What are you saying?” she began, as 
though there had been no pause in the con- 
versation —“that Sister Maria Addolorata sins 
inher throat! But howcan she sin in her throat 
since she sees no man but the gardener and 
the priest ? Indeed, you say foolish things!” 

“And what has that to do with it?” in- 
quired Annetta. “ She must have seen enough 
of men in Rome, every one of them a great 
lord. And who tells you that she did not love 
one of them, and does not wish that she were 
married to him? And if that is not a sin in the 
throat, I do not know what to say. There is 
my answer.” 

“You say foolish things,” repeated Sora 
Nanna, ; 
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Then she turned deliberately away, and be- 
gan to descend once more, with an occasional 
dissatisfied movement of the shoulders. 

“ For the rest,” observed Annetta, “ it is not 
my business. I would rather look at the Eng- 
lishman when he is eating meat than at Sister 
Maria when she is counting clothes. I do not 
know whether he is a wolf or a man.” 

“Eh! The Englishman!” exclaimed Sora 
Nanna. “ You will look so much at the Eng- 
lishman that you will make blood with Gi- 
getto, who wishes you well, and when Gigetto 
has waited for the Englishman at the corner 
of the forest, what shall we all have? The gal- 
leys. What do you see in the Englishman ? 
He has red hair and long, long teeth. Yes — 
just like a wolf. You are right. Andifhe pays 
for meat, why should he not eat it? If he did 
not pay, it would be different. It would soon 
be finished. Heaven send us a little money 
without any Englishman! Besides, Gigetto 
said the other day that he would wait for him 
at the corner of the forest. And Gigetto, when 
he says a thing, he does it.” 

“ And why should we go to the galleys if Gi- 
getto waits for the Englishman?” inquired 
Annetta. 

“ Silly!” cried the older woman. “ Because 
Gigetto would take your father’s gun, since he 
has none of his own. That would be enough. 
We should have done it.” 

Annetta shrugged her shoulders, and said 
nothing. 

“But take care,” continued Sora Nanna. 
“ Your father sleeps with one eye open. He 
sees you, and he sees also the Englishman 
every day. He says nothing because he is 
good. But he has a fist like a paving-stone. 
I tell you nothing more.” 

They reached Sora Nanna’s house, and dis- 
appeared under the dark archway. For Sora 
Nanna and Stefanone, her husband, were rich 
people for their station, and their house was 
large, and was built with an arch wide enough 
and high enough for a loaded beast of burden 
to pass through with a man onits back. And, 
within, everything was clean and well kept, ex- 
cepting all that belonged to Annetta. There 
were airy upper rooms, with well-swept floors 
of red brick or of beaten cement, furnished 
with high beds on iron trestles, and wooden 
stools of well-worn brown oak, and tables 
painted a vivid green, and primitive litho- 
graphs of Saint Benedict and Saint Scholas- 
tica and the Addolorata. And there were lofts 
in which the rich autumn grapes were hung up 
to dry on strings, and where chestnuts lay in 
heaps, and figs were spread in symmetrical or- 
der on great sheets of the coarse gray paper 
made in Subiaco. There were apples, too, 
though poor ones, and there were bins of maize 
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and wheat, waiting to be picked over before 
being ground in the primeval household mill. 
And there were hams, and sides of bacon, and 
red peppers, and bundles of dried herbs, and 
great mountain cheeses on shelves. There was 
also a guest-room, better than the rest, which 
Stefanone and his wife occasionally let to re- 
spectable travelers, or to the merchants who 
came from Rome on business to stay a few days 
in Subiaco. At the present time the room was 
rented by the Englishman concerning whom 
the discussion had arisen between Annetta and 
her mother. 

Angus Dalrymple, M. D., was not an Eng- 
lishman, as he had tried to explain to Sora 
Nanna, though without the least success. He 
was, as his name proclaimed, a Scotchman of 
the Scotch, and a doctor of medicine. It was 
true that he had red hair, and an abundance 
of it, and long white teeth, but Sora Nanna’s 
description was otherwise libellously incom- 
plete, and wholly omitted all mention of the 
good points in his appearance. In the first 
place, he possessed the characteristic national 
build in a superior degree of development, with 
all the lean, bony energy which has done so 
much hard work in the world. He was broad- 
shouldered, long-armed, long-legged, deep- 
chested, and straight, with sinewy hands, and 
singularly well-shaped fingers. Hishealthy skin 
had that mottled look produced by countless 
freckles upon an almost childlike complexion. 
Thelarge, grave mouth generally concealed the 
long teeth objected to by Sora Nanna, and the 
lips, though even and narrow, were strong rather 
than thin, and their rare smile was genial and 
gentle. There were lines — as yet very faint — 
about the corners of the mouth, which told of 
anervous and passionate disposition, and of the 
strong Scotch temper, as well as of a certain 
sensitiveness which belongs especially to North- 
ern races. The pale but very bright blue eyes, 
under shaggy, auburn brows, were fiery with 
courage, and keen with shrewd enterprise. Dal- 
rymple was assuredly not a man to be despised 
under any circumstances — intellectually or 
physically. 

His presence in such a place as Subiaco, at 
a time when hardly any foreigners, except 
painters, visited the place, requires some ex- 
planation ; for he was not an artist, but a doc- 
tor, and had never even been tempted to amuse 
himself with sketching. In the first place, he 
was a younger son of a good family, and re- 
ceived a moderate allowance, quite sufficient 
in those days to allow him considerable latitude 
of expenditure in old-fashioned Italy. Secondly, 
he had entirely refused to follow any of the pro- 
fessions known as “ liberal.” He had no taste 
for the law, and he had not the companionable 
character which alone can make life in the 


army pleasant in time of peace. His beliefs, 
or his lack of belief, together with an honor. 
able conscience, made him naturally opposed 
to all churches. On the other hand, he had 
been attracted almost from his childhood by 
scientific subjects at a period when the dis- 
coveries of the last fifty years appeared as misty 
but beatific visions to men of science. To the 
disappointment and, to some extent, to the hu. 
miliation of his family, he insisted upon study- 
ing medicine at the University of St. Andrew’s 
as soon as he had obtained his ordinary de- 
gree at Cambridge. And having once insisted, 
nothing could turn him from his purpose; for 
he possessed English tenacity, grafted upon 
Scotch originality, with a good deal of the 
strength of both races. 

While still a student he had once made a tour 
in Italy, and, like many Northerners, had fallen 
under the mysterious spell of the South from 
the very first. Having a sufficient allowance 
for all his needs, as has been said, and being 
attracted by the purely scientific side of his pro- 
fession rather than by any desire to become a 
successful practitioner, it was natural enough 
that, on finding himself free to go whither he 
pleased in pursuit of knowledge, he should have 
visited Italy again. A third visit had convinced 
him that he would do well to spend some years 
in the country ; for by that time he had become 
deeply interested in the study of malarious 
fevers, which in those days were completely 
misunderstood. It would be far too much to 
say that young Dalrymple had at that time 
formed any complete theory in regard to ma- 
laria; but his naturally lonely and concentgated 
intellect had contemptuously discarded all ex- 
planations of malarious phenomena; and com- 
municating his own ideas to noone, until he 
should be in possession of proofs for his opin- 
ions, he had in reality got hold of the beginning 
of the truth about germs which has since revo- 
lutionized medicine. 

The only object of this short digression has 
been to show that Angus Dalrymple was not a 
careless idler and tourist in Italy, only half re- 
sponsible for what he did, and not at all for what 
he thought. On the contrary, he was a man of 
very unusual gifts, of superior education, and 
of rare enterprise ; a strong, silent, thoughtful 
man, about eight-and-twenty years of age, and 
just beginning to feel his power as something 
greater than he had suspected, when he came 
to spend the autumn months ‘i’ Subiaco, and 
hired Sora Nanna’s guest-room, with a little 
room leading off it which he kept locked, and 
in which he had a table, a chair, a microscope, 
some books, a few chemiedls, and some simple 
apparatus. 

_ His presence had at first roused certain jeal- 
ous misgivings in the heart of the town physi- 
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cian, Sor Tommaso Taddei, commonly spoken 
of simply as “ the doctor,” because there was 
no other. But Dalrymple was not without tact 
and knowledge of human nature. He explained 
that he came as a foreigner to learn from native 
physicians how malarious fevers were treated 
in Italy; and he listened with patient intelli- 
gence to Sor Tommaso’s antiquated theories, 
and silently watched his still more antiquated 
practice. And Sor Tommaso, like all people 
who think that they know a vast deal, highly 
approved of Dalrymple’s submissive silence, 
and said that the young man was a marvel of 
modesty, and that if he could stay about ten 
years in Subiaco, and learn something from 
Sor Tommaso himself, he might really some day 
be a fairly good doctor — which were extraor- 
dinarily liberal admissions on the part of the old 
practitioner, and contributed largely toward 
reassuring Stefanone concerning his lodger’s 
character. 

For Stefanone and his wife had their doubts 
and suspicions. Of course they knew that all 
foreigners, except Frenchmen and Austrians, 
were Protestants, and ate meat on fast-days, 
and were under the most especial protection of 
the devil, who fattened them in this world that 
they might burn the better in the next. But 
Stefanone had never seen the real foreigner at 
close quarters, and had not conceived it pos- 
sible that any living human being could de- 
vour so much half-cooked flesh in a day as 
Dalrymple desired for his daily portion, paid 
for,and consumed. Moreover, there was no 
man in Subiaco who could, and did, swallow 
such portentous draughts of the strong moun- 
tain wine without suffering any apparent effects 
from his potations. Furthermore, also, Dal- 
rymple did strange things by day and night in 
the small laboratory he had arranged next to 
his bedroom, and unholy and evil smells is, 
sued at times through the cracks of the d 
and penetrated from the bedroom to the stairs 
outside, and were distinctly perceptible all 
over the house. Therefore Stefanone. main- 
tained, for a long time, that his lodger*was in 
league with the powers of darkness, and that 
it was not safe to keep him in the house, 
though he paid his bill regularly every Satur- 
day, and never quarreled about the price of 
his food and drink. On the whole, h@jgever, 
Stefanone abstained from interfering, as he had 
at first been inclined to do, and from entering 
the laboratory, with the support of the parish 
priest, a basin of holy water, anda loaded gun— 
all three of which he considered necessary to 
an exorcism ; and little by little Sor Tommaso, 
the doctor, persuaded him that Dalrymple was 
a worthy young man, deeply engaged in pro- 
found studies, and should be respected rather 
than exorcised. 
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“‘ Of course,” admitted the doctor, “he is a 
Protestant. But then he has a passport. Let 
us, therefore, let him alone.” 

The existence of the passport — indispensa- 
ble in those days — was a strong argument in 
the eyes of the simple Stefanone. He could not 
conceive that a magician, whose soul was sold 
to the devil, could possibly have a passport and 
be under the protection of the law. So the 
matter was settled. 


II. 


SIsTER Maria ADDOLORATA Sat by the open 
door of her cell, looking across the stone para- 
pet of her little balcony, and watching the 
changing richness of the western sky, as the 
sun went down far out of sight behind the moun- 
tains. Though the month was October, the 
afternoon was warm ; it was very still, and the 
air had been close in the choir during the bene- 
diction service, which was just over. She leaned 
back in her chair, and her lips parted as she 
breathed, with a perceptible desire for refresh- 
ment in the breath. She held a piece of needle- 
work in her heavy white hands ; the needle had 
been thrust through the linen, but the stitch had 
remained unfinished, and one pointed finger 
pressed the doubled edge against the other, 
lest the material should slip before she made up 
her mind to draw through. Deep in the gar- 
den, under the balcony, the late flowers were 
taking strangely vivid colors out of the bright 
sky above, and some bits of broken glass, stuck 
in the mortar on the top of the opposite wall 
as a protection against thieving boys, glowed 
like a line of rough rubiesagainst the misty dis- 
tance. Even the white walls of the bare cell, 
and the coarse gray blanket lying across the 
foot of the small bed, drank in a little of the 
color, and looked less gray and less grim. 

From the eaves, high up above the open 
door, the swallows shot down into the golden 

ht, striking great circles, and reflecting the 

1 gold of the sky from their breasts as they 
wheeled just beyond the wall, with steady wings 
wide-stretched, up and down; and each one, 
tiirning at full speed, struck upward again, and 
was out of sight in an instant, above the lin- 
tel: The nun watched them, her eyes trying to 
‘follow each of them in turn, and to recognize 

getém separately as they flashed into sight again 
and again. 

Her lips were parted, and as she sat there 
she began to sing very softly and quite uncon- 
sciously. She could not have told what the 
song was. The words were strange and oddly 
divided, and there was a deadly sadness in a 
certain interval that came back almost with 
every stave. But the voice itself was beautiful 
beyond all comparison with ordinary voices, 
full of deep and touching vibrations and far 
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harmonics, though she sang so softly, all to 
herself. Notes like hers haunt the ears —and 
sometimes the heart —when she who sang 
them has been long dead, and many would 
give much to hear but a breath of them again. 

It was hard for Maria Addolorata not to sing 
sometimes, when she was all alone in her cell, 
though it was so strictly forbidden. Singing is 
a gift of expression, when it is a really natural 
gift, as much as speech and gesture and the 
smile on the lips, with the one difference that 
it is a keener pleasure to him or to her that 
sings than gesture or speech can possibly be. 
Music, and especially singing, is a physical as 
well as an intellectual expression, a pleasure 
of the body as well as a “ delectation” of the 
soul. To sing naturally and spontaneously is 
most generally an endowment of natures phy- 
sically strong and rich by the senses, inde- 
pendently of the mind, though melody may 
sometimes be the audible translation of a silent 
thought as well as the unconscious speech of 
wordless passion. 

And in Maria’s song there was a strain of 
that unknown and fatal something which the 
nuns sometimes saw in her face, and which was 
in her eyes now, as she sang ; for they no longer 
followed the circling of the swallows, but grew 
fixed and dark, with fiery reflections from the 
sunset sky, and the regular features grew white 
and straight and square against the deepening 
shadows within the narrow room. The deep 
voice trembled a little, and the shoulders had 
a short, shivering movement under the heavy 
folds of the dark veil, as the sensation of a 
presence ran through her and made her shud- 
der. But the voice did not break, and she sang 
on louder, now, than she realized, the full notes 
swelling in her throat, and vibrating between 
the narrow walls, and floating out through the 


open door to join the flight of the swallows. 9« 


The door of the cell opened gently, but shg” 
did not hear, and sang on, leaning back in her 
chair, and gazingstill at the pink clouds abéve 
the mountains. 


‘** Death is my love, dark-eyed Death,” 


she sang. 

“ Maria!” 

The abbess was standing in the doorway 
and speaking to her, but she did not hear. 


** His hands are sweetly cold and gentle — 

Flowers of leek and firefly — 

Holy Saint John.” 
“ Maria!” cried the abbess, impatiently. 
“‘ What follies are you singing? I could hear 
you in my room!” 

Maria Addolorata started and rose from her 

seat, still holding her needlework, and turn- 
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ing half round toward her superior, with sud- 
denly downcast eyes. The elder lady came 
forward with slow dignity, and walked as far 
as the door of the balcony, where she stood 
still for a moment, gazing at the beautiful sky, 
She was not a stately woman, for she was too 
short and stout, but she had that calm air of 
assured superiority which takes the place of 
stateliness, and which seems to belong especi- 
ally to those who occupy important positions 
in the Church. Her large features, though too 
heavy, were imposing in their excessive pallor, 
while the broad, dark-brown shadowsall around 
and beneath the large black eyes gave the face 
a depth of expression which did not, perhaps, 
wholly correspond with the original character. 
It was a striking face, and considering the wide 
interval between the ages of the abbess and 
her niece, and the natural difference in color- 
ing, there was a strong family resemblance be- 
tween the two women. 

The abbess sat down upon the only chair, 
and Maria remained standing before her, her 
sewing in her hands. 

“T have often told you that you must not 
sing in your cell,” said the abbess, in a coldly 
severe tone. 

Maria’s shoulders shook her veil a little, but 
she still looked at the floor. : 

“ T cannot help it,” she answered in a con- 
strained voice. “‘I did not know that I was 
singing —” 

“ That is ridiculous! How can one sing, and 
not know it? You are not deaf. At least, you 
do not sing as though you were. I will not 
have it. I could hear you as far away as my 
own room—a love-song, too!” 

“The love of death,” suggested Maria. 

“Tt makes no difference,” answered the 
elder lady. “ You disturb the peace of the sis- 
ters with your singing. You know the rule, and 
you must obey it like the rest. If you must 
sing, then sing in church.” 

“3 .de.” 

“ Very well, that ought to be enough. Must 
you sing all the time? Suppose that the car- 
dinal had been visiting me, as was quite pos- 
sible, what impression would he have had of 
our discipline ? ” 

“Oh, Uncle Cardinal has often heard me 
sing.” 

“ You must not call him‘ Uncle Cardinal!’ 
It is like the common people who say ‘ Uncle 
Priest.’ I have told you that a hundred times, 
at least. And if the cardinal has heard you 
singing, so much the worse.” 

“He once told me that I had a good voice,” 
observed Maria, still standing before her aunt. 

“ A good voice is a gift of God, and to be 
used in church, but not in such a way as to at- 
tract attention or admiration. The devil is 
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everywhere, my daughter, and makes use of our 
best gifts as a means of temptation. The car- 
dinal certainly did not hear you singing that 
witch’s love-song which I heard just now. He 
would have rebuked you as I do.” 

“It was not a love-song. It is about death 
—and Saint John’s eve.” 

“ Well, then it is about witches. Do not ar- 
gue with me, There is a rule, and you must 
not break it.” 

Maria Addolorata said nothing, but moved 
a step, and leaned against the door-post, look- 
ing outintothe evening light. The stout abbess 
sat motionless in her straight chair, looking past 
her nieceat the distant hills. She had evidently 
said all she meant to say about the singing, and 
it did not occur to her to talk of anything else. 
A long silence followed. Maria was not timid, 
but she had been accustomed from her child- 
hood to look upon her aunt as an immensely 
superior person, moving in a higher sphere, and 
five years spent in the convent as novice and 
nun had rather increased than diminished the 
feeling of awe which the abbess inspired in the 
young girl. There was, indeed, no other sister 
in the community who would have dared to an- 
swer the abbess’s rebuke at all, and Maria’s very 
humble protest really represented an extraor- 
dinary degree of individuality and courage. 
Conventual institutions can exist only on a ba- 
sis of absolute submission. 

The abbess was neither harsh nor unkind, 
and was certainly not a very terrifying figure; 
but she possessed undeniable force of charac- 
ter, strengthened by the inborn sense of hered- 
itary right and power, and her kindness was 
as imposing as her displeasure was lofty and 
solemn. She had very little sympathy for weak- 
ness in others, but she was always ready to dis- 
pense the mercy of heaven, vicariously, so to 
say, and with a certain royally suppressed sur- 
prise that heaven should be merciful. On the 
whole, considering the circumstances, she ad- 
mitted that Maria Addolorata had accepted 
the veil with sufficient outward grace, though 
without any vocation, and she took it for granted 
that with such opportunities the girl must slowly 
develop into an abbess not unlike her prede- 
cessors. She prayed regularly, of course, and 
with especial intention, for her niece, as for the 
welfare of the order, and assumed as an unques- 
tionable result that her prayers were answered 
with perfect regularity, since her own conscience 
did not reproach her with neglect of her young 
relative’s spiritual education, 

To the abbess, religion, the order, and its du- 
ties presented themselves as a vast machine, 
controlled for the glory of God by the Pope. 
She and her nuns were parts of the great en- 
gine, which must work with perfect regularity 
in order that God might be glorified. Her mind 
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was naturally religious, but was at the same 
time essentially of the material order. There 
is a material imagination, and there is a spirit- 
ual imagination. There are very good and de- 
vout men and women who take the world— 
present and to come — quite literally, as a 
mere fulfilment of their own limitations ; who 
look upon what they know as being all that 
need be known, and upon what they believe 
of God and heaven as the mechanical con- 
sequence of what they know, rather than as 
the cause and goal, respectively, of existence 
and action ; to whom the letter of the law is the 
arbitrary expression of a despotic power, which, 
somehow, must be looked upon as merciful ; 
who answer all questions concerning God’s 
logic with the tremendous assertion of God’s 
will; whose God is a magnified man, and whose 
devil is a malignant animal, second only to 
God in understanding, while extreme from God 
in disposition. There are good men and women 
who — to use a natural, but not flippant, simile 
— take it for granted that the soul is cast into 
the troubled waters of life without the power 
to swim, or even the possibility of learning to 
float, dependent upon the bare chance ‘that 
some one may throw it the life-buoy of ritual 
religion, as its only conceivable means of sal- 
vation. And the opponents of each particular 
form of faith invariably take just such good 
men and women, with all their limitations, as 
the only true exponents of that especial creed, 
which they then proceed to tear in pieces with 
all the ease such an undue advantage of false 
premise givesthem. None of them havethought 
of intellectual mercy as being, perhaps, an in- 
tegral part of Chnistian charity. Faith they 
have in abundance, and hope also nota little; 
but charity, though it be for men’s earthly ills, 
and theoretically, if not always practically, for 
men’s spiritual shortcomings, is rigidly forbid- 
den for the errors of men’s minds. Why ? No 
thinking man can help asking the little question 
which grows great in the unanswering silence 
that follows it. 

All this is not intended as an apology for 
what the young nun Maria Addolorata after- 
ward did, though much of it is necessary in 
explanation of her deeds, which, however they 
may be regarded, brought upon her and others 
their inevitable logical consequences. Still less 
is it meant, in any sense, as an attack upon the 
conventual system of the cloistered orders, 
which system was itself a consequence of spir- 
itual, intellectual, and political history, and 
has a prime right to be judged upon the evi- 
dence of its causes, and not by the shortcom- 
ings of its results in changed times. What has 
been said merely makes clear the fact that the 
characters, minds, and dispositions of Maria 
Addolgrata, and of her aunt, the abbess, were 
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wholly unsuited to eachother. And this one fact 
became a source of life and death, of happiness 
and misery, of comedy and tragedy, to many 
individuals, even to the present day. 

The nun remained motionless, pressing her 
cheek against the door-post and looking out. 
Heraunt had not quite shut the door by which 
she had entered, and a cool stream of air blew 
outward from the corridor and through the cell, 
bringing with it that peculiar odor which be- 
longs to all large and old buildings inhabited 
by religious communities. It is made up from 
the cold exhalations from stone walls and paved 
floors in which there is always some dampness, 
of the acrid smell of the heavy, leathern wad- 
ded curtains which shut off the main drafts of 
air, as the swinging doors do in a mine, of a 
faint but perceptible suggestion of incense 
which penetrates the whole building from the 
church or the chapel, and, not least, of the fumes 
from the cookery of the great quantities of veg- 
etables which are the staple food of the breth- 
ren or the sisters. It is as imperceptible to the 
monks and nuns themselves as the smell of to- 
bacco to the smoker. 

It had been very close in the little cell, and 
Maria was glad of the coolness that came in 
through the open door. Hereyes were fixed on 
the sky with a longing look. Again the words 
of her song rose to her lips, but she checked 
them, remembering her aunt’s presence; and 
with the effort to be silent came the strong 
wish to be free, to be over there upon those 
purple hills at evening, to look beyond, and 
watch the sun sinking into the distant sea, to 
breathe her fill of the mountain air, to run 
along the crests of the hills till she should be 
tired, to sleep under the open sky, to see in 
dreams to-morrow’s sun rising through the 
trees, to be waked by the song of birds, and 
to find that the dream was true. 

Instead of that, and instead of all it meant 
to her, there was to be the silent evening meal ; 
the close, lighted chapel; the wearily nasal 
chant of the sisters; her lonely cell, with its 
close darkness ; the unrefreshing sleep, broken 
by the bell calling her to another office in the 
chapel; then, at last, the dawn, and the day, 
which would seem as much a prisoner as her- 
self within the convent walls; and the praying 
and nasal chanting; and the counting of sheets 
and pillow-cases; and doing a little sewing ; and 
singing to herself, perhaps, and then the being 
reproved for it—the whole varied by meals 
of coarse food, and periodical stations in her 
seat in the choir. The day! The very sun 
seemed imprisoned in his corner of the garden 
wall, dragging slowly at his chain, in a short 
half-circle, from morning till evening, like a 
watch-dog tied up in a yard beside his kennel. 
The night was better. Sometimes she could 
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see the moon-rays through the cracks of the 


‘balcony door, as she lay in her bed. She could 


see them against the darkness, and the ends 
of them were straight white lines and round 
white spots on the floor and on the walls. Her 
thoughts played in them, and her maiden fan. 
cies caught them, and followed them lightly out 
into the white night, and far away to the third 
world, which is dreamland. And in her dreams 
she sang to the midnight stars, and clasped her 
bare arms round the moon’s white throat, kiss- 
ing the moon-lady’s pale and passionate cheek, 
till she lost herself in the mysterious eyes, and 
found herself once more, bathed in cool star- 
showers, the queen of a tender dream. 

There sat the abbess in the only chair, stolid, 
righteous, imposing —the incarnation and rep- 
resentative of the ninety-and-nine who need no 
forgiveness, as exasperatingly and mathemat- 
ically virtuous as a dogma, a woman against 
whom no sort of reproach could be brought, 
and at the mere sight of whom false witnesses 
would shrivel up and die, like jellyfish in the 
sun. She not only approved of the convent life, 
but she liked it. She was at liberty to do a 
thousand things which were not permitted to 
the nuns, but she had not the slightest inclina- 
tion to do any of them, any more than she was 
inclined to admit that any of them could pos- 
sibly be unhappy if they would only pray, sing, 
sleep, and eat boiled cabbage at the appointed 
hours. What had she in common with Maria 
Addolorata, except that she was born a prin- 
cess and a Braccio? 

Of what use was it to be a princess by birth, 
like a dozen or more of the sisters, or even a 
noble, like all the others? Of what use or ad- 
vantage could anything be where liberty was 
not? An even plainer and more desperate 
question rose in the young nun’s heart, as she 
leaned her cheek against the door-post, still 
warm with the afternoon sun. Of what use 
was life if it was to be lived in the tomb with 
the accompaniment of a life-long funeral ser- 
vice ? Why should not God be as well pleased 
with suicide as with self-burial ?. Why should 
not death all at once, by the sudden dash of 
cleanly steel, be as noble and acceptable a sac- 
rifice as death by sordid degrees of orderly 
suffering, systematic starvation, and ngidly 
regulated misery? Was not life, life—and 
blood, blood —whether drawn by drops, orshed 
from a quick wound in the splendid redness of 
one heroic instant? Surely it would be as grand 
a thing, if a mere sacrifice were the object, to 
be laid down stark dead, with the death-thrust 
in the heart, at the foot of the altar, in all her 
radiant youth and full young beauty, untempted 
and unsullied, as to fastand pray through forty 
querulous years of misery in prison. 

But then there was the virtue of patience. 
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Therein, doubtless, lay the difference. It was 
not the death alone that was to please God, 
but the long manner of it, the summed-up ac- 
count of suffering, the interest paid on the 
capital of life after it was invested in death. 
God was to be pleased with items, and the sum 
of them. Item, a sleepless night. Item, a bad 
cold, caught by kneeling on the damp stones. 
Item, a dish of sweets refused on a feast-day. 
Item, the resolution not to laugh when a fly 
settled on the-abbess’s nose. Item, the resolu- 
tion not to wish that her hair had never been 
cut off. Item, being stifled in summer and 
frozen in winter in her cell. Item, appreciat- 
ing that it was the best cell, and that she was 
better off than the other sisters. 

Repeat the items for half a century, sum 
them up, and offer them to God as a meet and 
fitting sacrifice — the destruction, by fine de- 
grees of petty suffering, of one woman’s whole 
life, almost from the beginning, and quite to 
the end, with the total annihilation of all its 
human possibilities of love, of motherhood, 
of reasonable enjoyment and legitimate hap- 
piness— that was the formula for salvation 
which Maria Addolorata had received with the 
veil. 

And not only had she received it. It had 
been thrust upon her because she chanced to 
be the only daughter of the ancient house of 
Braccio available to fill the hereditary seat be- 
neath the wooden canopy as abbess of the 
Subiaco Carmelites. If there had been another 
sister, less fair, more religiously disposed, that 
sister would have been chosen in Maria’s stead. 
But there was no other; and there must be a 
young Braccio nun, to take the place of the 
elder one, when the latter should have filled 
her account to overflowing with little items to 
be paid for with the gold of certain salvation. 

That a sinful woman, full of sorrows and 
weary of the world, might silently bow her 
head under the nun’s veil, and wear out with 
prayerful austerity the deep-cut letters of her 
sin’s story, that, at least, was a thing Maria 
could understand. There were faces among the 
sisters that haunted her in her solitude, lips 
that could have told much, but which said only 
“ Miserere”; eyes that had looked on love, and 
that fixed themselves now only on the cross ; 
cheeks blanched with grief and hollowed as 
the marble of an ancient fountain by often 
flowing tears; hearts that had given all, and 
had been beaten and bruised and rejected. 
The convent was for them ; the life was a life 
for them; for them there was no freedom be- 
yond these walls, in the living world, nor any- 
where on this side of death. They had done 
right in coming, and they did right in staying ; 
they were reasonable when they prayed that 
they might have time, before they died, to be 
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sorry for their sins and to touch again the hem 
of the garment of innocence. 

But even they, if they were told that it 
would be right, would they not rather shorten 
their time to a day, even to one instant, of ag- 
gregated pain, and offer up their sacrifice all 
atonce? And why should it not be right? Did 
God delight in pain and suffering for its own 
sake? The passionate girl’s heart revolted an- 
grily against a Being that could enjoy the suf- 
ferings of helpless creatures, 

But then there was that virtue of patience 
again, which was beyond her comprehension. 
At last she spoke, her face still to the sunset. 

“ What difference can it make to God how 
we die ?” she asked, scarcely conscious that 
she was speaking. 

The abbess must have started a little, for the 
chair creaked suddenly several seconds before 
she answered. Her face did not relax, how- 
ever, nor were her hands unclasped from each 
other as they lay folded on her knees. 

“ That is a foolish question, my daughter,” 
she said at last. ‘“ Do you think that God was 
not pleased by the sufferings of the holy mar- 
tyrs, and did not reward them for what they 
bore?” 

“ No, I did not mean that,” answered Ma- 
ria, quickly. “But why should we not all be 
martyrs? It would be much quicker.” 

“ Heaven preserve us!” exclaimed the ab- 
bess. “ What are you thinking of, child?” 

“It would be so much quicker,” repeated 
Maria. “ What are we here for? To sacrifice 
our lives to God. We wish to make this sac- 
rifice, and God promises to accept it. Why 
would it be less complete if we were led to the 
altar as soon as we have finished our noviti- 
ate, and quickly killed? It would be the same, 
and it would be much quicker. What differ- 
ence can it make how we die —since we are to 
die in the end without accomplishing anything 
except dying ?” 

By this time the abbess’s pale hands were 
unclasped, and one of them pressed each knee, 
as she leaned far forward in her seat with an 
expression of surprise and horror, her dark lips 
parted, and all the lines of her colorless face 
drawn down. 

“« Are you mad, Maria ?” she asked in a low 
voice. 

“Mad? No. Why should you think me 
mad?” The nun turned and looked down at 
her aunt. “After all, it is the great question. 
Our lives are but a preparation for death. Why 
need the preparation be so long ? Why should 
the death be soslow ? Why should it be right 
to kill ourselves for the glory of God by de- 
grees, and wrong to do it all at once, if one 
has the courage? I think it is a very reason- 
able question.” 
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“ Indeed, you are beside yourself! The devil 
suggests such things to you, and blinds you to 
the truth, my child. Penance and prayer, 
prayer and penance — by the grace of Heaven 
it will pass.” 

“ Penance and prayer!” exclaimed Maria, 
sadly. “ That is it—a slow death, but a sure 
one.” 

“TI am more than sixty years old,” replied 
the abbess. “ I have done penance and prayed 
prayers all my life, and you see—I am well, 
I am stout.” 

“ For charity’s sake, do not say so!” cried 
Maria, making the sign of the horns with her 
fingers to ward off the evil eye. “ You will 
certainly fall ill.” 

“ Our lives are of God. It is our own eyes 
that are evil. You must not make horns with 
your fingers. It is a heathen superstition, as I 
have often told you. But many of you do it. 
Maria, I wish to speak to you seriously.” 

“‘ Speak, mother,” answered the young nun, 
the strong habit of submission returning in- 
stantly with the other’s grave tone. 

“ These thoughts of yours are very wicked. 
We are placed in the world, and we must con- 
tinue to live in it as long as God wills that 
we should. When God is pleased to deliver 
us, he will take us in good time. You and I 
and the sisters should be thankful that, during 
our brief stay on earth, this sanctuary has fal- 
len to our lot, and this possibility of a holy 
life. We must take every advantage of it, thank- 
ing Heaven if our stay be long enough for us 
to repent of our sins, and obtain indulgence 
for our venial shortcomings. It is wicked to 
desire to shorten our lives. It is wicked to de- 
sire anything which is not the will of God. 
We are here to live, to watch and pray —not 
to complain and to rebel.” 

The abbess was stout, as she herself ad- 
mitted, and between her sudden surprise at her 
niece’s wholly unorthodox — not to say blasphe- 
mous — suggestion of suicide as a means of 
grace, and her own attempt at eloquence, she 
grew rapidly warm, in spite of the compara- 
tively cool draft which was passing out from 
the interior of the building. She caught the 
end of her loose over-sleeve, and fanned herself 
slowly when she had finished speaking. 

But Maria Addolorata did not consider that 
she was answered. There, in the cell of a Car- 
melite convent, in the heart of a young girl who 
had perhaps never heard of Shakspere, and 
who certainly knew nothing of “ Hamlet,” the 
question of all questions found itself, and she 
found for it such speech as she could command. 
It broke out passionately and impatiently. 

“ What are we? And why are we what we 
are? Yes,mother—I know that you are good, 
and that all you say is true. But it is not all. 
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There is all the world beyond it. To live, or 
not to live — but you know that this is not liy- 
ing! It is not meant to be living, as the peo- 
ple outside understand what living means, 
What does it all signify but death, when we 
take the veil, and lie before the altar, and are 
covered with a funeral pall? It means dying— 
then why not altogether dying? Has not God 
angels in thousands to praise him and wor- 
ship him, and pray for sinners on earth ? And 
they sing and pray gladly, beeause they are 
blessed, and do not suffer aswe do. Why should 
God want us, poor little nuns, to live half dead, 
and to praise him with voices that crack with 
the cold in winter, and to kneel till we faint 
with the heat in summer, and to wear out our 
bodies with fasting and prayer and penance, till 
it is all we can do to crawl to our places in the 
choir ? Not I,—I am young and strong still, 
—nor you, perhaps, for you are strong still, 
though you are not young. But many of the 
sisters,— yes, they are the best ones, I know,— 
they are killing themselves by inches, before 
our eyes. You know it, I know it, they know 
it themselves. Why should they not find some 
shorter way of death for God’s glory? Or, 
if not, why should they not live happily, since 
many of them could? Why should God, who 
made us, wish us to destroy ourselves — or 
if he does, then why may we not do it in 
our own way? Ah,—it would be so short,— 
a knife-thrust, and then the great peace for- 
ever!” 

The abbess had risen, and was standing be- 
fore Maria, one hand resting on the back of 
the rush-bottomed chair. 

“ Blasphemy!” she cried, finding breath at 
last. “It is blasphemy, or madness, or both! 
It is the evil one’s own doing! Forgive her, 
good God! She does not know what she is 
saying! Almighty and most merciful God, for- 
give her!” 

For a moment Maria Addolorata was silent, 
realizing how far she had forgotten herself, 
and startled by the abbess’s terrified eyes and 
excited tone. But she was naturally a far more 
daring woman than she herself knew. Though 
her face was pale, her lips smiled at her good 
aunt’s fright. 

“ But that is not an answer—just to cry 
‘blasphemy,’” she said. “The question 1s 
clear —” 

She did not finish the sentence. The abbess 
was really beside herself with religious terror. 
With almost violent hands she dragged and 
thrust her niece down till Maria fell upon her 
knees. 

“ Pray, child! Pray, before it is too late!” 
she cried. “ Pray on your knees that this pos- 
session may pass before your soul is lost for- 
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ever: 
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She herself knelt beside the girl upon the 
stones, still clasping her and pressing her down. 
And she prayed aloud, long, fervently, almost 
wildly, appealing to God for protection against 
a bodily tempting devil, who, by his will, and 
with evil strength, was luring and driving a hu- 
man soul to utter damnation. 


III. 


“Tr is well,” said Stefanone. “ The world is 
come to an end, I will not say anything more.” 

He finished his tumbler of wine, leaned back 
on the wooden bench against the brown wall, 
played with the broad silver buttons of his dark- 
blue jacket, and stared hard at Sor Tommaso, 
the doctor, who sat opposite to him. The doc- 
tor returned his glance rather unsteadily, and 
betook himself to his snuff-box. It was of worn 
black ebony, adorned in the middle of the lid 
with a small view of Saint Peter’s and the col- 
onnades in mosaic, with a very bluesky. From 
long use each tiny fragment of the mosaic was 
surrounded by a minute black line, which in- 
deed lent some tone to the intensely clear at- 
mosphere of the little picture, but gave the 
architecture represented therein a dirty and 
neglected appearance. The snuff itself, how- 
ever, was of the superior quality known as Si- 
cilian in those days, and was ofa beautiful light 
brown color, 

“And why ?” asked the doctor, very slowly, 
between the operations of pinching, stuffing, 
snuffing, and dusting. “ Why is the world come 
to an end?” 

Stefanone’s eyes grew sullen, with a sort of 
dull glare in their unwinking gaze. He looked 
dangerous just then, but the doctor did not 
seem to be in the least afraid of him. 

“You, who have made it end, should know 
why,” answered the peasant, after a short 
pause. 

Stefanone was a man of the Roman type, of 
medium jieight, thick-set, and naturally melan- 
cholic, with thin, straight lips that were clean- 
shaven, straight black hair, a small but aggres- 
sively aquiline nose, and heavy hands, hairy on 
the backs of the fingers, between the knuckles. 
His wife, Sora Nanna, said that he had a fist 
like a paving-stone. He also looked as though 
he might have the constitution of a mule. He 
was at that time about five-and-thirty years of 
age, and there were a few strong lines in his 
face, notably those curved ones drawn from the 
beginning of the nostrils to the corners of the 
mouth, which are said to denote an uncertain 
temper. 

He wore the dress of the richer peasants of 
that day, a coarse but spotless white shirt, very 
open at the throat, a jacket and waistcoat of 
stout dark-blue cloth with large and smooth 
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silver buttons, knee-breeches, white stockings, 
and heavy low shoes with steel buckles. He 
combined the occupations of farmer, wine- 
seller, and carrier. When he was on the road 
between Subiaco and Rome, Gigetto, already 
mentioned, was supposed to represent him. It 
was understood that Gigetto was to marry An- 
netta—if he could be prevailed upon to do so; 
for he was the younger son of a peasant fam- 
ily which held its head even higher than Ste- 
fanone, and the young man,as well as his people, 
looked upon Annetta’s wild ways with disap- 
proval, though her fortune, as the only child of 
Stefanone and Sora Nanna, was a very strong 
attraction. In the mean time Gigetto acted as 
though he were the older man’s partner in the 
wine-shop, and, as he was a particularly honest, 
but also a particularly idle, young man, with a 
taste for singing and playing on the guitar, the 
position suited him admirably. 

As for Sor Tommaso, with whom Stefanone 
seemed inclined to quarrel on this particular 
evening, he was a highly respectable personage 
in a narrow-shouldered, high-collared black 
coat with broad skirts, and a snuff-colored waist- 
coat. He wore a stock which was decidedly 
shabby, but decent, and the thin cuffs of his 
shirt were turned back over the tight sleeves of 
his coat, in the old fashion. He also wore amaz- 
ingly tight black trousers, strapped closely over 
his well-blacked boots. To tell the truth, these 
nether garments, though of great natural re- 
sistance, had lived so long at a high tension, so 
to say, that they were no longer equally tight 
at all points, and there were, undoubtedly, 
certain perceptible spots on them; but, on 
the whole, the general effect of the doctor’s 
appearance was fashionable, in the fashion 
of several years earlier, and judged by the 
standard of Subiaco. He wore his hair ra- 
ther long, in a handsome, iron-gray confu- 
sion; his face was close-shaven, and, though 
he was thin, his complexion was somewhat 
apoplectic. 

Having duly and solemnly finished the op- 
eration of taking snuff, the doctor looked at the 
peasant. 

“JT do not wish to have said anything,” he 
observed, by way of a general retractation. 
“ These are probably follies.” 

“ And for not having meant to say anything, 
you have planted this knife in my heart!” re- 
torted Stefanone, the veins swelling at his tem- 
ples. “Thank you. I wish to die if I forget 
it. You tell me that this daughter of mine is 
making love with the Englishman. And then 
you say that you do not wish to have said anv- 
thing! May he die, the Englishman, he, and 
whoever made him, with the whole family! An 
evil death on him and all his house!” 

“So long as you do not make me die, too!” 
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exclaimed Sor Tommaso, with a rather pitying 
smile. 

“Eh! To die—it is soon said! And yet 
people do die. You, who are a doctor, should 
know that. And you do not wish to have said 
anything! Bravo, doctor! Words are words. 
And yet they can sting. And after a thousand 
years they still sting. You— what can you un- 
derstand? Are you, perhaps, a father? You 
have not even a wife. Oh, blessed be God! 
You do not even know what you are saying. 
You know nothing. You think, perhaps, be- 
cause you are a doctor that you know more 
than I do. I will tell you that you are an ig- 
norant!” 

“ Oh, beautiful!” cried the doctor, angrily, 
stung by what is still almost a mortal insult. 
“You—to me— ignorant! Oh, beautiful, most 
beautiful—this! From a peasant to a man of 
science! Perhaps you, too, have a diploma 
from the University of the Sapienza —” 

“Tf I had, I should wrap half a pound of 
sliced ham — fat ham, you know — in it for 
the first customer. What should I do with 
your diplomas! I ask you, what do you know? 
Do you know at all what a daughter is? 
Blood of my blood, heart of my heart, hand of 
this hand. But I am a peasant, and you are 
a doctor. Therefore, I know nothing.” 


“ And meanwhile you give me ‘ignorant’ 
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in my face!” retorted Sor Tommaso. 

“ Yes —and I repeat it!” cried Stefanone, 
leaning forward, his clenched hand on the ta- 
ble. “I say it twice, three times — ignorant, 
ignorant, ignorant! Have you understood ?” 

“ Say it louder! In that way every one can 
hear you! Beast of a sheep-grazer!” 

“ And you—crow-feeder! Furnisher of 
grave-diggers! And then — ignorant! Oh— 
this time I have said it clearly!” 

“ And it seems to me that it is enough,” 
roared the doctor, across the table. “Ciociaro! 
Take that!” 

“ Ciociaro? I? Oh, your soul! If I get 
hold of you with my hands!” 

A “ciociaro” is a hill-man who wears 
“ cioce,” or rags, bound upon his feet with lea- 
thern sandals and thongs. He is generally a 
shepherd, and is held in contempt by the more 
respectable people of the larger mountain 
towns. To call a man a “ciociaro” is a bitter 
insult. 

Stefanone in his anger had half risen from 
his seat. But the wooden bench on which he 
had been sitting was close to the wall behind 
him, and the heavy oak table was pushed up 
within a few inches of his chest, so that his 
movements were considerably hampered as he 
stretched out his hands rather wildly toward 
his adversary. The latter, who possessed more 
moral than physical courage, moved his chair 
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back, and prepared to make his escape if Ste. 
fanone showed signs of coming round the table, 

At that moment a tall figure darkened the 
door that opened upon the street, and a quiet, 
dry voice spoke with a strong foreign accent, 
It was Angus Dalrymple, returning from a 
botanizing expedition in the hills, after being 
absent all day. 

“ That is a very uncomfortable way of fight- 
ing,” he observed, as he stood still in the door- 
way. “ You cannot hit a man across a table 
broader than your arm is long, Signore Stefano,” 

The effect of his words was instantaneous, 
Stefanone fell back into his seat. The doctor's 
anxious and excited expression resolved itself 
instantly into a polite smile. 

“We were only playing,” he said suavely. 
“ A little discussion — a mere jest. Our friend 
Stefanone was explaining something.” 

“ Tf the table had been narrower, he would 
have explained you away altogether,” observed 
Dalrymple, coming forward. 

He laid a tin box which he had with him 
upon the table, and shook hands with Sor 
Tommaso. Then he slipped behind the table, - 
and sat down close to his host, as a precau- 
tionary measure in case the play should be re- 
sumed. Stefanone would have had a bad 
chance of being dangerous if the powerful 
Scotchman chose to hold him down. But the 
peasant seemed to have become as suddenly 
peaceful as the doctor. 

“It was nothing,” said Stefanone, quietly 
enough, though his eyes were bloodshot, and 
glanced about the room in an unsettled way. 

At that moment Annetta entered from a 
door leading to the staircase. Her eyes were 
fixed on Dalrymple’s face as she came for- 
ward, carrying a polished brass lamp with 
three burning wicks, which she placed upon 
the table. Dalrymple looked up at her, and 
seeing her expression of inquiry, slowly nod- 
ded. With a laugh which drew her long red- 
brown lips back from her short white teeth, 
the girl produced a small flask and a glass, 
which she had carried behind her and out of 
sight when she came in. She set them before 
Dalrymple. 

“T saw you coming,” she said, and laughed 
again. “And then— it is always the same. 
Half a foglietta of the old, just for the appe- 
tite.” 

Sor Tommaso glanced at Stefanone in a 
meaning way, but the girl's father affected not 
to see him. Dalrymple nodded his thanks, 
poured a few drops of wine into the glass and 
scattered them upon the brick floor, accord- 
ing to the ancient custom, both for rinsing the 
glass and as a libation, and then offered to fill 
the glasses of the two men, who smiled, shook 
their heads, and covered their tumblers with 
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their right hands. At last Dalrymple helped 
himself, nodded politely to his companions, 
and slowly emptied the glass, which held al- 
most all the contents of the little flask. The 
foglietta, or leaflet, of wine is said to have 
been so called from the twisted and rolled vine- 
leaf which generally serves it for a stopper. 
A whole foglietta contained a scant pint. 

“Will you eat now?” asked Annetta, still 
smiling. 

“ Presently,” answered Dalrymple. “ What 
is there to eat ? I. am hungry.” 

“ It seems that you have to say so!” laughed 
the girl. “It isa new thing. There is beef- 
steak or mutton, if you wish to know. And 
ham —a fresh ham cut to-day. It is one of 
the Grape-eater’s, and it seems good. You re- 
member, Sor Tommaso, the — speaking with 
respect to your face —the pig we called the 
Grape-eater last year ? Speaking with respect, 
he was a good pig. It is one of his hams that 
we have cut. There is also salad, and fresh 
bread, which you like. And wine—lI will not 
speak of it. Eh, he likes wine, the Englishman ! 
‘ Hecomes in with a long, long face—and when 
he goes to bed, his face is wide, wide. That is 
the wine. But, then, it does nothing else to 
him. It only changes his face. When I look 
at him I seem to see the moon waxing.” 

“ You talk too much,” said Stefanone. 

“ Never mind, papa! Words are not pen- 
nies. The more one wastes, the more one has!” 

Dalrymple said nothing ; but he smiled as 
she turned lightly with a toss of her small dark 
head and left the room. 

“ Fine blood,” observed the doctor, with a 
conciliatory glance at the girl’s father. 

“You will be wanted before long, Sor Tom- 
maso,” said Dalrymple, gravely. “I hear that 
the abbess is very ill.” 

The doctor looked up with sudden interest, 
and put on his professional expression. 

“The abbess, you say? Dear me! She is 
not young! What has she? Who told you, 
Sor Angoscia ?” 

Now, “Sor Angoscia” signifies in English 
“ Sir Anguish,” but the doctor, in spite of really 
conscientious efforts, could not get nearer to 
the pronunciation of Angus. Nevertheless, 
with Northern persistency, Dalrymple corrected 
him for the hundredth time. The doctor’s first 
attempt had resulted in his calling the Scotch- 
man “ Sor Langusta,” which means “ Sir Cray- 
fish””— and it must be admitted that “An- 
guish” was an improvement. 

“ Angus,” said Dalrymple. “My name is 
Angus. The abbess has caught a severe cold 
from sitting in a draft when she was over- 
heated. It has immediately settled on her 
lungs, and you may be sent for at any moment. 
I passed by the back of the convent on my 
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way down, and the gardener was just coming 
out of the postern. He told me.” 

“ Dear me, dear me!” exclaimed Sor Tom- 
maso, shaking his head. ‘Cold — bronchitis, 
pleurisy, pneumonia — it is soon done! One 
would be enough! Those nuns, what do they 
eat? A little grass, a little boiled paste, a lit- 
tle broth of meat on Sundays. What strength 
should they have? And then pray, pray, sing, 
sing! It needs a chest! Poor lungs! I will go to 
my home and get ready — blisters — mustard — 
a lancet — they will not allow a barber in the 
convent to bleed them. Well—I make my- 
self the barber. What a life, what a life! If 
you wish to die young, be a doctor at Subiaco, 
Sor Angoscia. Good night, dear friend. Good 
night, Stefanone. I wish not to have said any- 
thing— you know— that little affair. Let us 
speak no more about it. I am more beast than 
you, because I said anything. Good night.” 

Sor Tommaso got his stick from a dark 
corner, pressed his broad catskin hat upon his 
head, and took his respectability away on its 
tightly incased black legs. 

“ And may the devil go with you,” said Ste- 
fanone, under his breath, as the doctor disap- 
peared. 

“Why?” inquired Dalrymple, who had 
caught the words. 

“T said nothing,” answered the peasant, 
thoughtfully trimming one wick of the lamp 
with the bent brass wire which, with the snuf- 
fers, hung by a chain from a ring by which the 
lamp was carried. 

“TI thought you spoke,” said the Scotch- 
man. “ Well— the abbess is very ill, and Sor 
Tommaso has a job.” 

“ May he do it well! So that it need not be 
begun again.” 

“ What do you mean?” Dalrymple slowly 
sipped the remains of his little measure of wine. 

“Those nuns!” exclaimed Stefanone, in- 
stead of answering the question. “ What are 
they here to do in this world? Better make 
saints of them —and good night. There would 
be one misery less. Do you know what they 
do? They make wine. Good! But they do 
not drink it. They sell it for a farthing less by 
the foglietta than other people. The devil take 
them and their wine!” 

Dalrymple glanced at the angry peasant 
with some amusement, but did not make any 
answer. 

“Eh, signore!” cried Stefanone. “You who 
are a foreigner and a Protestant, can you not 
say something, since it would be no sin for 
fou?” 

“ T was thinking of something to say, Signore 
Stefanone. But as for that, who does the busi- 
ness for the convent? They cannot do it for 
themselves, I suppose. Who determines the 
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price of their wine for them? Or the price of 
their corn?” 

“ They are not so stupid as you think. Oh, 
no! They are not stupid, the nuns. They know 
the price of this, and the cost of that, just as 
well as you and I do. But Gigetto’s father, 
Sor Agostino, is their steward, if that is what 
you wish to know. And his father was before 
him, and Gigetto will be after him, with his 
pumpkin head. And the rest is sung by the 
organ, as we say when mass is over. For you 
know about Gigetto and Annetta ? ” 

“Yes. And as you cannot quarrel with Sor 
Agostino on that account, I do not see but 
that you will either have to bear it, or sell your 
wine a farthing cheaper than that of the nuns.” 

“ Eh—that is soon said. A farthing cheaper 
thantheirs! Thatmeanshalfabaiocco cheaper 
than I sell it now. And the best is only five 
baiocchi the foglietta, and the cheapest is two 
and a half. Good-by, profit — a pleasant jour- 
ney to Stefanone! But it is those nuns. They 
are to blame, and the devil will pay them.” 

“In that case, you need not,” observed Dal- 
rymple, rising. “ I am going to wash my hands 
before supper.” 

“ At your pleasure, signore,” answered Ste- 
fanone, politely. 

As Dalrymple went out, Annetta passed him 
at the door, bringing in plates and napkins, and 
knives and forks. ‘The girl glanced at his face 
as he went by. 

“‘ Be quick, signore,” she said, with a laugh. 
“ The beefsteak of mutton is grilling.” 

He nodded, and went up the dark stairs, his 
heavy shoes sending back echoes as he trod. 
Stefanone still sat at the table, turning the glass 
wine-measure upside down over the tumbler 
to let the last drops run out. He watched them 
as they fell, one by one, without looking up at 
his daughter, who began to arrange the plates 
for Dalrymple’s meal. 

“T will teach you to make love with the Eng- 
lishman,” he said slowly, still watching the 
dropping wine. 

“Me!” cried Annetta, with real or feigned 
astonishment; and she tossed a knife and fork 
angrily into a plate, with a loud, clattering 
noise. 

“ T am speaking with you,” answered her fa- 
ther, without raising his eyes. “ Do you know ? 
You will come to a bad end.” 

“ Thank you!” replied the girl, contemptu- 
ously. “ If you say so, it must be true. Now, 
who has told you that the Englishman is mak- 
ing love tome? Anapoplexy on him, whoever 
he may be!” 

“ Pretty words fora girl! Sor Tommaso told 
me. A little more, and I would have torn his 
tongue out. Just then the Englishman came 
in. Sor Tommaso got off easily.” 
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The girl’s tone changed very much when she 
spoke again, and there was a dull and angry 
lightinhereyes. Her long lips were still parted, 
and showed her gleaming teeth, but the smile 
was altogether gone. 

“Yes. Too easily,” she said, almost in a 
whisper, and there was a low hiss in the words, 

“In the mean while it is true — what he 
said,” continued Stefanone. ‘“ You make eyes 
at him. You wait for him and watch for him 
when he comes back from the mountains —” 

“Well? Is it not my place to serve him with 
his supper? If you are not satisfied, hire a ser- 
vant to wait on him. You are rich. What do 
I care for the Englishman? Perhaps it is a 
pleasure to roast my face over the charcoal, 
cooking his meat for him. As for Sor Tom- 
maso —” 

She stopped short in her speech. Her father 
knew what the tone meant, and looked up for 
the first time. 

“Q-é! ” he exclaimed, as one suddenly aware 
of a danger and warning some one else. 

“ Nothing,” answered Annetta, looking down, 
and arranging the knives and forks symmetri- 
cally on the clean cloth she had laid. 

“1 might have killed him just now in hot 
blood, when the Englishman came in,” said 
Stefanone, reflectively. “ But now my blood 
has grown cold. I shall do nothing to him.” 

“So much the better for him.” She still 
spoke in a low voice as she turned away from 
the table. 

“ But I will kill you,” said Stefanone, “ if I 
see you making eyes at the Englishman!” 

He rose, and, taking up his hat, which lay 
beside him, edged his way out along the wooden 
bench, moving cautiously lest he should shake 
the table and upset the lamp or the bottles. An- 
netta had turned again, at the threat he had 
uttered, and stood still, waiting for him to get 
out into the room, her hands on her hips, and 
her eyes on fire. 

“ You will kill me?” she asked, just as he 
was opposite to her. ‘ Well — kill me, then! 
Here I am. What are you waiting for? For 
the Englishman to interfere? He is washing 
his hands. He always takes a long time.” 

“Then it is true that you have fallen in love 
with him ? ” asked Stefanone, his anger return- 
ing. 

“ Him or another. What does it matter to 
you ? You remind me of the old woman who 

*beat her cat, and then cried when it ran away. 
If you want me to stay at home, you had bet- 
ter find me a husband.” 

“Do you want anything better than Gi- 
getto? Apoplexy! But you have ideas!” 

“ You are making a good business of it with 
Gigetto, in truth!” cried the girl, scornfully. 
“ He eats, he drinks, and then he sings. But 
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he does not marry. He will not even make love 
to me — not even with an eye. And then be- 
cause I love the Englishman, who is a great 
lord, though he says he is a doctor, I must die. 
Well, kill me!” She stared insolently at her 
father for a moment. “ Oh, well,” she added 
scornfully, “if you have not time now, it must 
be for to-morrow. I am busy.” 

She turned on her heel with a disdainful fling 
of her short, dark skirt. Stefanone was exas- 
perated, and his anger had returned. Before 
she was out of reach, he struck her with his 
open hand. Instead of striking her cheek, the 
blow fell upon the back of her head and neck, 
and sent her stumbling forward. She caught 
the back ofa chair, steadied herself, and turned 
again instantly, at her full height, not deign- 
ing to raise her hand to the place that hurt her. 

“ Coward! ” she exclaimed. “ But I will pay 
you—and Sor Tommaso— for that blow!” 

‘ «Whenever you like,” answered her father, 
gruffly, but already sorry for what he had done. 

He turned his back, and went out into the 
night. It was now almost quite dark, and An- 
netta stood still by the chair, listening to his 
retreating footsteps. Then she slowly turned, 
and gazed at the flaring wicks of the lamp. 
With a gesture that suggested the movement 
of a young animal, she rubbed the back of her 
neck with one hand, and leisurely turned her 
head first to one side and then to the other. 
Her brown skin was unusually pale, but there 
was no moisture in her eyes as she stared at 
the lamp. 

“But I will pay you, Sor Tommaso,’ 
said thoughtfully and softly. 

Then turning her eyes from the lamp at last, 
she took up one of the knives from the table, 
looked at it, felt the edge, and laid it down 
contemptuously. In those days all the respect- 
able peasants in the Roman villages had solid 
silver forks and spoons, which have long since 
gone to the melting-pot to paytaxes. But they 
used the same blunt, pointless knives with 
wooden handles which they use to-day. 

Annetta started as she heard Dalrymple’s 
tread upon the stone steps of the staircase, but 
she recovered herself instantly, gave a finishing 
touch to the table, rubbed the back of her head 
quickly once more, and met him with a smile. 

“Is the beefsteak of mutton ready?” in- 
quired the Scotchman, cheerfully, with his ex- 
traordinary accent. 

Annetta ran past him, and returned almost 
before he was seated, bringing the food. The 
gitl sat down at the end of the table, opposite 
the street door, and watched him as he swal- 
lowed one mouthful of meat after another, now 
and then stopping to drink a tumbler of wine 
at a draught. 

“You must be very strong, Signore,” said 
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Annetta, at last, her chin resting on her dou- 
bled hand. 

“Why?” inquired Dalrymple, carelessly, 
between two mouthfuls. 

* Because you eat so much. It must be a 
fine thing to eat so much meat. We eat very 
little of it.” 

“Why?” asked the Scotchman again, be- 
tween his mouthfuls. 

“ Oh, who knows? It costs much. That 
must be the reason. Besides, it does not go 
down. I should not care for it.” 

“It is ahabit.” Dalrymple drank. “In my 
country most of the people eat oats,” he said, 
as he set down his glass. 

“Oats!” laughed the girl. “ Like horses! 
But horses will eat meat, too, like you. As for 
me — good bread, fresh cheese, a little salad, 
a drink of wine and water — that is enough.” 

“ Like the nuns,” observed Dalrymple, at- 
tacking the ham of the “ Grape-eater.” 

“Oh, the nuns! They live on boiled cab- 
bage! You can smell ita mile away. But they 
make good cakes.” 

“ You often go to the convent, do you not ?” 
asked the Scotchman, filling his glass, for the 
first mouthful of ham made him thirsty again. 
“You take the linen up with your mother, I 
know.” 

** Sometimes, when I feel like going,” an- 
swered the girl, willing to show that it was not 
her duty to carry baskets. “I only go when we 
have the small baskets that one can carry on 
one’shead. I willtell you. They use the small 
baskets for the finer things — the abbess’s linen, 
and the altar-cloths, and the chaplain’s lace, 
which belongs to the nuns. But the sheets and 
the table linen are taken up in baskets as long 
asaman. It takes four women to carry one of 
them.” 

“ That must be very inconvenient,” said Dal- 
rymple. “I should think that smaller ones 
would always be better.” 

“ Who knows? It has always been so. And 
when it has always been so, it will always be 
so — one knows that.” 

Annetta nodded her head rhythmically to 
convey an impression of the immutability of all 
ancient customs, and of this one in particular. 

Dalrymple, however, was not much inter- 
ested in the question of the baskets. 

“ What do the nuns do all day ?” he asked. 
“‘T suppose you see them sometimes, There 
must be young ones among them.” 

Annétta glanced more keenly at the Scotch- 
man’s quiet face, and then laughed. 

“ There is one, if you could see het —the ab- 
bess’s niece. Oh, that one is beautiful! She 
seems to me a painted angel!” 

“ The abbess’s niece ? What is she like ? Let 
me see, the abbess is a princess, is she not ?” 
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“ Yes, a great-princess of the princes of Ge- 
rano, of Casa Braccio, you know. They are 
always abbesses. And the young one will be 
the next when this one dies. She is Maria Ad- 
dolorata in religion, but I do not knoW her real 
name. She has a beautiful face and dark eyes. 
Once I saw her hair for a moment. It is fair, 
but not like yours. Yours is as red as a to- 
mato.” 

“ Thank you,” said Dalrymple, with some- 
thing like a laugh. “Tell me more about the 
nun.” 

“Tf I tell you, you will fall in love with her,” 
objected Annetta. “ They say that men with 
red hair fall in love easily. Isit true? Ifitis,I 
will not tell you any more about the nun. But I 
think you are in love with the poor old ‘ Grape- 
eater.’ It is good ham,is it not? By Bacchus! 
I fed him on chestnuts with my own hands, and 
he was always stealing the grapes. Chestnuts 
fattened him, and the grapes made him sweet. 
Speaking with respect, he was a pig for a pope.” 

“ He will do for a Scotch doctor, then,” an- 
swered Dalrymple. “ Tell me, what does this 
beautiful nun do all day long ?” 

“ What does she do ? What can a nun do? 
She eats cabbage, and prays like the others. 
But she has charge of all the convent linen, so 
I see her when I go with my mother. That is 
because the princes of Gerano first gave the 
linen to the convent, after it was all stolen by 
the Turks in 1798. So, as they gave it, their 
abbesses take care of it.” 

Dalrymple laughed at the extraordinary his- 
torical allusion compounded of the very an- 
cient traditions of the Saracens in the South, 
and of the more recent wars of Napoleon. 

“So she takes care of the linen,” he said. 
“‘ That cannot be very amusing, I should think.” 

“They are nuns,” answered the girl. “ Do 
you suppose they go about seeking to amuse 
themselves ? Itis an ugly life. But Sister Ma- 
ria Addolorata sings to herself, and that makes 
the abbess angry, because it is against the 
rules to sing except in church. I would not 
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live in that convent—not if they should fi] 
up my apron with gold pieces.” 

“ But why did this beautiful girl become a 
nun, then? Was she unhappy, or crossed in 
love?” 

“She ? They did not give her time! Before 
she could shut an eye and say, ‘ Little youth, 
you please me, and I wish you well,’ they put 
her in. And that door, when it is shut, who 
shall open it? The Madonna, perhaps. But 
she was of the princes of Gerano, and there 
must be one of them for an abbess, and the 
lot fell to her. There is the whole history, 
You may hear her singing, sometimes, if you 
stand under the garden wall, on the narrow 
path, after the Benediction hour, and before 
Ave Maria. But I am a fool to tell you, for 
you will go and listen, and when you have 
heard her voice you will be like a madman. 
You will fall in love with her. I was a fool to 
tell you.” 

“ Well, and if I do fall in love with her, 
who cares?” Dalrymple slowly filled a glass 
of wine. 

“If you do?” The young girl’s eyes shot 
a quick, sharp glance at him. Then her face 
suddenly grew grave, as she saw that some 
one was at the street door, looking in cautiously. 
“Come in, Sor Tommaso!” she called down 
the table. “ Papa is out, but we are here. 
Come in and drink a glass of wine!” 

The doctor, wrapped in a long broadcloth 
cloak with a velvet collar, and having a case of 
instruments and medicines under his arm, 
glanced round the room and came in. 

“ Just a half-foglietta, my daughter,” he said. 
“They have sent for me. The abbess is very 
ill, and I may be there a long time. If you 
think they will remember to offer a Christiana 
glass up there, you are very much mistaken.” 

“ They are nuns,” laughed Annetta. “ What 
can they know?” 

She rose to get the wine forthe doctor. There 
had not been a trace of displeasure in her voice 
nor in her manner as she spoke. 


(To be continued.) 


A HALLOWE’EN 


ADY MERRIWEATHER sat 
alone in the “great room,” as 
the reception-room was called. 
It was Hallowe’en, and the 
good woman turned at times 
from the black cat that lay pur- 

ring on the floor to the old mahogany clock 
that stood in the shadows in the corner. The 
clock had been associated with strange tradi- 
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tions and histories, and had a spectral look in 
the shadows. 

“If he had beenolder when he was younger, 
he might have been wiser.” She shook her gold 
snuff-box, and took a stimulating pinch of snufi 
after this charitable remark. “Some people are 
like babies,” she added. “ They find it hard to 
get used to the world. I hope that he won't 
come again to-night. But he always keeps Hal- 
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lowe’en with me. This isthe night when theysay 
that the dead visit the world. Let mestirthe fire ! 
Would that something might appear to Aim /” 

The fire on the hearth caused the brass dogs 
to glimmer as a puff of wind came down the 
chimney from the roof. 

“ He said,” she continued, musing, “ that a 
brave heart never is daunted,— tut, tut! — that 
he never doubted anything, nor feared the face 
of clay,—tut, tut!— and that if ever I found 
cowardice in his heart he would leave me, but 
never before — tut, tut! Oh, Captain Tuttle, 
Captain Tuttle, I am tired of your ‘tut, tut’!” 

The black cat lay on the floor. Her eye fell 
upon it, and she said, “ You blessed cat!” Then 
she lifted her eyes to the apostles’ clock. 

The house was old and grand. It was built 
of stone, and stood on the corner of Salem and 
Charter streets in Boston town. The ancient 
burying-ground now known as Copp’s Hill 
was then a common, and commanded a beau- 
tiful view of the blue and restless harbor by day, 
and the lights on the churning rocks and windy 
sea by night. Soon after the fall of Quebec the 
masts and spars of old ships, and forty-five tar- 
barrels and fifty pounds of powder, had been 
used one night on this common to express the 
joy of the people. Under this illumination, and 
seen from the sea, Christ Church stood out on 
the hill like a ghost. 

The house had once been occupied by Sir 
William Phips and his lady, and was known as 
“the old stone house on the faire greene lane 
of Boston town.” Did not every school-boy of 
old Boston know that Sir William was one of a 
family of twenty-six unlettered children, born 
ina hut among the pines of Maine ? That he 
courted a lovely widow much older than him- 
self, and promised her that if she would marry 
him she should one day live in a house in “ the 
faire greene lane of Boston town”? That the 
good woman believed him, and taught him to 
read? ‘That he went in search of asunken Span- 
ish treasure-ship among the Bahamas, underthe 
patronage of the Duke of Albemarle, and found 
it petrified among the deep-sea rocks, and fished 
up nearly a million dollars in gold? That he 
honestly returned with this treasure to the duke, 
and received a fortune for his own share ? That 
he was knighted, and made one of the ten royal 
governors ? That he built this tall stone house 
for his lady, who afterward came to own the 
high, windy mansion that was purchased for the 
Province House, the viceregal court of van- 
ished lords and knights and heroes ? What true 
tale of any land could more than equal this ? 
Boys circled by the old stone house with open 
mouths and eyes, and women walked slow in 
“the faire greene lane,” and looked up to the 
windows, and held on to their calashes when 
the wind blew from the sea. 
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Lady Merriweather was thinking of old Cap- 
tain Tuttle of Louisburg fame. This local hero 
had sought her hand for many years, and he 
used to boast that he would never cease his at- 
tentions until he had won her heart. He usually 
came to visit her on Hallowe’en, one of his ex- 
cuses for that special yearly call being his desire 
to talk about the lost Albemarle cup of gold, and 
see the midnight wonders of the apostles’ clock. 

For when the Duke of Albemarle had en- 
riched Sir William, he had also sent to the sea- 
rover’s wife a cup of gold. The king knighted 
the treasure-finder, so that the latter not only 
returned to Boston with a fortune for himself 
and a cup of gold for his wife, but he brought 
to the admiring dame the title of Lady, and she 
became known in “ the faire greene lane of Bos- 
ton town ” as “ my Lady Phips.” 

But after she died the gold cup disappeared. 
There was a whispered rumor that Lady Mer- 
riweather knew where the gold cup was, and 
there was a suspicion that she had hidden it 
somehow or somewhere in the apostles’ clock 
that had belonged to Sir William. 

Captain Tuttle had long visited Lady Merri- 
weather — for years and years. She received 
him kindly at first as a suitor, and she seemed 
about to give him her hand when she learned 
that he was periodically given to “spells” of 
intemperance. She then informed him that she 
could receive him only as a friend. He prom- 
ised reformation. 

“ Any one can reform if he have a sufficient 
motive,” said Lady Merriweather. “If 7 am 
not a sufficient motive for your reformation, I 
must remain single. If your love for me will 
not reform you now, what could I expect after 
marriage ? ” 

“Tut, tut!” said Captain Tuttle; “if I will 
remain sober fora year, will you take me then?” 
He looked up at her inquiringly, and pounded 
on the floor with his cane. 

“ Yes; if you will swear to remain sober ever 
after. A man who could remain sober for a sin- 
gle year could do so for life. I tell you, Cap- 
tain Tuttle, that a man can do anything he 
chooses if he have the sufficient motive.” 

So promise was made, and it was Hallowe’en. 

“Lady Merriweather, this is Hallowe’en, 
when cats yowl, and ghosts are abroad, and 
shutters bang —there goes one now! [ shall 
come to see you and renew my proposals every 
year on Hallowe’en night until I reform.” 

“ But, Captain Tuttle, why do you not reform 
now ?” 

“Tut, tut; it takes time, Lady Merriweather; 
it takes time. No one can be perfect all at once. 
But I ’ll come round to see you just the same. 
Keep the apostles’ clock always wound for Hal- 
lowe’en. There ’s treasure there, I suspect — 
eh, Lady Merriweather ? ” 
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My lady was silent. 

“ They say ghosts walk on Hallowe’en nights; 
the dead all come back—eh, Lady Merri- 
weather? Suppose Sir William Phips were to 
come back, what would he find in that clock- 
case — eh, Lady Merriweather? Maybe we will 
own it together some day; then I ‘Il know. I 
should think if the old witch-hunters appeared 
anywhere it would be here; of all the ghostly 
places in this windy town this is the ghostliest. 
Hark! Hear the shutters bang!” 

Captain Tuttle claimed to have accomplished 
a wonderful feat in his day, and the story of it 
was a popular tale in old inns and ordinaries. 

He had had firm faith that the fortress of 
Louisburg could be taken when the provincial 
officers at Boston laughed at the idea and plan. 
His name was Gideon, and he had gathered 
great inspiration from the Hebrew narrative 
which that name suggested. The biblical 
phrase, “the sword of the Lord and of Gid- 
eon,” had seemed to have a prophetic mean- 
ing and message for him. He had been told 
that there was a chapel inside of the fortress 
of Louisburg which was surmounted by an iron 
cross. As this cross was the only object of which 
he had heard inside of the fortress, he fixed his 
mind upon it, and aspired to capture it, and 
bring it to Boston as a trophy. 

Captain Gideon Tuttle had ships at sea, and 
these were menaced by the stately fortress 
that had cost France millions of money and 
the labor of thirty years, and that afforded a 
safe harbor for the cruisers of the fleur-de-lis. 
His ships could never be safe in wars between 
France and England while this fortress stood. 

So Captain Gideon had read his Bible, and 
thoroughly learned the tale of the “lamps and 
pitchers,” and imbibed its confident spirit. 

“ Brethren,” he said at a patriotic confer- 
ence in the old South Church, “a man of 
faith can do anything. Do you see this right 
hand that has held the rudder and turned the 
wheel on the sea amid storms and hurricanes ? 
It is the hand of Gideon. This hand shall 
one day bring down the iron cross from the 
French chapel in the fortress of Louisburg. 
The patriots are with me in this thing. We 
are going to buy a hatchet, and carry it about 
with us until we do; it shall be to us a sign, 
and we will be a sign unto this people. There 
can be no peace in these English colonies 
while that fortress stands; no safety on land 
or sea. Louisburg must fall. Let us select a 
band of men who can ‘ lap water,’ and then 
break our pitchers, and let our lights shine.” 

Captain Gideon and his band purchased a 
new hatchet, and carried it about with them 
as a witness of their vow, and Gideon became 
a “sign” unto the people. On his return from 
the siege of Louisburg they brought back the 
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iron cross. It may be seen to-day at Harvard 
University, over the door of the Gore Hall 
Library, one of the most curious relics of any 
of the old New England legends. 

Soon after this patriarchal event, Captain 
Gideon had offered his heart, hand, ships, and 
fame to Lady Merriweather. She was a loyal 
Episcopalian, a firm believer in apostolic 
succession, and she did not find herself al- 
together in sympathy with this patriarch who 
received his commissions straight from the 
skies. She occupied her Sunday pew in Christ 
Church, in the quiet corner where the myste- 
rious bust of Washington now stands—a bust 
that Lafayette pronounced the most lifelike of 
any that he had everseen. Thereshe had prayed 
for the Georges many years; and when her 
prayers had failed, she still loved the place 
where she felt that she had done her duty. 

“The hand that brought down the sign of 
Louisburg shall one day lead that proud old 
maid to the parson — tut, tut!” said Captain 
Tuttle. “Imnever yet yielded my will or gave 
up my purpose to anybody or anything, and 
I never yet feared the face of clay. Else I will 
court her until I die. Her heart cannot be 
harder than the fortress of Cape Breton. Re- 
form for a year? Of course I can, Is Gid- 
eon Tuttle a slave? Next year—that is the 
year that I will reform. Faith and time do 
all things. I did n’t win at Louisburg to be 
defeated by a woman. I carry the hatchet 
yet, and her pride shall come down, down, 
down! Ican wait.” And he added “tut, tut!” 
many times over in a lower and lower tone 
until his voice was gone. 

At the word “down” he had pounded his 
gold-headed cane on the floor, Captain Tuttle 
had his special words and manners of em- 
phatic assertion. Most people did in those 
vigorous times. When he wished to make a 
positive expression,—and he was a very posi- 
tive man,—he said “tut, tut!” and, lifting 
his gold-headed cane to the level of his eyes, 
brought it down to the floor with a report like 
a blunderbuss; and when he had thus ended, 
he felt that there was nothing more to be said 
—the final decision had been made. He also 
used the same expression “ tut, tut!” to silence 
an opponent. It was usually effective, but 
failed when he made his first proposal to Lady 
Merriweather. 

In his second proposal to the lady of the 
old stone house of “the faire greene lane,” 
his “ tut, tut!” was no more successful in turn- 
ing aside her objections. But on this long- 
remembered occasion he brought to bear the 
special emphasis of his gold-headed cane. 

“Lady Merriweather,” said he—“ Lady 
Merriweather, listen! If you should ever find 
my courage to fail in any situation of life, I will 
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leave you, as a cowardly heart ought to leave 
a noble woman like you. But, Lady Merri- 
weather, I never yet feared the face of clay, and 
while my heart is brave I will never cease to seek 
your confidence. Remember Louisburg!” 

" He lifted his gold-headed cane to the top 
of his wig, and brought it down on the heavy 
oak floor with a bang; then added, “ There!” 

Lady Merriweather remembered Louisburg. 
It haunted her. It was the one rift of cloud in 
her serene life. She wished that Captain Tuttle 
would either reform, or else that he could be 
made to violate his vow in regard to fear, and 
so give up his patient purpose. She had often 
wondered ifin the captain’s nature there was not 
some secret avenue for fear to enter, and she 
once said she would give half a fortune, if she 
possessed it, to see the self-sufficient captain un- 
manned by some surprise or unexpected fright. 

But the captain’s conduct always sustained 
his words except his promise of reformation. 

Only once had Lady Merriweather observed 
the slightest change in his nervous attitudes. 
There was a young officerin Phips’s company 
at the time of the finding of the Spanish trea- 
sure-ship who had gone mad at the sight of 
the bursting sacks that the divers had brought 
up from the sea, as the gold coins covered the 
deck. This man had once lived in the old 
stone house in “ the faire greene lane,” and a 
report had gone out that his spirit still visited 
it, and caused discordant noises. Once, dur- 
ing a call on a gusty November evening, when 
the clouds were scudding over the moon, a 
hall door had blown open with a shrieking 
draft and a force that caused the floor to 
tremble. Captain Tuttle had started a little, 
and said with a voice of hollowness and mys- 
terlous awe; 

“What ’s that—the madman?” But im- 
mediately he became calm again, and added: 
“I never fear anything. A man who does 
right, and is sincere with the heavens, has 
nothing to alarm him in this world. A quiet 
conscience is stronger than Louisburg, as the 
Psalmist said.” 

The apostles’ clock? It was a marvelous 
piece of mechanism, and had belonged to Sir 
William Phips. It had an enormous mahog- 
any frame, and filled a corner of the high re- 
ception-room. Its weights were ponderous; 
itstruck the hours like a bell, very slowly; and 
its face was a miniature heaven, in which were 
the sun, moon, and planets, and the signs of 
the zodiac. The figures on the dial-plate were 
made of ebony and gold. 

_ Over the dial was a broad surface of pol- 
ished mahogany, on which was a gilt picture 
of the head of Father Time, with a scythe 
gleaming like a crown above it. There were 
two open holes in the place of the eyes, which 
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had been made for effect in the ticking and 
striking of this marvelous chronicle. 

This strange structure had been presented to 
Governor and Lady Phips by some Boston mer- 
chants, and was called the miracle-clock at the 
time that the gift was made. One ofthe miracles 
that the patriarchal structure performed was to 
cause a procession of the twelve apostles in ef- 
figy toappear at midnight ina little balcony just 
over the face and open eyes of Father Time. 

There was a feature of Lady Merriweather’s 
miracle-clock that was particularly attractive 
to the children. After the clock had struck, 
and the row of apostles had passed over the 
little bridge, a silver cock on the top of the case 
opened his bill, and crowed. The mimic chanti- 
cleer had a secret spring that rasped uponsome 
bits of internal machinery which produced this 
mimicry when the works within caused the bill 
to open. Lady Merriweather was fond of chil- 
dren, and she entertained them generously; and 
merry was the Christmas night when she invited 
them to witness the midnight miracles of the 
apostles’ clock. 


Ir was a gusty night. The window-blinds 
flapped around Garden Court, and it was only 
occasionally that a step was heard on the half- 
frozen street. The first cold “ snap ” of fall had 
come before the Indian-summer days. There 
was a great fire on the hearth, but the frost 
crystals formed on the diamond window-panes. 
Lady Merriweather was not alone. She had in 
the earlier part of the evening in Christ Church 
entertained some steeple-jacks for an hour after 
the service, and had made them presents, and 
sent them away. Hallowe’en was not much 
remembered in Boston at this time, outside of 
a few English families associated with Christ 
Church. 

These families had loved to keep the re- 
membrance of the old superstitions, and to 
pretend to believe that the dead return to their 
late habitations on that one night of the year, 
and mingle with the people as they used to do. 
They filled great tubs with water and floating 
apples, and tried to secure the apples with 
their teeth, and so bobbed their heads into the 
water. They hung sticks from the ceiling, with 
a burning candle on one end of them and an 
apple on the other, and twisted them, and tried 
to catch the apple in their teeth, and received 
smutches from the candle. They threw apple- 
parings over their shoulders that these might 
form the initial letters of their lovers’ names. 
They combed their hair before looking-glasses 
in lonely chambers that their future husbands 
might appear and look over their shoulders. 
They told ghost-stories of castle life in old Eng- 
land, and sang ballads, the same as people now 
read Barns’s “ Hallowe’en,” or Poe’s “ Black 
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Cat,” or William Morris’s tale of the Northern 
knight who visited Elsie with “his coffin on his 
back.” The gift of pieces of cake on which were 
rings or sibyl-like poems and prophecies ended 
the merriment at midnight. 

Apart from the rattling wind, the old stone 
house was very still. It is sweet to sit alone 
with a quiet conscience after deeds of charity, 
and Lady Merriweather was enjoying such a 
rest. A chimney breeze would anon cause the 
embers to glow again, and she recalled her 
faded years. Once, when the brightened fire 
flashed over the room, the black cat rolled 
over in the warm glow, and Lady Merriwea- 
ther said again: 

“ You blessed cat!” 

The cat had a great aversion to Captain 
Tuttle. She knew his step, and would run and 
hide when she heard it, and glance in at the 
windows or down the staircases to see if he 
had gone. She seemed to have caught the 
spirit of her mistress, and held him an unwel- 
come visitor. 

It was half-past ten. Men were going home 
from the inns with quick step and jolly laughter. 

Suddenly the cat gave a pitiful-cry, jumped 
as if smitten, and ran around the chairs, cast- 
ing a pitiful look behind her. Lady Merriwea- 
ther listened. The hinges of the gate creaked. 
There was a step on the pavement, and pre- 


sently there would be a rap on the door. Cap- 
tain Tuttle was coming again. 
Lady Merriweather arose, and went to the 


clock, opening the door and looking in. Why 
she did it she probably did not know. She was 
nervous, and felt that she must do something 
before the expected rap came. While she 
stood looking at the clock, the black cat ven- 
tured into the open room again, and hid her- 
self under the folds of her mistress’s dress. 

There was a loud call from the brass knocker 
at the door—four heavy raps that echoed 
through the house. The cat vanished — where, 
Lady Merriweather did not know. Our lady 
went with nervous haste to answer the knock, 
leaving the door of the clock still partly open; 
and when she returned she closed the door of 
the timepiece. 

It was Captain Tuttle, surely. There was a 
great bluster in the hall, and a loud pounding 
with the cane. 

“Lady Merriweather,” said the captain, 
“T’m in time. I’ve come to see if you have 
done your duty and wound the clock,— tut, 
tut! It is a mighty scary night—shutters bang- 
ing, cats a-running, and clouds a-flying: In 
old Cotton Mather’s days, when people’s minds 
roosted in the air, they used to see witches on 
such a night as this. My mother used to know 
a woman who could fly; but that’s neither 
here nor there. Seems like old times to be 
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here,—natural like,—this side of the skies of 
the long ago, as it were, Lady Merriweather.” 

The captain blustered along amid the stil] 
shadows of the reception-room, and stood un- 
der the astral adjusting his stock. 

“This stock chokes me up,” said he, 
“ Makes me feel as though I was being hung, 
Just you fix it, and give it a twist, won't ye, 
Lady Merriweather ? It takes two to tie a 
stock.” 

“T don’t quite comprehend you, Captain 
Tuttle.” 

“Tut, tut! yes, yes, you do. The cart should 
n’t get rid of the horse unless it’s going down 
hill. I’m speaking in a figure now, like one 
of the old prophets. I’ve got a sort of under- 
current of poetry in me, if it does all run to hol- 
lyhocks. The cart was made for the horse, and 
the horse for the cart, and the cart won’t go right 
without the horse, unless it’s going down hill. 
You see, I’ve brought a parable to ye, Lady 
Merriweather. There are some things we know 
that we rather speak in parables, Lady Merri- 
weather. Now, let me set down here by the 
fire and talk of old times—old times, Lady 
Merriweather. This fire seems proper good. 
It ’s a rough night on the sea, tut, tut!” 

The captain faced the hard-wood fire until 
his cheeks grew red. There came a puff of the 
night wind down the chimney again, and he 
said, “Sho!” Then he walked the great arm- 
chair into the middle of the room, near Lady 
Merriweather, and looked up at the apostles’ 
clock. 

The pendulum swung slowly with a deep, 
hollow tick. It could be heard in all the rooms 
of the house on a still winter night. When 
there came a silence in the conversation in the 
room, the occupants were made to feel that 
time was passing. The case was made large 
for the purpose of lending a sounding tone to 
the pendulum and the bell. 

There was a sudden break in the ticking of 
the great clock as Captain Tuttle gazed. He 
noticed it, but did not speak of it. Lady 
Merriweather seemed to be aware of the in- 
terruption, but indicated her interest only by 
a very perpendicular position and attentive 
ears. 

The break in the measured sound came 
again. Each listened in silence. The captain 
said “Hal—” Then followed a low musical 
vibration of the bell. 

Captain Tuttle looked at Lady Merr- 
weather. How handsome she appeared! He 
only added “tut, tut!” and pounded his cane 
in an uncertain way. 

There followed a little knocking inside the 
clock-case. The captain said, “ Something — 
oh, tut, tut!” Each seemed to feel that there 
was something awry about the historic time- 
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piece, and each hesitated to speak about it. 
A nervous atmosphere began to fill the room. 
The captain pounded the floor again, and said, 
«Tut, tut!” 

The silence became painful, and the captain 
was the first to speak. “ What scenes that 
clock has seen! It has told the hours of a 
whole generation in the old stone house. I ’ve 
been around here myself nigh on to twenty 
year. Itis almost winter with me ; it is snowing 
in my hair now.” He ran his hand through his 
hair, over his broad forehead, and continued : 
“How many weddings and funerals that old 
clock has timed! I can see them now. The peo- 
ple are comin’, still-like, in black, and lookin’ 
at the face of the dead, and wondering at the 
mystery of it all. We shall get there at last, 
Lady Merriweather, every one of us; and we 
are goin’ on pretty fast, especially ws—the 
horse without the cart, and the cart without the 
horse. How often I’ve heard that clock strike 
one at the funeral, and seen the tall parson rise 
up slowly, and lift his gold-bowed spectacles, 
and say in a voice as hollow as the tomb, 
‘Man that is born of a woman is of few days, 
and full of trouble.’ These words are mighty 
solemn, Lady Merriweather, when a man’s 
voice is ’way down in his boots. But it is so, 
Lady Merriweather; to-day we are here, smart 
as pepper-grass, and to-morrow where are we? 
Where are the sparks that fly around ? It be- 
hooves us to improve the time, Lady Merri- 
weather; the clock will strike ove for us all at 
last. I thought of that as I came by the hearse- 
house to-night. An awful lonesome kind o’ 
place that old hearse-house is; but the slow 
carriage will come round for us, and it is time 
to be up and doin’, Lady Merriweather. Don’t 
the world begin to look lonesome to you, after 
all these changes, funerals, and things ?” 

“ No, Captain Tuttle; I am in love with my 
quiet life in this old stone house. It is after- 
noon with me —” 

“Tut, tut! Afternoon? I should think it 
was! It will all grow dark and chilly soon, 
and you ‘ll need some one to lead you down 
into the shadows. I’ve laid siege to the old 
stone house, and I ’m growin’ gray. Lady 
Merriweather, don’t you think that it is about 
time that Louisburg surrendered ? ” 

He looked at her aside from under his tufted 
eyebrows. Lady Merriweather sat in silence. 

“ Your heart can’t stand the siege forever,” 
said the captain. “The stars are ag’in’ ye, 
Lady Merriweather; you are not as young as 
you once were,— that anybody can see with 
half an eye,— and I told you years and years 
ago that I would never give up hope until my 
heart ceased to be brave and I became a 
coward; and, Lady Merriweather, I was not 
brought up in these rocky parts to lose my 
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courage at the hoot ofan owl —tut, tut! I didn’t 
mean to call you an how/, Lady Merriweather!” 

The captain started. 

“ Land o’ massy! What was shat?” 

There was a strange mingling of sounds in 
the clock-case. One of the heavy weights had 
mysteriously struck against the mahogany 
frame. 

“See the case tremble,” said the captain. 
* What do you suppose ?¢ is?” 

They sat in silence. The captain’s imagina- 
tion began to grow. 

“You don’t think it is the mad sailor, do 
you ?” said he ina slow, low voice. “I'd hate 
tosee him. But, Lor’, it were nothin’—tut, tut! 
Where is my wits gone ?” 

“ There have some strange things happened 
in this house,” said Lady Merriweather. “ It 
makes me gloomy sometimes to think of them, 
and I am a/most glad that you came to-night.” 

“ Almost, Lady Merriweather — almost ? 
That is the first word of hope that you ’ve 
spoken to me of late, Lady Merriweather. It 
makes me quite happy—I am a happy man. 
Almost, almost! One step is all the way.” 

“You misunderstand me, Captain Tuttle. 
I meant —” 

“Oh, tut, tut! You meant—you mean — 
well, I know what you mean — the heart of 
Louisburg is goin’ to surrender. Let me tell 
you how it all was with me down to Cape Bre- 
ton, Lady Merriweather — I never yet feared 
the face of clay. Let me tell you how it was 
there. Well, Lady Merriweather, it was White- 
field that gave us the motto for the expedition. 
Listen to it, Lady Merriweather,— I nevershall 
forget it,—‘lVil desperandum.’” 

Thecaptain might have added to it “Christo 
duce,” which was needed to complete the 
legend. 

“¢ Never despair’— that was it, Lady Mer- 
riweather. Well, we had a public fast, and 
then we sailed away three thousand strong. 
Sir Peter Warren with the fleet joined us at 
Canso— Great Peter! what was that? There 
it goes again!” 

The captain stared at the clock. So did 
Lady Merriweather. The latter moved her 
chair up to a point a little nearer the captain. 
There came a rift of light over his face amid 
the shadows. 

“That ’s right,” said he; “sit up nearer. 
Fear seeks companionship.” 

“ But, Captain Tuttle, you are not afraid, 
are you?” 

“ Tut, tut! No,no; not afraid, but suspicious- 
like. What do you suppose struck the weight 
of that clock ?” 

“Go and see.” 

He hesitated. 

“ There ’s nothing to see. Stands to reason 
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that there cannot be anybody inside that clock- 
case. You draw your chair up here, and don’t 
bealarmed. We neither of ushave got anything 
resting on our consciences—lI ain’t, anyhow 
(I’m going to reform mext year); and you 
would n’t ha’ had if ye Aad me. But we ’re 
nervous. "I is the same draft of wind that 
comes whisking down the chimney that shakes 
that there weight. Let me see. Where was I 
on the way to Louisburg ? 

“Well, as I was sayin’, or goin’ to say, 
we sailed out into the spring waters. The wild 
geese was honking overhead like so many 
funeral processions up in the air; the sea was 
steady and blue as the spring sky; and on the 
30th of April, 1795, we came in sight of Louis- 
burg. You should ha’seenit then. If we could 
take that fortress, mortal men could do any- 
thing, Lady Merriweather. The walls were from 
twenty to thirty feet high and forty feet thick; 
they were surrounded by a ditch eighty feet 
wide, and over them were the black mouths 
of one hundred and eighty-three cannon, be- 
sides sixty more in the approaches and lower 
batteries. What do you think of that, Lady 
Merriweather? Overtwohundred guns! Why, 
the King of France once said that that fortress 
had cost so much that he expected to see it 
from his palace windows rise up and look over 


the sea. But we took it—and I’m goin’ to do 


it again, Lady Merriweather! The powers 
above! What wasthat? I thought I see some- 
thin’, Lady Merriweather.” 

“ What was it?” 

“Tt was awful. Sit up here. Now you are 
safe.” 

“ What was it, captain ?” 

“ Tt was an eye.” Captain Tuttle crooked his 
index finger, and pointed it to his own eye. 

“Where?” faltered Lady Merriweather. 
“ Where ?” 

* Oh, we ’re both nervous. We ought to be 
ashamed. You just keep your eyes on theclock, 
and tell me if you see anything peculiar. Look 
at the face of old Father Time there, under 
the scythe. Well, now, about Louisburg. I— 
oh, the guns!” The eyes of both were riveted 
on the clock. 

“ Well, we only had eighteen cannon and 
three mortars. The fortress could only be taken 
by there being a foe within it—that foe was 
fear, Lady Merriweather. I never knew what 
it was to know fear.” 

Lady Merriweather gave her chair a little 
jump. The captain seized her hand, and said: 

“There it is again, Lady Merriweather. 
What did you see ?”’ 

* An eye.” 

“ Where, Lady Merriweather ?” 

“In the eye of Father Time. Watch the 
clock!” 
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“ That ’s what I saw, Lady Merriweather, 
’T is gone now.” 

“ You go and see.” 

“‘ But there ’s nothing to see. There can’t 
be anything human inside that clock, and there 
cannot be an eye there without a body. We 
have had a fit of the imaginations. I never 
had one before. Well, well, we laid siege to 
the town and fortress for six weeks, not five 
times six years. The worst of all fortresses is 
a stubborn woman’s will and pride. Oh, Lady 
Merriweather, I haven’t any piazza to my name, 
as you have; but I have n’t any debts, and I 
have ships on the sea, and am an honest man; 
and this head ordered the iron cross to be cut 
down from the roof of the chapel of Louis- 
burg, and this heart never felt fear.” 

Just here the captain leaped and Lady Mer- 
riweather started back. 

“T saw it again!” 

“ Oh, captain, 7 did!” 

“Two of ’em?” 

een. 

“Two eyes in the openwork of the face of 
Father Time on the clock ?” 

“ Yes, captain.” 

“ Living eyes?” 

“ Yes, captain.” 

“ Just like two balls of fire ?” 

“ Yes, captain.” 

“ And, Lady Merriweather—” 

“ Oh, captain!” 

“Tt winked —it just did, one of them eyes!” 

“ Theclock winked— winked / Oh, captain!” 

“You ’re sure, Lady Merriweather, that is 
no part of the clock’s works.” 

“I never knew of such a thing before, cap- 
tain.” 

“ But that is a trick clock, and this is— 
Hallowe’en.” 

“ True, Captain Tuttle; but those eyes were 
living.” 

“They must be spirits. There can be no 
living eyes without a body, and there can be 
no body inside of that clock-case. Let us 
watch and talk over matters. It is only one of 
the tricks of the clock on Hallowe’en, and you 
never discovered it before. That is a miracle- 
clock, Lady Merriweather.” 

“It belonged to Lady Phips,” said Lady 
Merriweather. “ There is much room in the 
case outside of the works. I have heard that 
Lady Phips used to hide her golden goblet in 
the case, as you said. The clock locks hard.” 

“ The golden goblet, Lady Merriweather ?” 

“Yes; the one presented her by the crown 
in honor of the service of her husband. They 
say that it was worth a thousand pounds.” 

“Yes; I’ve he’rn tell of it. I referred to it 
before. I wonder what became of it. ’T ain’t 
there now, is it, Lady Merriweather? Maybe 
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‘tis she that is in there now. "T is Hallowe’en. 
They do say awful things happen such nights, 
when treasures are hid. Is that so, Lady Mer- 
riweather ? No, no —tut, tut! that can’t be. 
What am I thinkin’ of? I’m gettin’ kind o’ 
confused. It was Governor Phips that formed 
the Court of Oyer and Terminer to try witches.” 

“ And the golden goblet trembled in Lady 
Phips’s hand when she was cried down upon 
as being a witch,” said Lady Merriweather. 

“Yes; and that was what ended the perse- 
cution. It makes people charitable to be ac- 
cused of the same things that they condemn in 
others. But Lady Phips always pitied those 
who were accused of witchcraft, Lady Merri- 
weather. Do you believe in fants? There 
ain’t any witches in that clock — do you think 
there are, Lady Merriweather ?” 

She did not answer. Her face was white. 

“Sho, sho!” said the captain; “ we ’re just 
two fools, — beg pardon! — but that is just what 
we are; and I wish we was only one. Let us 
reason. There can’t be a living eye looking 
through a keyhole, or the eye of a clock, or 
the eye of a picture, without there ’s a body to 
i And there can’t be a body inside of that 
case. Now, that is reasonable. Now, I ’ve 
told ye—now there!” 

The captain got up nervously. He put his 
hands behind him, and went and stood by the 
fire. Over the fireplace was a printed parch- 
ment in a great frame. He looked up at it, and 
read slowly, in a tone of courage, as though in- 
different to the strange workings of the clock: 

“¢ Near this place is interred the body of Sir 
William Phips, Knight’—-That means the 
Church of St. Mary, Woolworth, London. This 
is a copy of the inscription on Sir William’s 
tomb —*Who in the year 1687—’” con- 
tinued Captain Tuttle, reading. 

“You don’t see anything now about the 

clock that is strange, do you?” he said ner- 
vously, as a parenthesis. 
“«_ discovered among the rocks near the 
Banks of Bahama, on the north side of His- 
paniola, a Spanish plate-ship which had been 
under water forty-four years, out of which he 
took gold and silver to the value of £300,000 
sterling —’ 

“ Massy, good woman, what a haul that was! 
You don’t see anything now, do you? 
“*_and with a fidelity equal to his conduct 
brought it all to London —’ 

“ Honest, wa’n’t he?” 

“*__ for which great service he was knighted 
by James II, —’ 

“ He was a true son of Gideon.” 

“His lady hath caused this monument to be 
erected.’ 

“Lady Merriweather.” 

There was a deep silence. 
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“ Lady Merriweather, did you know Lady 
Phips got married again ?” 

“ No, Captain Tuttle.” 

“ Well,she did. She married Peter Sargeant, 
him that owned the Province House. Lady 
Merriweather ?” 

“ Well, Captain ?” 

“She got married /kree times! ’Cause she 
was a widder when she married him. And you, 
Lady Merriweather—the April skies pity ye!— 
you ’ve never been married at all.” 

There was a silence broken only by the loud 
ticking of the clock. 

“ And living here all alone among the spirits 
of dead sailors, and winkin’ clocks, and cats, 
and in the rooms of those who persecuted the 
witches, too!” 

He drew near her chair. 

“Lady Merriweather, let us go and look at 
the portrait of my Lady Phips.” 

But Lady Merriweather sat as one petrified, 
with staring eyes. Slowly she raised her white 
hand, glittering with old jewels, and said: 

“Captain Tuttle, look ¢here /” 

There was a silence. Lady Merriweather 
at last whispered: 

“Tt is gone.” 

They sat still again. The spell of the past 
was upon them. There is something tomb- 
like in old houses in which the rooms, the 
pictures, the furniture, the arrangement of 
everything, are thoughts of a generation de- 
parted. The expressions of past life linger on 
in such places; the tenants of the tombs in 
the churchyards still live on in their old 
thoughts, plans, and dreams. 

A night-heron swept over the old stone house 
in the moonlight, uttering a wild, sad cry as 
it passed. A dog howled on Copp’s Hill, and 
some half-drunken sailors were heard stagger- 
ing back to the ships near the Battery, sing- 
ing ‘‘ Nancy Dawson.” 

“T feel lonesomer than ever I did in all my 
life before,” said the captain, when the sounds 
had passed. “This is a shaky world.” 

Lady Merriweather started. 

“Captain Tuttle, Captain Tuttle, look here /” 

“Tut, tut!” But he arose, and bent forward. 

“Stand near me, captain. This ¢s a shaky 
world.” 

The captain leaned over Lady Merri- 
weather’s chair, and stared as one petrified. 
His mouth opened, his wig bobbed, his ruffles 
quivered. 

Against the eyeholes in the effigy of Time, 
in the crown of the clock, two living eyes 
were pressed, and the light in them was like 
two coals of fire. 

“ There ’s—a—witch —in — the — clock!” 
he stammered. “I always said there were 
witches, and people need not laugh at old 
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Cotton Mather any more. Witches’ eyes are 
coals of fire from the pit—them ’s ’em!” 

A shutter banged on a neighboring house. 
The noise seemed almost friendly in the awful 
silence. The moon could be seen over the 
top of one of the shutters, and the skeleton 
clouds flying over the moon. 

“Lady Merriweather.” 

“Captain Tuttle.” 

“Don’t you think that I ’m a very brave 
man to stand here and protect you, a lone wo- 
man, with the eyes of the invisible world search- 
ing me through and through? It’s gone!” 

“Captain Tuttle, go up to the clock, and 
look into those eyeholes, and tell me what 
you see.” 

“T dare— put your hand on my shoulder, 
tender and steady-like, and follow me, Lady 
Merriweather. I ’ve looked into the cannon’s 
mouth, but my soul never came so near shak- 
ing as it does now.” 

“ Captain Tuttle, have you got anything on 
your conscience?” 

“ No, Lady Merriweather; no. Only shat— 
that ’s nothin’. I ’m goin’ to reform.” 

He took one step, and Lady Merriweather 
followed him. 

“The mysteries of life,” said he wisely — 
“the «mysteries of life—life’s mysteries—are 
somehow the blossoming of hidden sins and 
crimes. Life’s mysteries?” His mind seemed 
wandering. 

“We ’re two fools,” he added encourag- 
ingly. “A thing that will not be of much ac- 
count ten years from now is of little account 
now; but prudence is becoming at all times.” 

This expression of vague philosophy gave 
him an excuse to move very carefully, to step 
slowly in a very military and dignified way, 
as though inspecting an intrenchment of 
doubtful strength and force. 

“Lady Merriweather, when I gave my head 
and my hands and my 4ee/s to my country— 
no, no—tut, tut! —I never gave my Heels. I 
never run from anybody or anything. I meant 
my sword—my head, my hands, and my sword 
—to my country, Lady Merriweather — what 
was I saying? I never was shot in my heels. 
No, I never turned my back on any danger— 
I mean mysteries and dreadful confusings, 
Lady Merriweather—my thoughts are mixed. 
Let us move cautiously. You know Solomon 
said —” 

He hesitated. His mind seemed sorely 
blurred and unsettled. “I wish that—” 

He hesitated again. Lady Merriweather, 
now all nerves, faintly whispered,.“ Wish what, 
captain?” 

“That there ’d be an earthquake.” 

“ Oh, Captain Tuttle, let ’s go on! 
Gideon! Remember Louisburg!” 


Be a 
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Lady Merriweather put her hand on his 
shoulder. 

“I wish Adonijah Pettibone was here,” 
said Captain Tuttle. “ Adonijah never quailed 
before any battery at Louisburg. He always 
stood firm, Lady Merriweather. I will get the 
tongs, and fetch you the shovel. We can’t 
tell what may happen.” The captain got 
the tongs and shovel, returned, and bent 
forward his head with a cautious look of the 
eyes, which changed into a fixed stare. 

“‘T can see those eyes in the clock now— 
’way back in the case. You look. They are 
livin’ !” 

Lady Merriweather looked over the cap- 
tain’s shoulder. 

“Ttis almost twelve,” said the captain, “and 
the clock is going to strike. What do you sup- 
pose will happen “Hen? ‘They say that the cattle 
all kneel at twelve o’clock on Christmas night, 
and the water all turns into wine; and the dead 
—the dead all come out at that time on Hal- 
lowe’en.” 

“Oh, Captain Tuttle, you are nervous. It 
may only be our imaginations. I ’ve suffered as 
much in my dreams.” 

“ Who did you dream about? I once heard 
of a man who seized a witch by the head, and 
she vanished right down into the earth, and 
left in his hand a lock of her hair.” 

There wasa whir, whir, whir in the machinery 
of the clock. 

* Don’t let us go any nearer,” said the cap- 
tain; “it is going to strike. Wait till it Aas 
struck.” 

There was a dead silence. Presently the first 
of the twelve strokes of midnight fell, and echoed 
through the halls and empty chambers. 

“ One,” said the captain, counting. “You 
count with me; ’t will be company.” There 
was a frightful silence. 

“ Two,” said they both. 

“ There comes one of the twelve apostles — 
Peter, or Abraham, or Nebuchadnezzar, or 
some of’em. My mind is all gone on the Scrip- 
tures.” 

There appeared a mimic apostle on the little 
balcony over the face of the clock, above the 
picture of Father Time, at each stroke of the 
clock. 

“ Three,” said the two at the third solemn 
stroke, as a third apostle appeared. 

“Can you tell the names of all the apostles ?” 
said Captain Tuttle. “I could when I was a 
child. ‘That one looks like Ananias. Guess it 
be him.” 

“ Four. And then comes another. 
clock buzz.” 

“ Five.” 

“ Next time ’t will be six,” said the captain, 
“ and there ain’t nothing happened yet.” 


Hear the 
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“ Six. There, I told you so—and there 
comes another one!” 

“6 Seven.” 

“ Yeou-ow-ow!” It was a cry of terror and 
anguish. 

“The mighty dead! What ’s that?” 

“Tt sounds human! Oh, captain, this is an 
awful night. I feel as though my hair were turn- 
ing white. What shall we do?” 

The clock-case began to tremble. There was 
a sound as of scratching within. 

“ Eight,” said Lady Merriweather. 

“T can’t count any more,” said the captain. 
“ That scratching sound all unstrings me.” 

“ Nine,” said Lady Merriweather. “ What 
do you suppose will happen when it gets to 
twelve ?” 

“ Nine of them apostles have come out, and 
some of ’em are goin’ in again. I wish it was 
mornin’ — Je-ru-sa-lem! What was ¢hat?” 

There seemed a struggle going on in the 
clock-case. The side weight knocked to and 
fro. Then something fell with a thud, and it 
was that last startling sound that caused the 
captain’s exclamation. 

The clock made eleven strokes, and twelve. 
The two stood with staring eyes, “like geese 
going to a funeral,” as Lady Merriweather af- 
terward said. 


“ T believe that the clock is goin’ to turn into 
a human being, face, hands, eyes, and all,” said 


the captain. “ It was that wink —that all un- 
strung me.” 

Here the clock door seemed to be pushed 
from the inside. 

“ Heaven save us now! It’s coming,” said 
the captain. 

The catch of the clock door parted with a 
snap, and the door itself opened and stood still. 

“ Maybe ’t is that mad sailor,” said the cap- 
tain, “ or Ann Hibbin, or some other body that 
old Governor Phips hung. I can feel my wig 
crawl all around my head.” 

The door of the clock started again, and 
slowly opened a little wider. 

“Lady Merriweather, this may be the last 
time. I haveaconfession to make. I have some- 
thing on my soul, and I must speak it out. Lady 
Merriweather, |—am—scared. Hear my heart 
beat! I never yet feared the face of clay, but 
I can’t stand these things of the invisible world. 
Cotton Mathercould n’t. My heartis weak, and 
my nerves shaky. I must speak true in the face 
of all these awful things. One can’t afford to be 
insincere when the heavens are tumbling. Oh, 
Lady Merriweather —” 

The clock door gave a shadowy jerk, as if 
suddenly shaken by an unseen hand. 

“She ’s comin’,” said Captain Tuttle, in a 
nervous spasm. 

“Who, Captain Tuttle? Who ’s coming ?” 
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“Lady Phips. If Cotton Mather was not 
ashamed to be afraid, why should I be?” 

The shadowy door trembled again, like a 
warning. 

“T can’t stand this a minute longer. Let us 
run.” 

“ No, Captain Tuttle.” 

“Then I will! You follow /” 

The hero of the lamps and pitchers seized 
his hat, banged the door hurriedly, and the 
rapid tap, tap, tap of his cane was heard van- 
ishing in diminuendo down the long street. 

Lady Merriweather stood like a statue. A 
head looked out of the clock door cautiously 
and inquiringly, and uttered a pitiful, long- 
drawn, but very familiar cry. 

“ You blessed cat!” She sank into a chair 
by the fire. The ghost of the clock-case came 
to her, purring, and leaped into her lap. “You 
blessed, blessed cat! How light I do feel—my 
head andall! My heart is as light as a feather, 
He has forfeited his claim now. It has been our 
last Hallowe’en.” 

Not so, Lady Merriweather. 

The night when the dead visit the world came 
again. Lady Merriweather had been told that 
year that Captain Tuttle had reformed, that he 
had had a “ visitation from the invisible world” 
and been under “concern,” and that these ex- 
periences had wrought a well nigh marvelous 
change in his character. 

Lady Merriweather still lived in the old 
stone house. The clock, like a sentinel of duty, 
was still passing on the hours. The prudent cat 
lay on the rug by the fire. 

The old rap came on the door; the old guest 
took his seat by the fire again. 

“ Lady Merriweather, I ave reformed. The 
powers of the invisible world were too much 
for me. Stands to reason I don’t want to die, 
and go there. Now I am not going to stay un- 
til midnight this Hallowe’en to see no apostles 
nor nothin’. I ’m comin’ to business at once. 
I have been sober for a year, and I am never 
goin’ to drink any more, except the water from 
the well in Spring Lane. You said in that case 
you would have me—tut, tut! — you said so— 
eh, Lady Merriweather?” 

‘“‘ Any man can reform if he have a sufficient 
reason. But, Captain Tuttle, I was not the cause 
of your reformation. Love was not. That was 
not a sufficient reason.” 

“ What was, Lady Merriweather ?” 

“ Fear.” 

“Oh, Lady Merriweather, that is a sorry 
word.” 

“Captain Tuttle, what do you think it was 
that was in the clock that night —last Hal- 
lowe’en ?” 

“That Phips woman.” 

*“ No, Captain Tuttle.” 
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“Well, what was it?” 

«The cat!” 

Captain Tuttle rose slowly. He was about to 
bow and say good-by, when he altered his mind 
on seeing a feline object partly open the un- 
latched doorand look inquiringly into the room. 

“Scat!” he thundered. The cat obeyed. 


Ten years have passed. The old triangular- 
wall house is dark now. Captain Gideon and 
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his good wife have kept Hallowe’en together 
seven times in the old stone house. The apos- 
tles have come and gone, and the silver cock 
has crowed these seven years; but the Albe- 
marle cup has never been found. 

“I did reform, did n’t I now?” the old cap- 
tain used to say on the night of the dead. “ You 
used to say that any one could if he had suffi- 
cient reasons. You was Lady Merriweather 
then. Mrs. Tuttle, you were night.” 


Hezekiah Butterworth. 
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GROUP OF LABORERS AT LUNCH-TIM 


N ever-moving mass of strange figures, 
- 4 scenes, and colors, a wilderness of un- 
translatable sights, sounds, and odors; from 
which nebulz certain coherent or incoherent 
forms and recollections have taken shape in 
my mind, From these impressions I shall en- 
deavor to tell, in shadowy outline, of a great 

ing reality. 

In the dim gray of the morning the river 
‘camer, a grand floating hotel, approached 

: city. The river was muddy, and swiftly 
lowing between low-lying banks of bright- 
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green, level fields that faded into thin haze. A 
few Chinese boats lay anchored, or here and 
there floated with the stream. 

A little gaudy-colored toy-junk, decked out 
with bright paper and tinsel, drifting seaward, 
passed close to our bows, and disappeared un- 
der our great paddle-wheels. It was an offer- 
ing to joss, an inarticulate prayer for the repose 
of a dweller in the regions of death. 

To the south a tall pagoda rose boldly on 
the riverside; a graceful column 120 or 130 
feet high, built in eight or nine tiers, each 
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slightly smaller than the one beneath. Birds 
had carried hither seeds of the banian-tree or 
thick foliage vines, and from the balconies were 
festoons of drooping dark-green creepers fall- 
ing sometimes to the stage below and partly 
hiding the narrow doors and windows show- 
ing in the walls of the tower. Here was an- 
other symbol of joss-worship, a sort of constant 
and automatic prayer for a blessing upon the 
fields. 

As pink and yellow sun’s rays were lighting 
up the sky we drew within sight of a multitude 
of roofs and buildings. A dull pall of smoke 
hung over the whole city —smoke risen during 
the past night and evening from the million 
fires, the illuminations, and the incense-sticks 
burning in this huge human ant-hive. 

Boat-life soon began to be vigorously ani- 
mate; hundreds of craft swarmed about us, 
some plying up-stream, others down-stream. 
Sometimes, as if his very soul were in jeopardy, 
a native boatman struggled to cross our bows, 
and, having succeeded, rested idly, gazing at 
the ship, and waited until he saw us steam 
away from him. 

Then came to us the clamor of the boat- 
city. There were apparently millions of peo- 
ple in boats; the water was alive with them. 
Boat lay against boat — Chinese gunboats, 
junks, house-boats, sampans, slipper-boats, ca- 
noes, all full of busy figures. The great steamer, 
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overshadowing all in size, threaded her way 
slowly through this endless maze of flotsam 
humanity. Closer we drew to the city, and the 
lighter craft gathered around us, full of yelling, 
gesticulating men, women, and children, all 
touting for the custom of the hundreds of their 
countrymen who were passengers by the river 
steamer. The wharves were built out into the 
stream, and in the recesses between them lay 
the slipper-boats, packed together like drift- 
wood on a quiet eddy of a flooded river, and 
so named because they resemble nothing in 
the world so much as an old slipper with a 
pointed toe. 

A Chinese guide speaking English was of 
course necessary to an English-speaking for- 
eigner; also two chairs, one for the guide, 
one forme. These chairs—comfortable, deep- 
seated trays or boxes of wickerwork fixed on 
the middle of two springy shafts about sixteen 
feet long — were provided with a high-backed 
seat and a thick green awning. Two of the 
chair-bearers lifted the ends of the shafts to 
their shoulders; two others stepped under- 
neath and between them, and with a strap 
from shaft to shaft assisted to carry the weight 
upon the backs of their necks. And then away 
they trotted merrily down some exceedingly 
narrow and crooked lanes thronged with rap- 
idly moving people. 

I had expected soon to reach the streets, but 
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after a while it dawned on me that from the 
first | had been in the streets, and, what is more, 
in the principal streets, of the city. Through 
miles and miles of streets ran the bearers— 
strects tortuous and winding, which twisted 
and crossed one another; over rough granite 
bridges spanning muddy ditches, under granite 
archways, through walls twenty or thirty feet 
thick ; streets lined on each side with shops, 
endless shops, interspersed here and there with 
dwelling-houses or temples; then shops again, 
and restaurants, and open stalls in wider places, 
where native artists might be seen plying their 
trades, and shops where sat more affluent mer- 
chants disposing of wares made elsewhere. 

Little if any sunlight struck down into these 
ways. Their narrowness would have prevented 
the intrusion of any but vertical beams, or 
those slanting parallel with the street, and, to 
guard against even these, a shade-loving peo- 
ple had hung matting overhead. This gave 
the city the aspect of a huge straggling bazaar 
sheltered beneath a great ragged roof. 

The awning over my chair interrupting vi- 
sion, I had it removed, and when, as sometimes 
happened, we came into places where the daz- 
zling sunshine was so fierce as to: be almost 
painful, I held up an ordinary umbrella. But 
often I had to close the umbrella lest it should 
catch in the walls or door-jambs on each side 
of the way. Once or twice when a coolie, 
wearing his large flat head-gear, passed us, he 
stopped, and tilted his hat upon one side to pre- 
vent its being knocked off by the chair. There 
was not room for the chair and the hat side by 
side in the same street. 

The thoroughfares in the older portions of 
the city vary from about four to six or seven 
feet in width. In the newer quarters there are 
frequently ten and even fifteen feet of space 
between the houses on each side. 

These narrow ways were thronged with tens 
of thousands of people ; looking along them it 
seemed almost as if one could walk upon men’s 
heads, so close were they. High and low, rich 
and poor, all rubbed shoulders. Coolies, naked 
save for loose drawers rolled high up the thighs, 
carried, on each end of a six-foot stick, water, 
firewood, and burdens of various sorts; when 
an exceptionally heavy load was to be carried, 
some four coolies bore it, slung on the middle 
of a bamboo, two at each end of the pole. 
Peddlers carried their wares in baskets slung 
at each end of a stick, or in flat trays hung 
like an old-fashioned pair of scales, with the 
pole or beam on their shoulders. Carriers thus 
bore creels of fruit, fish, and all sorts of esculents; 
live rats, cats, and dogs in wicker baskets; fat 
p'gs in wicker cylinders, sometimes with their 
lcys hanging out; and boxes, bales, and trays of 
tuys. Through the throng exalted Chinamen, 
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fan in hand, in silken gowns, and with queues 
pendent far down the back, made their slow way 
in dignity. There were plenty of women and 
children also in the crowd ; some of the women 
hobbling painfully along on their tortured and 
distorted feet, which, from the tight binding, 
were so shrunken and diseased that their shin 
bones had become fleshless skeleton supports 
covered with a wrinkled parchment skin, and 
their legs seemed to be little better than gnarled 
and knotted stumps, Occasionally an empty 
chair was seen in this crowd, or a chair in which 
sat some mandarin, with awning and delicately 
fashioned lattice-blinds closely drawn, or a man 
who hawked small wares or sweets for sale, 
and carried in one hand a little flat metal plate 
and a string with a small weight tied to one fin- 
ger. With each twitch of his finger a clear, 
musical note rang sharply in the air. Ping! 
ping! ping! sounded his little gong, heralding 
his approach from a long way off. Who knows ? 
Perhaps from this primitive but artistic appli- 
ance has in the course of ages been evolved 
our muffin-bell — sweet music in the ears of 
those setting forth in quest of five-o’clock teas. 
Anon our progress was checked by a funeral 
procession, which struggled past us amid a 
blare of discordant trumpets, beating of gongs, 
and screeching of stringed instruments, the 
mourners bearing aloft paper and tinsel dolls, 
bright streamers, or little trays of food and 
sticks of incense. 

The coolies, who had their queues knotted 
up, wore, for the most part, a hat shaped like 
a flat lamp-shade about two feet across. A little 
cup-shaped wicker basket fixed underneath it 
held this covering over their heads, and it served 
more as a sun- and rain-shade for the body than 
an actual head-covering. Clerks, merchants, 
and well-to-do people carried their queues 
loose, and were either bareheaded, or covered 
with a black satin or very fine black wicker 
skullcap with a coral button on the top. 

Every one seemed busy ; no one seemed un- 
happy; each individual was polite,and prepared 
to make way for another. To keep to the right 
was the rule of the road, a rule strictly adhered 
to, without which all progress would have been 
impossible. As I looked along the crowded 
way, I could see always two long lines of peo- 
ple in single file, passing one another, and keep- 
ing close to their respective right sides. In 
places the streets so narrowed in that passers- 
by rubbed shoulders. Every one stood aside 
for the passage of a funeral or a priestly pro- 
cession, after which the acknowledged order 
of precedence was first a chair with a passen- 
ger,— though even this moved aside to allow 
a passage to the lowest-class laborer staggering 
beneath a heavy load,— then any person car- 
rying a load, and lastly those who were unen- 
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cumbered by burdens. A mandarin on foot, or 
a wealthy merchant with a richly embroidered 
gown, moved aside to allow the coolie wood- 
carrier to pass along uninterrupted. There were 
no policemen at corners to regulate traffic; 
old-established custom, based on a policy of 
mutual obligation, took the place of a man in 
blue. 

A very noticeable feature of the street-life 
was the absence of all such animals as other 
nations use for draft and burden. Cats, pigs, 
and dogs were the only lower animals to be 
seen, the two former being chiefly in baskets for 
sale. The Cantonese dog is a most remarkable 
and picturesque creature of the fox type, and 
about his size, but shorter in the body. He is 
a little yellow, prick-eared beast with a bushy 
tail curled over his back. He lolls about lazily, 
his open mouth with purple-black lips and 
tongue giving him the appearance of having 
just finished a feast of ripe mulberries—and 
of having eaten too much. The horse, the don- 
key, the mule, or the ox were nowhere to be 
seen, save for an occasional sad-looking, ema- 
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ciated specimen tethered close to the brick- 
work within the archway of one of the gates 
of the outer walls, where a countryman had 
left him while he visited the town. 

Several canals, or tidal ditches, intersect the 
city, yet for its protection are kept isolated 
from it by brick walls some fifteen or eighteen 
feet high. These walls are faced with brick in- 
side and out, and between the casing, a dis- 
tance of from fifteen to twenty feet, is earth 
filling. The stone bridges, which at intervals 
span the canals, lead at each end into brick 
archways with granite copings, built from cas- 
ing to casing through the earthwork between. 
The gates shutting off the bridges from the 
town are curious, clumsy old structures of 
wood, faced with strips of rusty, worn-out hoop- 
iron or big-headed iron nails. They reminded 
me of English defenses of many hundred years 
ago, such as are to be seen at Carisbrook Cas- 
tle and many old historic keeps in England 

The buildings on each side of the street 
rarely exceeded twenty feet in height. They 
were one-storied structures as a rule. Some- 
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times there was a distinct upper story, but there 
the eround floor had but a low headway. Fre- 
quently balconies ran round inside the open 
stalls which served as shops, and a half upper 
floor or loft stretched behind; in fact, when 
the shops were open, the whole front of the 
house was taken away. Generally, from the 
eaves of the buildings light bamboo structures 
were carried across the streets, and hung with 
grass matting. Sometimes, however, they were 
more elaborately covered with a substitute for 
glazing. 

The street-paving was of loose granite slabs 
laid crosswise, about nine inches broad and 
six inches through, and as long as the street was 
wide. Although presenting a somewhat irregu- 
lar surface, the face of each slab was generally 
worn smooth by the treading of unshod feet. 
A drain ran down the center of each street, 
under the granite slabs, into which, between 
the joints, percolated rain-water, fluid refuse, 
and house slops. These liquids ran out into 
the main tidal canals which intersected the 
city, and when they did not run, as was not 
infrequent, the slabs were raised, and the drains 
cleaned out. 

The foul smells of the streets of Canton are 
to my mind greatly exaggerated. But it is no 
doubt a city of many odors, strange and vari- 
ous. The houses being generally open to the 
streets for almost their whole front, and the 
greater part of the town being roofed in, va- 
pors from cooking continually fill the covered 
ways. Strictly speaking, few smells from the 
process of food-preparation are pleasant, and 
to European nostrils the odors from Chinese 
cook-pots are certainly unsavory. Imagine 
Shoreditch, Whitechapel, and Wapping com- 
pressed into the narrowest avenues, covered 
in overhead, with all the houses open at the 
front, with cookery going on in every house at 
the same time within a few feet of the pave- 
ment where every one walks. Conjure up, as 
a setting for these culinary vapors, a moist, 
sweltering heat, an atmosphere heavy with the 
mingled odors of incense, joss-sticks, opium, 
sandalwood, Chinese cabbage, strange roots 
and vegetables, which fill the place of our on- 
ions and garlic, wood-smoke and vapors from 
fried-fish shops, and add to the conglomerate 
smell thus obtained an occasional reek of a 
stagnant drain or a public latrine; then pos- 
sibly it will be understood how in Canton there 
are strange pervading odors which are per- 
haps more trying to a foreigner than would be 
any definite nastiness. 

A Chinaman would no doubt find ita difficult 
task to describe, in a few hundred words, the 
London shops so that his countrymen who had 
never seen the like might understand what 
they really appeared to him to be. But I am 
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convinced that an even more difficult problem 
faces the writer for an English-speaking pub- 
lic who seeks to sketch in words the streets of 
Canton, and the inscrutable race of people 
some of whose customs may there be seen. 

The shops were of ailsizes. Some were seven 
or eight feet square, with the back premises 
closed from sight ; some were twenty or twen- 
ty-five feet wide, reaching back thirty or forty 
feet. Perhaps an average-sized shop, in a fash- 
ionable neighborhood, was about fourteen feet 
wide and twenty-two feet deep. It was open, 
of course, to the street, with no shop-front, but 
generally there was a counter along one side, 
and another at the back. There was almost 
invariably an oblong opening through the roof, 
to admit light and air, unclosed to the sky in 
summer, but with provision for a glazed light 
in winter. In the poorer class of houses this 
skylight could be shut by drawing a cover 
over it. 

To a certain extent the wares were displayed, 
but not as in our windows. Pottery and hard- 
ware had a better display than soft goods ; food 
was exhibited in open trays, or was hung up. 
The goods, as a general rule, were made in the 
shops where they were sold, and workmen were 
to be seen fashioning the articles in all the 
stages of their manufacture. There were some 
shops where no workmen could be seen, and 
in their place a staff of clerks sat ready to wait 
upon customers; these were not numerous, and 
were as a rule shops relying chiefly upon tour- 
ist trade. 

The Cantonese shopkeepers struck me as 
being generally fat, sleek, pot-bellied gentle- 
men. Commonly the only article of clothing 
worn either by them or by their assistants was 
loose Chinese drawers fastened round the hips. 
In winter they donasoft, warm, padded blouse. 
Placid, unexcitable-looking folk were they, tak- 
ing life coolly, sitting thus naked to the waist, 
ceaselessly waving their fans while they waited 
for custom, for which, however, they did not 
appear to tout. 

Signs of all colors, sizes, and shapes hung out 
from the shops; from a board ten or twelve 
inches wide, and six or seven feet long, hang- 
ing vertically, to a little strip of wood or pa- 
per of about the same proportions in inches. 
The lettering of these signs was gorgeous — 
gold letters on a crimson ground, vermilion on 
a black ground, blue on white, or some other 
striking contrast. Bright-colored lanterns hung 
all across the shop-fronts, and around the walls, 
or were suspended in the center. They were 
bamboo constructions covered with tough, 
oiled paper, and painted with signs and hiero- 
glyphics— quite unlike the flimsy forgeries sold 
in Europe as Chinese lanterns. At night these 
were lighted, the Chinese being very fond of illu- 
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minations. All sorts of oils were used —fish-oil, 
tallow, vegetable-oils, kerosene, of which last 
over one million gallons of the American va- 
riety are burned yearly in the city. At the time 
of my visit the authorities were introducing elec- 
tric lighting for their streets, and for the better- 
class shops and houses. 

When everything was well alight, the sight 
was very fine. Even in the daytime the effects 
of color were novel, pleasing, and warm. Black 
and brown lacquered-work cabinets, metal- 
bound ; ebony tables inlaid with ivory, marble, 
and mother-of-pearl; deep blue and maroon 
colored pots, gray and gold ware, yellow and 
green; gold dragons embroidered on black 
satin gowns, blue and silver wraps, and cloaks 
of vermilion and purple; richly cut carvings 
in quaint fantastic shapes —a blaze of color 
that was bewildering, a variety that was end- 
less. 

In the less fashionable quarters the trades 
were generally somewhat centralized: five or six 
fish-shops stood close together; and so it was 
with bakers, ironmongers, glass-blowers, silk- 
weavers, carpenters, cabinet-makers, coffin- 
builders, blacksmiths, fruit-shops, restaurants. 
Where one of a trade was located, there was 
generally found several fellows. 
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The food purveyors made a most striking 
display ; the fruiterers exposed on flat trays 
bananas, pineapples, melons, figs, pears (the 
latter, beautiful to the sight, but hard and taste- 
less), together with many Chinese fruits whose 
shapes and tastes were: familiar to me, but 


whose names I knew not. Some of these fruits 
were most artistically peeled, pineapple peel- 
ing being quite an art. A great variety of vege- 
tables was offered for sale. Among them were 
the white shoots of the bamboo, which seemed 
to be a favorite article of diet. But to what 
use, indeed, may not this wonderful grass be 
put! From it Chinamen make almost every- 
thing conceivable: hats, cloaks, sheets, carpets, 
roofs, buildings, baskets, chairs, carrying-poles, 
fishing-tools—the list might be prolonged ad 
infinitum, And then they eat it as well. 
Preserving ginger in many forms was a no- 
ticeable trade. The roots were washed and left 
in water, as an English cook treats potatoes 
before boiling them. A number of men and 
women holding a two-pronged fork in each 
hand sat around a table with the tubs of peeled 
ginger beside them: they picked ginger roots 
out of the water, and, laying them on the table, 
pierced them all over very rapidly with both 
forks until quite soft. The pierced roots were 
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then put into another tub, where they were 
boiled in syrup. The ginger went through va- 
rious other minor processes until eventually it 
was packed in the earthenware jars in which 
it is sold in European shops. The whole pro- 
cess was certainly a clean one, and the smell of 
the aromatic rootin preparation was both grate- 
ful and pleasant. 

In the bakers’ shops I saw nothing corre- 
sponding to our European loaf: solid-looking 
little yellow patties, slabs of flabby brown cakes, 
emblematic of concentrated dyspepsia; scones, 
or an equivalent, apparently of fried batter; 
and great flakes of milk-white, slippery-looking 
paste not above an eighth of an inch thick — 
to be rolled up and deftly sliced with a cleaver- 
shaped tool into long strings like macaroni. 
These foods were to be seen everywhere in the 
city, but nothing light and open. To my eyes 
the breadstuffs seemed sad, solemn, soddened, 
and bilious. 

In Canton the fishmonger’s is a most im- 
portant trade. ‘The Chinaman is a born fish- 
erman ; he also has for ages past cultivated a 
system of artificial breeding and rearing of live 
fish for the market. In the shops were dis- 
played live and dead fish, fish fresh and salted, 
smoked and preserved. One variety was like 
whitebait, in baskets, graded from tiny things 
not half an inch long to what appeared to be 
the same fish grown to eight or nine inches in 
length. These were sold fresh, salted, and 
smoked. Shark-fins are a delicacy. There were 
fish mottled and barrcd, bright and dull, fish of 
quaint and (to us) unknown shapes ; but fore- 
most, above all, and everywhere to be seen, 
were the artificially ,.::wn live fish. 

A wonderful creature was this, always ap- 
pearing to suffer from heat, gasping at the 
surface of the water for breath, and recalling 
Verdant Green’s fish, that were beginning to 
sweat and complain. They were as tame as 
domestic animals, seemingly careless of being 
knocked about, thrown from ponds into boats, 
from boats into tubs, from tubs into buckets, and 
then back into tubs again. They were used 
to being handled and inspected, and, if disap- 
proved, put back into the water; to be sold alive 
if bought whole, or cut to pieces while living and 
sold in bleeding chunks. A thick, short fish is 
this, of the mullet shape, averaging about fifteen 
inches in length, and weighing about three 
pounds, but sometimes longer, and running up 
in weight toas muchas four oreven five pounds. 
When cut up they bleed like pigs, and to show 
how freshly they are killed, the salesman is in the 
habit of slicing a live one into pieces, and with 
the blood smearing all the pieces forsale, so that 
they look reeking and horrible to European 
eyes. To keep them alive in the shops, they are 
always placed in a large tub with a smaller 
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vessel fixed above it. From the bottom of the 
upper vessel a bamboo, with one or two saw- 
cuts in it, sticks out, and from these cuts 
streams of water flow in thin cascades into the 
tub beneath. Every now and then when the 
upper vessel becomes empty the fish all rise to 
the surface, and glop! glop! glop! take down 
both air and water. Then an attendant, at- 
tracted by the noise, plunges a bucket down 
among them, and from the water in which they 
swim fills the upper vessel full again. 

To attempt to do justice to the thousand 
trades and arts that supply the wants of this 
wonderful people, and help to satisfy the needs 
and desires, and soothe the luxurious, artistic 
tastes, of Western nations, would demand much 
greater space than could be granted to a de- 
scriptive paper. 

In a grimy, ill-lighted shop with an earthen 
floor the most beautiful and delicately colored 
silks and brocades were being woven. On each 
side of the workshop an almost naked artisan 
sat before a creaking, ages-old wooden loom, 
throwing the shuttles backward and forward 
from hand to hand. A youth, clad also in 
scanty raiment, sat aloft in the loom, pulling 
with his fingers most confidently a mass of seem- 
ingly tangled and crossed threads — upon the 
correct manipulation of which depended the 
wonderfully accurate and complicated patterns 
he and his companion were weaving. Between 
the looms two or three women were moving 
about, knotting up a thread here and there, re- 
placing empty shuttles with full ones, and per- 
forming other tasks that I did not understand. 
In the background a number of young chil- 
dren sat before spinning-wheels, like those of 
the fairy-tales shown in our childhood’s picture- 
books, and from wet and dirty-looking little 
wads of material wound out upon the wheels 
beautiful gossamer skeins of glistening silk, 
which they then transferred to the bobbins and 
shuttles. Onefamily seemingly didall the work 
at one loom, and two families made a factory. 

Farther along the streets were the ivory- 
carvers, all working in sight of the passers-by. 
Men shaped from a dingy-coated elephant’s 
tusk objects of living wonder and beauty — 
sprites and goblins, gods and devils, caricatures 
of human form, things unlike anything on the 
earth, or in the waters beneath, or in the hea- 
vens above. Animals, birds,and creeping things 
grew out of this dead ivory to take shape and 
live in almost noisy gambols around the spiral 
tusk. Paper-knives, -weights, combs, backs for 
brushes, ornaments, hair-pins, cunningly carved 
globes within globes, toys, and many strange 
things had birth in these quaint and primitive 
workshops. 

Near by were the wood-carvers, sitting on 
the floor of their booths, and holding with 
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their feet the timber from which they chopped 
out, and with chisels graved, dragons, scrolls, 
flowers, birds, signs for shops, figureheads for 
boats, chair-backs, marvelously carven cabi- 
nets, and curiously fanciful objects. Every 
workman chipped away as if his life depended 
upon his industry, and seemingly developed 
each design as he worked, from the inner con- 
sciousness of his weirdimagination. I could see 
no prearranged design for any piece of carving, 
nor were there any models to be seen in the 
ivory-shops. 

The silver-worker hammered away at his 
pots, and reptiles and flying things, manikins, 
elementals, giants, and legendary personages 
grew out of his labors. He also skilfully wove 
wires together, which took shape as delicate 
filigree forms ; or he joined tiny leaf-like plates 
with filigree scrolls, and with the beautiful 
sheeny feathers from a kingfisher’s breast in- 
laid the plates in brilliant and unfading tints. 

The gold-worker displayed cunning work- 
manship of like nature. The gold-beater in his 
open shop, two or three feet back from the 
passing streams of people, hammered away at 
ingots, bars, and plates until the thin leaf for 
gilding was obtained. Two workmen had an 
anvil placed on the ground between them; 
the sheets of gold were divided by dark-brown 
tissue, and, with a very wide-faced hammer 
fixed upon a very thick, straight handle, they 
beat away blow after blow in turn. Behind 
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each beater stood a boy with a large feather 
fan, whose duty it was to fan the laborer while 
he toiled. 

Thestone-carvers, like most other craftsmen, 
sat above their work. Unlike the Westerners, 
whose hammer-faces are hard and chisel-heads 
soft, the Chinese stone-cutter uses a soft-iron 
hammer—a round, mop-like lump of iron with 
a handle through the center. The chisel is of 
iron, with steel point and head; the round, 
hard-steel head wears in a short time a cup- 
shaped hole or socket in the hammer, and it 
seems almost a marvel that a true blow can 
be struck with such a tool, The stone-cutter 
uses long hand-saws, and sits to his work. With 
one hand he pushes the saw, with the other he 
moves in the opposite direction a little water- 
mop to keep the saw-cut clear. 

The blacksmiths, fitters, file-cutters, iron- 
founders, and iron-workers were all to be seen 
laboring away in their little shops. File-cutters 
sat, and, holding with their toes an untem- 
pered file-iron in a grooved anvil, notched it, 
using a little steel cutting-tool and hammer 
with amazing rapidity. 

Chinamen boil their rice in flat vessels shaped 
like deep saucers. Fromtwenty to thirty inches 
across and from six to nine inches deep is the 
usual size of these utensils, which are cast 
wonderfully thin, the metal rarely exceeding an 
eighth of an inch in thickness, The blast-fur- 
naces are shaped like large, squat lamp-chim- 
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neys,and fuel and metal are fed through the nar- 
rowed opening at the top. The frugal China- 
man while he works also uses his furnace-fire to 
cook his evening meal. The forge-bellows are 
like an engine-cylinder; a boy, sitting down, 
works like a rower, and pulls the piston in and 
out. Frequently imposing pieces of iron-work 
are turned out from these primitive shops, and 
often engines, boilers, shafting, etc., of Euro- 
pean manufacture are repaired there, or al- 
most entirely renewed, Charcoal serves mainly 
for fuel, though in some cases European or 
Australian coal is used. 

Jade is the article most highly prized for jew- 
elry by the Chinese. A jade bangle in Can- 
ton would fetch a higher price than one of 
diamonds and gold. The jade is cut by tools 
worked with a reciprocating motion driven by 
a rocking foot-treadle. I saw no rotary lathes 
in Canton; they may be used, but are cer- 
tainly uncommon. Some of the small alternat- 
ing spindle-drills worked by encircling cords 
are very pretty and most effective, but so far as 
I could see the Chinaman has not yet reached 
the stage of rotary tools. 

Cloth-weaving, glazing, corn-grinding, rice- 
husking, as carried on to-day in Canton, must 
surely bring us face to face with the selfsame 
methods employed when our civilization was 
yet undreamed of. Still more primitive than 
that used in producing silk fabrics is the loom 
of the cloth-weaver. The dyers had establish- 
ments near by, and the most striking feature 
connected with their work was the manner of 
glazing cloth after its removal from the dye- 
tubs. This process was most interesting. 

In a half-moon-shaped wooden trough fixed 
in the ground was laid the cloth, wound upon 
a hard wooden roller, and a block of granite 
shaped like a huge boat-cleat was laid upon 
the roll. Then a boy jumped upon the stone, 
with one foot on each end, and catching hold 
of tvo bamboo handles above him, he began 
to rock the stone from end to end across the 
cloth. Presently the momentum became very 
great, the stone block flew backward and for- 
ward up and down the roll and across it; 
standing straight up and pirouetting upon its 
extreme end for one instant each time, when 
from side to side the stroke was changed; while 
the boy, like a marionette figure, looked all 
arms and legs hung on a wire. The speed 
was allowed to die down till boy, stone, and 
roll of cloth became recognizable once more 
as separate objects; then it was stopped, the 
block of stone tilted to one side, and a yard 
or so of cloth pulled off the roll so that a 
fresh surface might be exposed, and the per- 
formance began anew. In this way, length 
by length, millions of yards of stuff are glazed 
every year. 
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One flour-factory that I visited was a place 
about fourteen feet wide and one hundred 
and fifty long. There was the little front shop 
screened off to a depth of about twelve feet, 
whence a short narrow passage led to where 
the mill-stones were worked, and behind this 
was stabling space where some twenty or thirty 
oxen were tethered in a long row in front of 
an open rack filled with sweet-smelling green 
clover and grasses ready for them to eat. The 
mill-stones were heavy circular slabs of gran- 
ite laid one on top of the other, pulled round 
by little blindfolded oxen, which walked round 
and round for hours at a time. A boy drove 
them, and at the sound of his voice they either 
hurried up or stopped. The wheat was fed by 
hand through a hole in the upper stone, and as 
the crushed grains escaped from between the 
surface of the stones, they were collected and 
put into a second mill, and thence into a third, 
and finally carried to a primitive sieving-ma- 
chine. 

This was a cupboard in which hung a tray 
with a sieve bottom; the tray was connected 
by an elbow-and-arm attachment to a rocking 
foot-board worked by a boy who stood upon 
it, who, by throwing his weight from side to 
side, communicated an astonishingly rapid 
shaking motion to the tray. The prepared 
flour fell through the sieve, and was taken as 
required from the bottom of the cupboard, 
Besides that manufactured at home, much 
imported flour is consumed in Canton, Cali- 
fornia alone contributing over 6000 tons 
yearly. 

Rice-husking was another marvel of patient 
labor and absence of inventiveness. In front 
of a long beam, level with the ground sur- 
face, there was a series of pots or holes filled 
with unhusked rice, and into each of these 
worked a hammer of rough granite fixed on a 
curved handle about six feet long. About four 
and a half feet back from the head the han- 
dle was pivoted to the long beam in front of 
the rice-pots, leaving a little over a foot of its 
length sticking out. A man or well-grown boy 
attended to each hammer-handle, and jumped 
on and off the short end. When he wason it, 
the hammer rose, when he was off, it fell. All 
the day long they jumped up and down upon 
these beaters, the prepared rice being contin- 
ually removed, and the pots replenished with 
unhusked grains. 

I next paid a visit to some printing-works, 
where I watched the striking-off of some Gov- 
ernment proclamations. The process was as 
primitive as it was tedious. The face of both 
sides of a wooden block about three quarters 
of an inch thick was all cut away with the ex- 
ception of the letters, and these stood up about 
three sixteenths of an inch. The printer laid 
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this block before him on a table, and rubbed 
it over with an inked brush of cocoanut fiber. 
Then he laid a sheet of paper face downward 
upon it, and rubbed the back of the paper sev- 
eral times across with a dry pad of fiber. How 
the work was carried out in book and newspa- 
per productions I had not time to investigate. 

In Canton, by the way, is produced the only 
independent Chinese newspaper printed in the 
empire. Others printed in Hong Kong, which 
is out of the jurisdiction of the emperor, some- 
times criticize his majesty’s government most 
severely, and use terms which, if employed 
within his dominion, would probably result in 
the proprietors, the editor, the staff, the compos- 
itors, together with their families, being put to 
death, with variousapproved, though inelegant, 
gradations of Tatar barbarity. I had a long 
interview with Mr. Kwong Ki Chiu, the pro- 
prietor and editor of the “ Kwong-Pao” (News 
of Canton), who initiated me into many of the 
details of Chinese newspaper publications. 
This paper has a daily circulation of over 3000, 
and is posted to Chinamen in all parts of the 
world for a subscription of $8 yearly. 

I found native book-stalls in the wider parts 
of some of the streets. On the ground lay the 
books in rows, small red-and-yellow paper- 
covered volumes. They appeared to be slim 
pamphlets rather than books, and were very 
poor productions. A number of natives are 
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always squatting round these stalls, enjoying 
a cheap read. 

It may be noticed that I have said nothing 
as yet about beggars. This is for the reason 
that I saw none, or next to none; there were 
a few about the temple—chiefly children. In 
Canton there is not the faintest approach to the 
scenes daily enacted in the cities of Spain, Italy, 
Egypt, India, orCeylon. I haveseen more beg- 
gars or beggars in thinly veiled disguise in Lon- 
don,orevenin Sydney or Melbourne, in one day, 
than I saw in Canton. Returned from sight- 
seeing, I was commenting upon their notice- 
able absence to a friend,— resident in the city 
for many years,— who told me that my experi- 
ence was not invariable. When a party of 
globe-trotters or Cook’s tourists swept through 
the city, scattering brass “ cash” with lavish, 
undiscriminating hands, beggars appeared in 
swarms. They seemed almost to spring from 
the stones underfoot, from the walls, even 
from every gutter. Word was passed round the 
Cantonese Alsatia, and the beggars came forth 
from their hiding-place, and lay in wait for 
their prey. But apparently begging from their 
own countrymen does not pay, and it is from 
people, self-supporting at other times, that a 
following is improvised for these occasions, as 
a necessary attendant upon the progress of 
our civilization. 

The Cantonese virtually live and work in 
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the open air. All their industrial and domestic 
arrangements are as open to the world as are 
theirdrains. But as they do not suffer from the 
mephitic influences around them, it may be as- 
sumed that this mode of life makes them better 
able than we are to dispense with the blessings 
and other adjuncts of what is called sanitary 
science, the absence of which in China is so 
loudly deplored by Europeans. 

The water-supply of the city isentirely drawn 
from wells. So far as I could see there was one 
toeach house. These wells were merely round 
holes about fifteen inches in diameter cut ina 
granite slab flush with the floor, and provided 
with a small bucket fastened to a bamboo for 
drawing the water, which appeared to be never 
more than from four to six feet below the well- 
stone. I imagine that the absence of continual 
diphtheria and typhoid fever, which such a 
water-supply naturally suggests, may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that fecal matter is not 
permitted to accumulate in the city, and that 
little, if any, water is drunk which has not been 
previously boiled. Then the fact of the houses 
being always open must of course insure their 
thorough ventilation. 

The Chinese manner of living is well adapted 
to their climate. ‘Their scanty furniture is plain 
and unpadded, and they use comparatively few 
hangings and curtains. In the sweltering heat, 
a Chinaman comfortably stretched upon a flat 
wooden couch, with a wood or wickerwork 
pillow under his head, obtains a much more 
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refreshing sleep than that vainly sought by a 
European upon a soft bed with a still softer 
pillow. Yet Europeans in the East almost in- 
variably cling to their Western views as to bed 
and bedding, with the effect of insuring a state 
of continual sweat throughout the hours of re- 
pose. Yet in a hot climate it requires but little 
time to become reconciled to a hard couch. 
The Chinese dress, too, is to be highly com- 
mended: all their garments are soft and loose. 

The houses of Canton are built of wood, 
earth, and brick, those of the latter class being 
chiefly noticeable. An eleven-inch brick about 
two inches deep is used ; some of the work is 
very perfect ; in face work their joints become 
simply thin straight lines; the joints in some of 
the granite work are also beautifully executed. 
The Chinaman does not appear to understand 
the need ofasystem ofconstant repairs. Houses, 
temples, palaces, and pagodas, built up gor- 
geously and at a great cost, are allowed grad- 
ually to tumble down for lack of attention ; then 
they are built up again. 

The manner of window-glazing generally 
used is remarkable. From the street it is very 
like the old-fashioned diamond-pane windows 
still to be seen in many parts of England; but 
instead of diamonds pointing up and down, the 
panes are cut square, and instead of glass, the 
shell of some bivalve of the oyster family is 
used. 


This shell, which is dressed quite flat to 
about the thickness of an ordinary playing-card, 
presents a pearly opalescent appearance, and, 
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though not transparent, is yet not sufficiently 
opaque to interfere noticeably with the passage 
of light. 

Among the Canton houses there are occa- 
sional exceptions to the general one-storied 
or low constructions. Some of these are built 
like square towers four or five stories high, 
with no outside windows save at a considera- 
ble distance above the ground, and no outside 
projections by which thieves might climb up. 
These establishments are called pawnshops, 
but they appeared to me more to resemble our 
banks, where we place deeds and other valua- 
bles for safety. I understand it is usual among 
the Chinese to deposit their possessions of 
value, when not in use, in these establishments. 
The people also store there during summer 
their winter clothing, and loans may be ob- 
.ained against the goods stored. To have deal- 
ings with a pawnshop is in no way considered 
derogatory to a Chinese gentleman’s dignity. 

In another tower, reached by a flight of rick- 
ety stairs, is the water-clock that has measured 
time for the Cantonese for nearly six hundred 
years. Four copper pots, crusted and dingy 


with age, stand raised on steps, each one above 
and slightly behind the other. In the base of 
the three upper pots are lips over which from 
a pinhole outlet the water filling the top ves- 
sel trickles drop by drop, and passing through 


each of the first three drips finally into the 
fourth, or lowest. Through a slit in the cover 
of this vessel is seen a graduated brass scale 
attached to a float below, which rises with the 
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increasing volume of water. Every twenty- 
fourth hour the water accumulating in the low. 
est pot is transferred to the uppermost, and the 
scale sinks down with the float, only to rise 
again with the hours as the vessel slowly fills up, 

Every third year Canton sees many strange 
visitors from remote quarters of the empire, 
when the students flock there by thousands to 
endeavor to compete successfully in the public 
state-examinations. During the time of the ex- 
amination between eleven and twelve thou- 
sand of them are lodged in the examination- 
hall or -court, each in a little cell. The cells 
measure five feet six inches deep by three feet 
nine inches wide, and are about six feet six 
inches high; they are open to the front, and 
ranged inlong rows. In one of these each stu- 
dent has to remain during his stay, to write 
essays upon chosen subjects, such as classical 
poems, historical or philosophical treatises, 
while all the time the strictest watch is kept to 
prevent either intercommunication between 
students or reference to books or memoranda. 

It is said that the works of the chief Chinese 
classical masters are printed in books minutely 
small, and these are frequently secreted by stu- 
dents in their hair and in all manners of ways 
about their persons, so as to crib assistance for 
their tasks. If discovered, however, in such 
practice, expulsion follows, whichis considered 
a very severe punishment. 

The reward for success in these examinations 
is very great, being, I am told, for the first ex- 
amination an appointment to civil offices, and 
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if success continues 
through the second 
and third examina- 
tions (held in Pekin), 
high official position 
and mandarin rank. 
It is open to the sons 
of the most humble 
persons to compete 
for these degrees. 
These cells are un- 
used except during ex- 
amination-time, when 
two rows of movable 
boards are put into 
them, which serve for 
table, chair, and sleep- 
ing-floor for the oc- 
cupants. Within the 
hall are also offices 
for servants, officials, 
examiners, a governor, 
and other function- 
aries. The size of the 
examination-court is 
said to be 1380 feet 
long by 650 feet wide. 
I wished to be above 
the houses so that I 
might look down upon 
them. Along the outer 
wall, said the guide, 
we could get such a view. This was the old 
wall, and the great wall of the city. It was 
some thirty or forty feet thick, constructed by 
facing an embankment with brick, and its per- 
pendicular face to the outside rose thirty, forty, 
and sometimes fifty feet above the surround- 
ing country. On the top was a covering of 
deep grass, and all the brickwork had fallen 
into ill-repair, and specially on the inside was 
much broken down. Here and there, sheltered 
behind a thin parapet, sometimes under cover, 
were guns, frowning through embrasures. Such 
wonderful guns— such old-fashioned frowns ! 
Many of English and French casting bore dates 
of the last century; many, still older and more 
wonderful, were undated and unmarked. They 
looked like the pictures of the ordnance in use 
during the wars of the Black Prince. All the 
cannon, whether old or new, were out of repair; 
many were dismantled, and not one of them 
was of value for defensive purposes. 
Toward the north, as we walked along the 
wall, higher and higher rose the ground, while 
the great city gradually unfolded itself like a 
map beneath us. At last we reached the five- 
storied pagoda. The fifth floor, fully sixty feet 
above the top of the wall upon which the build- 
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ing stands, is the highest point in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Canton. 

After climbing to this height, I sat resting, 
sheltered from the blazing sun, enjoying the soft 
breeze. Afar off, to the north, lay the White 
Cloud Mountains. On the plains below, radi- 
ant, emerald-green fields of “ paddy” stretched 
away into thedistance, while the riveron its way 
to the sea twined in and out amid the fields 
like a broad streak of sheeny silver. Here 
and there on the hills or riversides slender 
pagodas, festooned with trailing vines, looked 
like feathery spires. Closer still on the hill- 
sides were the stone horseshoe hollows that 
the Chinese make for their graves, and, stud- 
ding the graveyards, roughly carven images of 
Buddha. To the south, inside the walls, rested 
the great city, wonderful, almost mysterious, 
But strangest of all was the absolute stillness. 
No dull, ceaseless roar uprose from the streets, 
as from a city of the Western world. No sign 
of life was visible; all was as quiet as death. 
Yet there must be with the beholder an ever- 
present consciousness of a teeming, shoeless 
throng; hurrying, laboring, sweating, joyously 
or sorrowfully treading those narrow ways be- 
neath, unseen and unheard. 


Florence O’ Driscoll. 
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X. 


PRIL had come, and winter, 
lingering in the lap of spring, 
found in the household of 

Judge Irving hardly a realiza- 





cherished by the newly married 
pair upon entering into their 
bond. Overthe master of the house, indeed, had 
passed a change that was patent and consol- 
ing to his domestic staff. In the tart language 
of old Ann, an Irish-American citizen who had 
been long a resident under his roof, “ He was 
that bruk in sperit, praise the saints! ’t was a 
joy to see him around the house.” The new 
mistress, who had been regarded at first with 
considerable doubt, had succeeded in planting 
her banner triumphantly upon the kitchen 
citadel. The servants, one and all, swore by 
her, enjoyed her liberal reign, her love of lux- 
ury, and the stir and vivacity her presence had 
brought into the previously dull house. 

For, although Mrs. Romaine and other ladies 
of Marion’s acquaintance had somehow not yet 
found it entirely convenient to pay their re- 
spects to the judge’s bride, there had not been 
lacking a following to the representative of his 
nameand fame. Itiscurious how, inalargesoci- 
ety, such a following is formed. It is gathered 
from unexpected quarters; it presents to casual 
view a very fair imitation of a select original 
whose doings are constantly upon its lips; and 
yet, turn it as one may, the hall-mark is no- 
where to be found. And Mrs. Irving had not 
by any means intended to frequent a society 
that had not the hall-mark. Whatsheaimed for 
was to leave behind forever the debatable land, 
and to come out into a region of unshadowed 
_ tespectability. She even hated some of the peo- 
ple she had drawn into her circle, so dubious 
didshefeelthem tobe. But, all told, she did not 
hate them as much as she did the people of Mrs. 
Romaine’s set, who resented the unseemly haste 
of her marriage with Marion’s father, and, al- 
though they could extract no word in blame 
of her from Marion, were persuaded that Sara 
had ventured among them out of her place. 

Everything is forgotten or lived down in six 
months in New York, Sara had heard it said, 
and with that she was obliged to be content. 
VoL. XLIX.—1Io. 


tion of expectations so fondly | 


In the mean time she was not going to live 
exclusively dependent for companionship upon 
a vain, pragmatical man, whose demand upon 
her for approval and compliment was practi- 
cally without limit. Why, this would be worse 
than the boarding-house in Washington, with 
the old ladiesknitting, and speculating over the 
society columns of newspapers! Luckily the 
hours were long in which her lord kept him- 
self and his sponge-like appetite for praise 
down-town; and there was Marion’s carriage 
for her to drive in, and Marion’s vogue in the 


* big shops, that she had once so much envied, 


to draw upon. But even this, and the obse- 
quiousness of shopmen who did not know the 
difference between herself and the “real thing,” 
became in due timea bore. Her eager intel- 
lectual spirit cast aside the acquirements of 
material wealth as heartily as it had aspired 
to them. The safe haven of conventionalism 
now hers—for she had little fear that her Neme- 
sis would ever rise up to hound her out of it — 
seemed to her already at times a prison. 

To do Sara justice, the governing impulse o 
her discontent was repudiated love. As wella 
she could love any two beings, she had loved 
Gordon and Marion— Gordon, fiercely, impe- 
riously, with a first passion unsupported by rea- 
sonable hope; Marion, fiercely, jealously, and, 
withal, with a certain reverence for her regnant 
quality of womanly purity of thought and word 
and deed. Sara could not tell whether she 
would rather have had Gordon return her feel- 
ing, and thus alienate her from Marion, or have 
Marion believe in her and trust her as of old. 
Now that she had lost that trust, itseemed as if 
an angel, stooping toward her, had been sud- 
denly snatched away. 

In her first resentment of Marion’s very natu- 
ral inclination to shrink away from her father’s 
wife, Sara had tried bravado, had assumed in- 
difference. But in reality she was stabbed to 
the quick with disappointment. Howcouldshe 
let Marion know that the marriage with the 
judge had been like a plank to save her from 
drowning? Upon the episode with Marion’s 
lover Sara chose not to let her memory dwell. 

The fact that Gordon also had kept aloof 
from her since her return as his old friend’s 
wife did not of course surprise her. His visit 
of ceremony—two cards left one afternoon 
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when she was sure to be out—had not been 
followed up, and she had lent her subtle pow- 
ers to the work of estranging her husband from 
him. When one considers how easily this pro- 
cess is every day accomplished, in the matter 
of husbands’ friends, by women who have no 
such good and cogent reasons as had Mrs. Irv- 
ing, her success is not surprising. 

Sometimes, as the days went on, and Marion 
did not come back to her, Sara sat fretting her 
heart out in a desire to reclaim the girl’s love 
and respect. From what she could gather here 
and there, her step-daughter, under the new in- 
fluence upon her life, had blossomed out to be 
quite a different being from the recluse of her 
father’s home. Marion was heard of as in de- 
mand by society, not of the madly merry vari- 
ety, but of such cultured and individual folk as 
Sara would have given her eyes to call herown. 
And now there had come to Sara’s ears a sur- 
prising rumor concerning Marion—a rumor 
she properly judged to require investigation 
before it was believed. 

The story had been brought to her by a cer- 
tain Miss Boulter, a girl, like herself, on the 
fringe of a society she yearned to enter, but, 
unlike Sara Irving, a silly, pushing creature who 
carried her small wares of gossip like a pack- 
man from house to house, and was at no time, 
in the handling of them, redeemed by the sav- 
ing grace of wit. 

“Ts it possible you have n’t heard?” said 
Miss Boulter, with well-simulated surprise. “I 

sthought, as much together as you and Miss 
rving are, you — I just admire Marion Irving! 
he and Mignon Cox were at the play in Mrs. 
Romaine’s box last night, and Baron Strémof 
was there, too. He’s a beauty, don’t you think ? 
Something so aristocratic — I wish you ’d have 
him at one of those nice little dinners of yours, 
and ask me. I think he’s ever so much better 
looking than that ill-mannered Alec Gordon, 
who undertook to pretend he did n’t see me 
when I bowed in the street the other day. But 
then blond mustaches are so much prettier 
than dark ones, don’t you think so? Popper 
says I’m so gone on foreigners he believes I 
will end by marrying one myself, and if I do, 
he ’ll not give me acent. He says they are all 
make-believe titles and fortune-hunters, every 
one of ’em. Does Baron Strémof expect to get 
a lot of money with Marion, I wonder?” 

“ Baron Strémof is a man of rank, culture, 
and wealth,” said Sara, stiffly. “ He is, besides, 
of a charming temper and manners, and an of- 
fer from him would be an honor to any girl 
upon whom he conferred it. But you will oblige 
me by not asking me to discuss the affairs of 
my husband’s daughter with an outsider.” 

“* Goodness me !’’ Miss Boulter had observed, 
retiring under cover of a spiteful laugh. “I 
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could not suppose it was such a sacred matter, 
seeing you hadn’t even heard of it before I told 
you.’ 

Sara, mentally determining to cross Miss 
Boulter off her poor little visiting-list, came to 
a quick resolve. Ordering her carriage, she 
drove at once to the cream-colored mansion 
that held her step-daughter enshrined on its 
seventh floor, and, boldly ascending in the lift, 
pressed the electric button of the Bachelor Girls’ 
door. A plump little maid, with a butterfly of 
white muslin soaring above her head in lieu of 
cap, ushered the caller into Miss Irving’s sit- 
ting-room, and, taking her card, announced her 
intention to “see” if Miss Irving was at home. 

Marion came at once, a look of alarm upon 
her face. 

“ My father—there is nothing the matter 
with him ?” she asked eagerly, holding back per- 
ceptibly from Sara’s studied smile of greeting. 

“So you think nothing short of illness or 
accident would have brought me?” Sara said 


‘with a gentle melancholy in her tone. “I come, 


my dear, as an envoy from your father. We 
have heard that your engagement to Baron 
Strémof is discussed as likely to be, if not al- 
ready, a fact; and we think common propriety 
demands that we should know how much of 
this is true.” 

“When my father makes such an advance to 
me as his child deserves,” Marion said haugh- 
tily, “I shall answer him, not you.” 

Even Sara’s armor was not proof against the 
look that accompanied this speech. 

In one of the revulsions of mood that lent, 
in its way, an odd attraction to her character, 
she went over to Marion’s side, and took her 
hand tenderly. 

“OQ Marion, why can’t we be friends? If 
you knew how weary the days are that keep 
you from me; if you knew how all I have ac- 
quired seems as nothing beside the knowledge 
that you shun and mistrust me! After all, what 
have I done that another in my situation would 
not have done? Why should you sit forever 
in the seat of judgment, and condemn a home- 
less pauper who accepted such bounty as your 
father offered me? Put yourself in my place: 
everything in the world I aspired to do was de- 
pendent on means and opportunity—could.I 
refuse them ? Marion, Marion, forgive me, and 
love me as you loved before.” 

“It is not that I cannot forgive,” said Ma- 
rion, slowly. “I believe, if I know my heart, I 
have already forgiven you. As affairs stand, it 
has all turned out for the best. My life is freed 
of some of its worst crosses. If I am not alto- 
gether happy, it is because no one in this world 
is meant to be happy, I suppose —” she stopped, 
sighing. 

“Take me back into your heart, darling; 
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make me your confidante as before, and I'll en- 
gage to make you ‘altogether happy’,” cried 
Sara with her old impulsiveness, throwing her 
arms around Marion, and kissing her upon the 
cheek. 

But Marion, troubled and unresponding, 
drew away from her with a movement of repul- 
sion Sara could not mistake —a movement that, 
while it pierced her with mortification, aroused 
in her an impulse to repay it in mischief. 

“ So you will have none of me, eh ?” she said 
in achanged tone. “ Well, as you please. But, 
before we drop the subject, tell me, to clear up 
mystery, if the grudge you bear me has noth- 
ing to do with the little interlude between me 
and a certain old lover whose place you seem 
so quickly to have supplied.” 

Marion started violently. Sara could not 
now complain of her indifferent exterior. 

“You don’t answer, but I donot need words. 
Pray, then, when you had no longer a claim 
upon Gordon, why should you have resented 
what you supposed to have passed between 
us? Had not I, as well as you, a right to 
my chance? To tell you the truth—he was 
so much a man that, had I not realized the 
match with your dear father had been made 
for me by heaven, I might, perhaps, by now 
have been in enjoyment of privileges you cast 
away.” 

“ Is this true ?” said Marion, coming nearer 
to her. 

“What can it possibly matter to you, now?” 
returned Mrs. Irving, gracefully. 

There was a pause. Marion was trying to 
control the emotion that confused her power 
of formulating thought into words. Sara was 
rapidly reviewing contingencies. 

“ For not only,” went on the step-mother, 
“did you give him up, in the first place, for 
no reason that anybody could see, but you 
have chosen entirely to break with him since.” 

“T did not choose; it was his doing,” said 
Marion, forlornly. 

“Indeed?” said Sara, quickly, having thus 
ascertained exactly what she desired to know. 
“But, my dear, when you know men as I do, 
you will understand that, however kindly Gor- 
don may still feel toward you as a friend, it 
would be natural for him to keep his distance 
till all these things have become a little more 
ancient history. Men are not fond of being 
confronted with. their own changes of base.” 

“ He told me,” said Marion, impetuously, 
“ that there had never been anything between 
you and himself that I might not know— only 
he could not speak. And I believed him. I 
believe him still.” 

“Hum! Admirable! Just what I should 
have expected of him. He belongs really to 
the age of the preux chevalier. If you believe 
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him still, my dear girl, then why should you 
have asked me if what I hinted at were true ?” 

“You took me by surprise. But now that 
you have gone so far, you must say all. Tell 
me what had happened between you the day 
I came in — the day before your sudden mar- 
riage with my father. Had Alec — was it a 
question whether you should not rather marry 
him — oh, why do I ask that! Don’t answer 
me! I promised to believe him. Itis yourman- 
ner that is trying me beyond endurance. You 
seem so full of something I must have been 
blind to—well, then, do answer me!” 

“TI cannot deny that some such question 
was discussed between us,” said Sara, drop- 
ping her eyes, “ though it is hardly becoming 
in your father’s wife to speak of it to your fa- 
ther’s daughter. But I insist, Marion, that you 
put to me no more of these explosive questions 
that grate upon my nerves in the most hateful 
way. Let us talk, rather, of your intended 
marriage, which you have left me to assume is 
no idle rumor. As the Baroness Strémof you 
will have a brilliant position and a husband of 
an ideally sweet temper. You two will have 
abundant opportunity to go tilting together at 
windmills. On the whole, your life will have 
a great deal more local color in it than it 
would have had as plain Mrs. Alec Gordon, 
the wife of a New York lawyer. I almost envy 
you the opportunity of getting out of this little 
frog-pond we call New York society.” 

Then Marion rallied. 

“‘ What, already? ” she said ; and the famous 
“ Déja?” of Talleyrand did not sting deeper. 
Sara had actually nothing more to say. 

Marion escorted her to the door of the lift, 
and bade her a courteous “ good morning.” 
As the lift sank out of sight with the little richly 
clad figure, wearing an air almost of dejection, 
Marion had an impulse to call after her some 
word betokening regret. But the image of 
Gordon came between them, and the softened 
moment passed. She went back into her room 
and wrote a note; then, ringing for a messen- 
ger, despatched it firmly. 

Mignon, returning later to the house, found 
her chum sitting before a wood-fire that was 
twittering like a chimney full of birds. How 
long Marion had been there, she herself did 
not know. As Mignon spoke, she started in a 
bewildered sort of way. 

“Surely you have n’t been asleep?” said 
Mignon, laughing. 

“JT—JI think not. Why, how absurd— of 
course not! I have been reviewing my whole 
life, dear—all my opportunities, my aspira- 
tions, my disappointments. And I have been 
wondering whether I can do better with what 
remains of it than to take up a definite mission 
to help poor souls in chains, and at the same 
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time make somebody happy who is fonder of 
me than I deserve.” 

“« Marion, listen to me,” said Mignon, throw- 
ing off her jacket and hat, and dropping ona 
chair at Marion’s side. “ You don’t love Baron 
Strémof; you are trying to work a mine that 
has nothing in its veins. Regard, respect, ro- 
mance are not going to make up to you for the 
love you do not feel.” 

“Why, Mignon!” said Marion, regarding 
her with astonishment. 

“T know, you think I ’ma selfish and heart- 
less little cat; and so I was. But this winter, 
spent for other people, has set my mind to 
working on many things that did n’t occur to 
me before I was out of leading-strings. I used 
to take my mother’s views as gospel; now I 
see I have aright to my own. I believe every 
woman’s life is given to her for her very own. 
I don’t mind telling you, now, that if mama 
had not disliked Lowndes Carleton, and kept 
disparaging him to me at every opportunity, 
I should not have parted with him. Mama’s 
own married life was wretchedly unhappy, and 
I suppose I reap the fruit of it. But it was n’t 
myself I started to talk about. I wonder if 
you would let me ask you one little question. 
Are you ever sorry you gave your lover up ?” 

“* You ?’ Oh, Mignon!” said Marion, put- 
ting one finger upon her mentor’s roseate cheek. 

“ Never mind. Tell me, Marion.” 

“Tt would.be no use telling you, if I were. 
It is he who gave me up, really. Something is 
between us that is too dark and sad for any- 
thing.” 

“ And you are no longer interested in Gor- 
don?” 

“ Did I say that?” 

“ Enough, perhaps, to be glad he has got 
his appointment. I met Mr. Clarkson in the 
street just now, who told me a telegram has 
just come from Washington saying that the 
Senate has confirmed the President’s nomina- 
tion, and that Gordon’s friends are all jubilant.” 

“T am glad,” said Marion. 

“ Really, Marion, I don’tknow what to make 
of you. Yesterday you would not have spoken 
of it in that lifeless way. But no more of Mr. 
Gordon. 

“ T will tell you of my visit thismorning to my 
little German woman—the baker’s wife, you 
know— with the week-old baby. I was sorry to 
find that since I was last there she is not do- 
ing so well. The woman who was taking care 
of her had left, and Mrs. Stromeyer was very 
restless and miserable, the baby crying, and the 
place dreadfully upset and dirty. It was that, 
as much as anything, that worried her, I saw; 
and so I went to work and had a regular 
‘clean house’ on my own account, aided by a 
stupid girl I impounded on a lower landing of 
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the house and paid, then and there, to help me, 
I always liked bringing order out of chaos, 
And when the rooms were clean, and the hus. 
band’s breakfast things washed up, we set to 
work upon the invalid, who besought me to 
give her baby a good bath. I don’t think | 
ever touched such a young creature before, and 
I was rather timid; but the mother directed 
me, and there were clean clothes in a drawer, 
By and by I had the little thing as fresh and 
pink as an arbutus bud, and dressed it; and, 
to stop its wailing, laid its cheek against mine 
as I walked up and down the floor. Marion, 
did you ever know how soft and sweet a baby’s 
cheek is, and its little fuzzy head? I wanted 
to hug the darling tighter, but it would not stay 
quiet with me, and so I laid the little bundle 
beside the mother, and instantly the crying 
stopped—such a funny little gobbling noise, 
and the mother radiant over it in spite of mala- 
dies, dire poverty, husband out of work, she 
quite unfit to nurse her child! I stopped at our 
hospital, coming back, and made arrangements 
to get her in there till she is well again. Ma- 
rion, that baby really felt and smelled like a rose- 
leaf! I shall never marry, of course; but I had 
a sort of a little thrilling feeling of what mo- 
therhood must be. Itissostrange, youcan’t im- 
agine — noone can imagine — till a baby is left 
allalonein one’s arms to care for. I could have 
stayed there for hours, for the pleasure of feel- 
ing its warm body upon my heart. I wonder 
if Mrs. Stromeyer does n’t have that to balance 
some things you and I have, Marion. Oh, 
dear! there are all those circulars to address 
and get out this afternoon. And here comes 
Mary with a note for you. No answer, Mary? 
Then you may go and serve luncheon at once. 
Now, Marion, as I live, and breathe, and am a 
curious girl, that ’s Strémof’s crest upon the 
envelop!” 

“Tt is an answer to one I sent him a little 
while ago,” said Marion, coloring deeply as 
she opened the note. “I think I will leave this 
with you, Mignon, while I go to prepare for 
luncheon. But don’t comment on it to me 
afterward, please, dear.” 

Left alone, Mignon’s eager orbs lost no time 
in possessing themselves of the contents of Ba- 
ron Strémof’s epistle. 

“Your word is law to me,” it said, “and I 
leave town this afternoon, for a fortnight in 
Boston, without attempting to see you. But 
unless you notify me, there, not to return at 
all, I shall count the hours before placing my- 
self again and forever at your feet.” 

Miss Cox made no attempt to overcome 
the blankness of her feeling. After thinking it 
over, she rang the bell, and interrogated the 
maid. 

“ No one has called this morning, Mary?” 
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“Oh, no, miss; only the circulars that was 
left by the Ladies’ Suffering man ; and the Cru- 
elty Society called for the bundle o’ clothes; 
and Mrs. Irving for Miss Irving, miss.” 

« Mrs, Irving?” 

“ Yes, miss; a pleasant-spoken lady, in a rich 
brown velvet suit and hat. I don’t think she’s 
ever called here before now; but I made 
sure t was a relation, and let her right in; and 
Miss Irving saw her right away.” 

“Yes, Mary. Luncheon, now.” 


XI. 


WHILE Strémof, in Boston, was enjoying a 
wide variety of discreet hospitalities that went 
as far as possible toward robbing this especial 
absence from New York of its sting, Gordon, 
in the excitement of his honorably won success, 
felt a sense of something lacking to his satis- 
faction. 

But a short time before, the household to 
which it would have occurred to him to carry 
his laurels, for the best kind of congratulation 
thereupon, would have been the Irvings’. Now 
that door was closed to him, The judge had, in- 
deed, indited to him a short perfunctory note, 
expressing his satisfaction at the final action of 
the Senate in Gordon’s case. But it was not a 
note that referred hopefully to any meeting of 
the sender and recipient in the immediate fu- 
ture, and Alec could not but feel that it con- 
firmed the previous distance between them. 
Harder to bear was the absolute silence of 
Marion. Unreasonably ignoring that it was he 
who had elected total separation from her as 
the better part of discretion for him, he worried 
himself with daily expecting from her a few 
words of kindness that never came. Many little 
missives had come to him, from fair women with 
whom he could claim only the passing acquain- 
tance of society. On all other sides the world 
exposed to him a broadly beaming smile. But 
from Marion, nothing; absolutely not the ghost 
of a conventional word of approval. 

With an idea, perhaps, of obtaining some 
tidings of her, he repaired one Sunday after- 
noon to call upon Mrs. Romaine. As he drew 
near the familiar front door he even indulged 
in a hope that he might meet Marion within, 
and his brain grew dizzy with the fancy. Hear 
from her, or from somebody, he must, of the pro- 
gress of Strémof’s suit. Strémof absent in Bos- 
ton, Strémof silent, uncommunicative, did not 
seem much like a triumphant lover; and yet 
the uncertainty was intolerable. Gordon had 
even worked himself up to the point of being 
afraid to take up a newspaper, lest he should 
somewhere come upon an announcement of 
their engagement. 

Mrs. Romaine’s surroundings, that after- 
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noon, were unsatisfying. There was about the 
rooms a scattering of the mixed lot of her ac- 
quaintances. The hostess, in a robe of gray 
satin, with big muslin sleeves like a bishop’s, sat 
against a mass of orange cushions, and poured 
tea. But she seemed distracted, looked wan, 
talked to make talk, was a trifle more brilliantly 
vague than usual. On a gilt chair at her side 
Reggy Poole, her familiar, sat babbling with 
infinite importance about nothing in particular, 
He was a well-dressed, fat-faced young man, 
with a little mustache above a baby mouth; 
and black hair, parted in the middle, and glued 
to his head like a priest’s cap. In season and 
out of season, even if nobody listened, Reggy 
must always talk. He would hold on to his 
hostess’s hand on arriving at a ball, and keep 
back the stream of people behind him, while 
he told her a little anecdote of himself last 
year at Homburg. 

On the other side of Mrs. Romaine, who was 
doing the honors to a foreign ambassador im- 
perfectly acquainted with the English tongue, 
were two ladies profqundly interested in each 
other’s oracles; that is to say, they were talking 
for the most part together. By close listening, 
only, was one able to ascertain that they were 
exchanging experiences about a new prophet- 
ess of faith-cure. 

One of these disciples, a long, slim woman 
with flaxen hair, pale eyes, and a little shining 
knob upon her long, slim nose, gesticulated a 
good deal with a pair of long, slim, pearl-col- 
ored kid gloves ; but her face showed no change 
of expression. When for a moment she would 
pause, her companion, a chubby little lady, 
“ greatly infested with beads” in her costume, 
would dash in eagerly to tell how she had been 
raised by faith from the bed of unprecedented 
languor to which she had been abandoned by 
all the faculty of physic. 

Another group enshrined a fashionable wo- 
man of letters,— who looked like a Polish prin- 
cess making her first round of the American 
republic; two or three of her adorers; an artist 
of American birth and Parisian residence who 
had returned to enjoy the fruits of his renown 
in a brief glimpse of home ; and Mrs. Townsend 
Murray, an agreeable widow, oscillating be- 
tween two hemispheres, of whom it was claimed 
that she dined at her own house only when her 
chef was ordered to provide for a company of 
invited guests. 

Elsewhere people were less interesting. Herr 
Hofman stood alone beside the mantelpiece on 
which he had set his cup of tea, dipping into 
it sweet biscuit, which he afterward absorbed 
with solemn gusto. There was no trace any- 
where of the object of Gordon’s search. 

Gordon, stopping by the tea-table, shared 
the privileges of his hostess’s conversation with 
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the foreign ambassador ; then, declining to be 
buttonholed by Reggy Poole, he strolled on to 
the party to whom Mrs. Townsend Murray was 
now dispensing animated speech. 

“JT have signed nothing; I shall join no- 
thing,” she wassaying with finality. “ The only 
compensation a woman can claim from so- 
ciety for getting on to be fifty years old is the 
right to be amused by it; and I don’t find this 
woman’s suffrage business even amusing. But 
then I have lived down so many ‘movements’ 
in New York. I have been shaken to my cen- 
ter by such a variety of enthusiasms. Long ago 
there was a society of the ‘Crescent and the 
Cross,’ in which what was called the liberality 
of American thought gave precedence to the 
Moslem symbol in the title. I believe it was to 
furnish relief to the hospitals, in the war of Rus- 
sia against Turkey. At any rate, it nearly dis- 
rupted our body social, and there was a dark 
whisper that all or much of the fund raised was 
pocketed by remote agents ofdistribution. Then 
we had an early dress-reform wave, that was 
dashed and lost on a question of becomingness. 
I never even heard what became of that; but 
we quarreled frightfully while we were getting 
it up. Then the Centennial agitation, and one 
can’t have forgotten the tantrums //a/ raised ; 
and a half dozen others I won’t bore you by 
recalling. There must always be something 
that women of our class, unconvinced of on 
one day, will rush into with an absolute rage 
of conviction the next. And we generally be- 
gin proselyting before we acquire the articles 
of our faith. Vote? No, thank you; I decline. 
I might be willing to deposit my own vote, but 
I don’t want it to go in and be lost under those 
of my naturalized French, German, Swedish, 
Italian, and Irish maidservants. And I don’t 
want them going to the clergy for instructions 
how to vote.” 

“ Right you are, Mrs. Murray,” observed a 
feeble voice. It was that of young Mowbray 
Packer, chiefly known as the rapid dispenser 
of his father’s hard-earned millions, and for 
paying an enormous price to secure an artifi- 
cially tinted gardenia, fresh every day, for his 
button-hole. He wassmall, pale, bald, and had 
a heart discoverable only because of its occa- 
sional rebellion against the incessant smoking 
of cigarettes. “Can’t think what the women 
mean by undertaking to put themselves on a 
level with us, you know! Wish people would 
stop agitatin’ things, anyhow. It ’s no use. 
World ’s all played out, seems to me.” 

“That ’s lucky for you, don’t you think so? ” 
said Mrs. Murray. “ Mr. Gordon, youare aman 
of the future, is it your opinion the world has 
gone to the dogs?” 

“ T am too busy in my own part of it to look 
far away from me, I ’m afraid,” said Gordon. 
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“ But I think the standard of mankind and 
womankind keeps up pretty fairly.” 

“Don’t you think the women are a little 
ahead of the men?” putin a sharp young wo- 
man who was under Mrs. Murray’s wing. “ Has 
not your race degenerated ? One used to hear 
of men doing gallant deeds, and looking like 
heroes, but there are n’t many such around my 
way. There are only athletes, now, who per. 
form in public, for universities ; and they soon 
go out and belong to the dead level of men 
who seem to do nothing but try to make or 
spend money.” 

** Allow me to refer you to our late war,” 
said Gordon. “ That afforded examples of he- 
roism that ought to be remembered af “ast 
half acentury. But perhaps you will be better 
able to appreciate something more nearly con- 
temporaneous. Am I allowed one little story 
of to-day, Mrs. Murray ? I promise not to be 
long. Last year, in the Matabele war in Af. 
rica, a party of some thirty Britons went into the 
bush to intercept and capture bad King Loben- 
gula. Only recently, the story has been pub- 
lished which explains why none of that little 
company ever came back. A Matabele warrior 
has told how they met their fate. The English- 
men, surrounded by overpowering numbers, 
fought till their last cartridge was exhausted 
—some shooting themselves rather than fall 
by the hands of the savages. A little handful 
of the wounded survivors, who had been partly 
sheltered behind dead horses, then dragged 
themselves, bleeding, together, and stood 
shoulder to shoulder in a group facing the foe. 
‘Then they raised their hats,’ the induna is 
reported to have said, ‘and sang that song of 
yourcountry I have heard the missionaries sing. 
And as they were singing, our warriors swept 
down on them like ariver, hurling their assagais 
as they ran,and overwhelmed them, and speared 
them to death.’” 

“ And what song did they sing? ” asked one 
of the women. 

“ Tt was ‘God Save the Queen!’ And per- 
haps you remember a similar incident, when 
our own flagship, the Zrenton, was wrecked at 
Samoa a few years since. The crew, assembled 
on the quarter-deck, expecting death, sang the 
‘ Star-Spangled Banner’ while the old war-ship 
was driving on the rocks—to destruction, as 
they believed ; though, happily, they were saved 
to sing another day.” 

“ Quiteso!” remarked Mr. Mowbray Packer, 
strolling away from the group to seek enter- 
tainment elsewhere. 

“It does seem as if the men have a little 
showing, still,” commented Mrs. Murray upon 
Gordon’s recital, “ and as if Odin had n’t kept 
all the heroes of the sagas to himself. I fancy 
most of the charges that men are degenerate 
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in our day come from women who for the 
first time find themselves thwarted by their 
lords and masters in little schemes of their 
own. Now, I’m a free-lance. I have n’t any 
lord and master, so I am lifted above suspicion 
of truckling in such a matter. I own I like 
men rather better than women, at most times. 
And why do the women-suffragists say men 
have deliberately retarded their efforts ? That 
does not seem to me fair play.” 

“ What men have really done, in this gener- 
ation and locality,” said Gordon, “ has been to 
concede to women everything they have them- 
selves been agreed upon as reasonable or de- 
sirable to demand as a right. The indifference 
of women generally to the claim of a right to 
yote is what chiefly retards the efforts of the 
champions of the female suffragists; and the 
open and avowed opposition of others is the ob- 
stacle they cannot overcome. When women 
all move together in that matter,— or in any 
other, — Heaven defend those of my poor sex 
who attempt to stem the current! ” 

Mrs. Murray and Gordon had been left to 
themselves. 

“T must take this opportunity to tell you, 
Mr. Gordon,” the lady said, “ how proud ¢his 
representative of our party is of your having 
won the prize. You know I am a bit ofa poli- 
tician, unfashionable as that is with us. I have 
watched you, and know of your progress in 
affairs. Perhaps, in the sweet by and by, I shall 
be one of your lieutenants in a campaign to 
make you President of these United States. 
Only I am afraid there will then be, as they 
threaten, a woman Vice-President upon your 
ticket; and I have long ago sworn never to 
work again for women.” 

“ Perhaps you yourself will serve on the na- 
tional ticket with me,” said he, smiling. 

“ Dear me, no; there might, by that time, be 
the disability ofage, among others, forme. Ican 
think of no one woman among the ranks of the 
suffragists who would do to put forward with 
you, unless it were that stunning-looking Ma- 
rion Irving, whom I hardly know — the girl who 
is living with Mignon Cox — daughter of the 
judge who married his — type-writer, was n’t 
she? Now that Miss Irving might be made 
anything symbolical, monumental; but I did 
hear —it seems to me the ambassador told me 
afew moments ago—that Baron Strémof is 
to marry her.” 

“ Is this generally known ?” asked Gordon, 
not a muscle of his face betraying that he had 
got the death-blow dealt so heedlessly. 

“ Bless me, I can’t tell you! One hears so 
many things. Old Roncesvalles loves gossip, 
and must always have a crumb of it to distri- 
bute as he goes. Ask him. No; he’s gone. 
Ask Mrs. Romaine. She ’s by way of being 
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intimate with that pair of pretty spinsters. You 
know Strémof, then? What a dear he is! So 
refreshingly unaffected in this age of manner; 
and so full of appreciation of the best there is 
in us! Why— almost everybody’s gone! I 
did not know it was so late. Did you happen 
to see our host come to that middle door just 
now, and stand for a moment by himself, look- 
ing at the people around his wife, and then dis- 
appear? He looked absolutely ghastly. I am 
afraid the poor man is ill, so we had better take 
ourselves away. Tell my girl over there I am 
going, please.” 

When Gordon went up to say good-by, Mrs. 
Romaine asked him in an undertone to remain 
until after the others had gone. Struck with an 
expression of her eyes, as if she were keeping 
at bay some mortal apprehension, he noted in 
amazement the absolute self-control with which 
she fulfilled the last fraction of her duty as a 
hostess. Then, as the servant let fall the por- 
tiére held aside for the departing visitors, she 
motioned Gordon to a seat beside her. 

“ You are not well? You are in some anx- 
iety that I may relieve ?” he said. 

“Am I? Perhaps. I did not know that I 
show it. I kept you to ask if you have heard 
this story about Marion and Strémof, and if 
you are going to let the thing go on.” 

“ What can I do?” he replied icily. 

“ Ttis a sort of pious insanity on her part, I 
think. Oh, Mr. Gordon, I have n’t the grip 
on things I once had, or I would stand up 
and proclaim to young women, nowadays, the 
gospel of letting true love light the flame on 
conjugal altars. I begin to think if we called 
back our talents from the turmoil of out-door 
affairs, and devoted them to what the Lord 
gives us for better or worse, at home, we’d be 
happier. And why should Marion even con- 
template this marriage, when I believe her 
heart and soul are yours? Go to her; it is 
never too late to right wrong. Break up this 
affair.” 

“ Howcan I ?” he asked, flushing, but with 
his lips still sternly set. 

“ Oh, I don’t know. Everything ’s an in- 
soluble problem in these days. There’s that 
pretty little cousin of mine, Mignon — made 
to be the joy of some fond husband’s life; she’s 
another devotee to the ideal. But I, who have 
tried everything, and failed in everything, who 
am I, to preach tothem? They would laugh at 
me if I told them that in every natural woman’s 
life the need of loving and being loved by man 
is the immortal impulse, sure to overmaster her 
some day. Now, I ’ve prattled enough; you 
think I ’m an impertinent old woman. Go 
away, and let me rest for a moment before I 
dress for dinner.” 

“ There is nothing in which I can personally 
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serve you ?” he said, holding her hand and 
looking her in the eyes. 

“ No, no.” 

“ If the moment arises, you will promise to 
think of me?” 

“ How good you are! I ought to have had 
a big strong son like you.” 

“Ts your —is Mr. Romaine’s health quite 
what it should be?” 

“T think so. He seems quite the same, only 
bothered by affairs. Are n’t all men bothered 
by affairs ? Asa matter of fact, probably, you 
know more of his concerns than I do. If you 
ever marry, Mr. Gordon, open your heart to 
your wife ; and let her stand beside you, not 
apart from you, in interest. ‘Now, good-by, 
again.” 

Gordon, pondering on these things, repaired, 
after his dinner, to his Aunt Effie for a chat. 
The kind lady, too wholesome to nurse a 
grudge, did not call him to account for recent 
neglect of her. She talked, instead, with hearty 
interest about himself; soothed his ruffled spirit ; 
and finally led him to tell her outspokenly of 
the wound corroding in his heart. 

“T heard it to-day,” said Miss Effie, look- 
ing blank. “ And, my dear, if I were of the 
crying sort, I ’d have cried —then and there. 
She ’s your girl, Alec, cut out for you in heaven, 
and I don’t understand this sudden, fantastic 
alliance with a foreigner.” 

“ Strémof is sui generis,” said Gordon, has- 
tening to do justice to his friend. 

“ All the same, I don’t believe in it. I know 
very well it ’s because I ’m your nearest rela- 
tive that Marion has kept away from me. I 
don’t resent that—though I’m sorry. If I 
could, I’d stretch out a hand to help you, Alec, 
boy.” 

“ Help me? What do you mean, Aunt Ef- 
fie? Do you suppose I am a child, to fret after 
another’s prize. Thank God! I ’m no weak- 
ling; and, if I know myself, this is the last 
time I shall speak to any living being of her 
personal relation to me. Please to consider 
that the stone is rolled before the tomb.” 

Miss. Effie had something on the tip of her 
tongue, but, like the heroic woman that she 
was, kept it there. 

Alec, picking up a new book from her table, 
fell to discussing that. 

After he had gone, Miss Effie opened a com- 
partment of her desk, and, taking out a faded 
ambrotype of a soldier in uniform, looked at it 
for a long time. 


XII. 


Inthe camp of the Amazons, now threatened 
with a disbandment so unwelcome to Mignon, 
had arisen a spirit of determination on the part 
of that small campaigner which boded ill for 
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the gallant Strémof’s hopes to secure an Amer. 
ican bride. 

Whatever the world might assert upon this 
subject as final, Mignon knew the matter was 
not yet closed. She was aware that three days 
yet remained of the fortnight’s probation, at the 
end of which Strémof might be allowed to claim 
what he aspired to. She had given up talking 
aboutit with Marion, but, by watching narrowly, 
saw that her friend was ev ery day more ner- 
vous. How heartily Mignon wanted to cut the 
knot of difficulty by the simple process of bring- 
ing Gordon and Marion together, only she 
knew. For days it had absorbed her thoughts 
almost to the exclusion of her platform and her 
work of canvassing for emancipated women, 
Had she lived in the artless days of old, she 
might have followed the method then pursued 
by ladies desirous of securing the presence of 
an unwilling gentleman — hiring bravos to 
abduct him after dark. But, short of this com- 
pelling device, she saw none that would ac- 
complish her desire. The little obstacles of 
conventionality are surely to blame for the grav- 
est miscarryings of human affairs. Knowing for 
how long a time Gordon had absented him- 
self from Marion, would Mignon be justified 
in informing him that Marion was— uncon- 
sciously perhaps —as much in love with him 
as she was repentant of her pledge to Strémof? 

Mignon tried to persuade her chum to write 
to the absent suitor, and tell him frankly she 
had made a great mistake. But Marion wasin 
an exalted state of devotion to supposed duty. 
Strémof had convinced her that her life with 
him would open a broader opportunity for use- 
fulness than any she was likely to find at home. 
The prospect of living out of New York, and 
at the same time doing missionary work among 
those “ most interestingly wretched” Russians 
upon Strémof’s estates, kindled in her an ex- 
citement she almost mistook for pleasure. 

A wise mother, to whom Marion might have 
carried hercase in this exigency, could have de- 
molished its weak points with love and common 
sense. But what was Marion’s only counselor 
— poor little Mignon, her own head stuffed 
with distracting aspirations and mistaken aims, 
with noble fallacies, with puzzling counter-im- 
pulses — to advise ? Had they not, together, 
many a time decided that duty to the individual 
should be subordinated to duty to society at 
large? Whatever their personal discomfort, 
must they not, before all things, assist in run- 
ning the machine of the Brotherhood of Hu- 
manity ? 

But as the days narrowed into hours before 
Strémof was due to return, Mignon grew unaf- 
fectedly desperate to keep him away. In the 
throes of conflicting feelings she walked over 
to the hospital to see after her Mrs. Stromeyer, 
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the wife of the baker out of work, and joint pro- 
prietor of the bewitching baby. 

Things there were in a bad way for the house 
of Stromeyer. Not only did poverty still hold 
the husband hard and fast in its clutches, but 
the wife was sinking fast. While the baby in an- 
other ward slept, all unconsciousofhis distressed 
estate in life, the husband, ddmitted behind 
the screen around the cot, sat dazed and 
wretched at the patient’sside. The doctors who 
had just passed on their rounds had told him 
she would not last out the hour. 

Mignon, laying aside the useless cluster of 
spring blossoms she had brought, stood sorrow- 
ful, looking on at this little scene from the 
drama of every day. Presently the sufferer, 
opening her eyes, became aware of her visitor, 
and smiled gratefully. 

“ That is nice! I am happy,” she whispered, 
her eyes quickly leaving Mignon to seek her 
husband, her wan hand going out to imprison 
his. 

“ Sha’n’t I bring the baby ?” asked Mignon, 
seeing the end was near. 

Obtaining leave from the head-nurse, she 
ran away into a far ward, and, returning with 
the infant in her arms, leaned down to let it 
touch the mother’s lips. 

“That is nice! I am happy,” repeated the 
woman. But she did not look a second time 


toward the child. Her gaze again sought her 
husband. 

And, as Mignon left them, the man’s head had 
fallen forward upon the bed-clothes, the wife’s 
arm was around his neck. 


MIGNON went out of the hospital into the 
broad sunshine of the jocund day, and walked 
home slowly. In the seclusion of her room she 
wrote a note, and sent it by special messenger. 
Just what influence the pitiful scene at the hos- 
pital had in shaping this course of hers she did 
not allow herself to think. 

For the remainder of the afternoon she was 
restless, growing white and red by turns, start- 
ing at every ring of the door-bell. She even 
renounced an important lecture, to stay in- 
doors, seeing Marion go off to it with ill-dis- 
guised satisfaction. 

“Tf any one calls, [am at home, Mary, you 
will remember — at home,” she enjoined upon 
the butterfly maid. And —shall it be told of 
her?— Mignon then selected from her ward- 
robe a gown, not of the most recent cut, but 
undoubtedly enticing to the eye—a gownlong 
hung away under others ; and twisted anew her 
golden locks to place the knot at an angle for- 
merly much admired by interested eyes. 

This done, she was wrought up to a pitch of 
excitement that brought on internal tremblings, 
ill-masked by apparent calm. Shetried to read; 
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tried the piano; she rearranged the flowers, the 
ornaments on the mantelshelf; then—last re- 
source of expectant woman — changed the 
position of several pieces of heavy furniture. 
At length, bethinking her of an unfinished es- 
say for a girls’ club that was lying upon her 
desk, she boldly took up her rubber pen-holder, 
and dashed into a sentence left incomplete : 

“ Not, O my sisters, until woman shall cease 
crying out against her wrongs at the hand of 
man, and set herself to living as if man were 
not, shall —” 

Here the clock struck five, and Mignon 
jumped. Dropping her pen, she turned around 
to interrogate the clock-face, as if trying to 
persuade®herself it was in the wrong. But it 
was a very well regulated little timepiece, and 
obstinately held its own. Five o’clock — and 
she had said she would be at home to him at 
four ! 

To Mignon’s dismay, two round, bright tears 
welled in her eyes, to course their way down 
the rose-bloom of her cheek. It wasa crisis at 
which any girl might have been excused for an 
expression of temper against things inanimate. 
The first object Mignon’s eyes rested upon was 
her uncompleted essay ; and tearing the page 
from the pad, regardless of wasted wisdom, she 
crumpled it viciously in her hand, and threw it 
into the fire. 

Simultaneously there was a ring at the door- 
bell of the flat— an insistent, energetic ring, 
short, sharp, and decisive. Mignon’s little heart 
fell to beating so violently she could hardly 
breathe. She felt herself wondering if such an 
internal tumult could possibly show outside. 
But she retained sufficient self-control to give 
a glance into the little mirror above the mantel- 
piece. The door opened. It was the maid, pre- 
ceding a gentleman. 

“ Mr. Carleton,” said Mary, secretly pleased 
that this visitor could not, by any stretch of 
imagination, be converted into one of those 
“ Ladies’ Suffering” men of whom she was be- 
ginning to be aweary. 

Lowndes Carleton did not smile overmuch 
when Mignon held out her hand to him. He 
was, at this period of his career, in the con- 
dition of the dog Dr. John Brown tells about, 
of whom his master averred: “Oh, sir, life is 
full of sariousness to him. He can never get 
enough o’ fechtin’.” 

“T received your note about half an hour 
ago,” he said with business-like gravity, “and 
as it seemed to indicate some matter of impor- 
tance, I came as fast as I could get up-town.” 

“ You are very kind. But I knew you would 
be,” faltered Mignon, as they sat down on 
opposite sides of the room. This distance, 
however, was not so great that Carleton, by 
extending his long legs, could not easily have 
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succeeded in covering half its width. He stud- 
ied the crown of his hat, while she, the ready 
speaker, the silver-tongued oracle of women’s 
meetings, wondered, now that she had him, 
what use she could make of her acquisition. 

“Tt is a hard thing to explain to you why I 
have asked you to take this trouble,” she said 
at last. “I don’t know whether it will make it 
any better if I say it is for another person— 
other persons — friends of yours and mine, who 
I think are in great distress that might be reme- 
died if I only knew how to do it.” 

“T could hardly flatter myself you would 
send for me on your own account,” said he— 
with unnecessary irrelevancy, Mignon thought. 

“Tt has been so long since we me® I didn’t 
quite know whether you would recall my name,” 
she answered—also going off the track with an 
unpardonable deviation from facts. “ But that 
is neither here nor there. And, not to take any 
more of your time than I need, let me tell you 
at once what I mean.” 

Carleton now lifted his eyes from the crown 
of his hat, and looked at her. Then Mignon’s 
eyes drooped; she took a paper-knife from the 
table, and began playing with it upon her lap. 

“We—my friend, Miss Irving, and I— 
have heard how much your partizanship did 
for Mr. Gordon in his campaign. I felt sure 
you admire and appreciate him asall his friends 
seem to do. And I wanted to ask if you—if 
you think — would it be possible —if you know 
whether — he is in town,” she broke down 
lamely. 

“Heisin town. I saw him to-day at lunch- 
eon. He is very well, very busy, overrun with 
necessary affairs, and one of the best fellows 
in the world,” Carleton’s lips said. Histhoughts 
were concerned with their tumultuous recogni- 
tion of his favorite gown, his favorite mode 
of hair-dressing. But he did not know quite 
enough to take these, upon this occasion, as a 
tribute to himself. 

“ T ought to tell you, I think,” Mignon went 
on, warming to her subject, “that, after I wrote 
to you, I was frightened to death lest I had 
done what Marion’s delicacy would take offense 
at. You know — maybe you don’t know — 
she is one of the most fastidious girls I ever met. 
But the only thing, in such a case, is to apply 
it to one’s self—and I—” 

Mignon stopped, appalled. She ventured a 
glance at Carleton, to see what effect her slip 
had had upon him; but his face gave her no 
satisfaction. 

“ Won’t you go on with your statement?” 
he said, returning to his hat, she to the paper- 
knife. 

“Tt would be better to ask you what you 
would think of a pair of people — who, I be- 
lieve, truly love each other — getting apart for 
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no really good reasons (though they seemed 
so at the time), and then not being able to 
come together again.” 

“Well?” he said eagerly, his eyes kindling 
with sudden hope. 

“ Suppose the girl had never been truly happy 
since their parting, and it was not known that 
the man had —‘er — formed any other attach. 
ment —” 

“Of course he had n’t,” Carleton blurted 
out. 

“You really think so?” cried Mignon, ec- 
statically. 

“Think? Iknowit. By Jove! where would 
he have found a girl that could hold a candle 
to her, even if she did play the mischief with 
his feelings?” 

“¢ But she did not mean to, and she has been 
wretched ever since—perfectly wretched al- 
most all the time.” 

“ Mignon!” he exclaimed, making an abrupt 
movement by which his stick, entangled with 
the fire-irons, knocked them over with a crash. 

“ Why, Lowndes, how awkward you always 
are!” she said quite naturally, stooping to put 
the poker and tongs in place. “ Yes, wretched; 
though she would n’t have had anybody knowit 
for the world. And now that a crisis has come 
in her affairs —” 

“ A crisis?” he said, turning pale. 

“ Yes; she has given a conditional promise 
to another man to marry him. And to-mor- 
row the other man is coming; and, if nothing 
interferes, she will be bound forever. And, oh! 
how I can look on and see my poor dear mis- 
taken Marion —” 

“ Marion ?” he thundered., 

“ Lowndes, don’t be so noisy! The servants 
will hear you in the kitchen. You would never 
do in a flat.” 

* But you frightened the very life out of 
me with your hypothetical heroine, don’t you 
see?” 

“1 don’t know what you mean,” she an- 
swered, overcome by the old familiar methods 
into which they had involuntarily fallen. The 
sound of his voice seemed to her as joyous and 
inspiring as a bugle. To be near him stirred 
in her an old delight in living she had quite 
forgotten, 

“You are acting in a very odd way,” she 
said reprovingly ; “and unless you sit down 
again quietly in your chair, I can’t finish what 
I began to say.” 

“ You need n’t finish ; I understand,” he in- 
terrupted breathlessly. “ You are for showing 
me there ’s a chance for Alec Gordon to get 
his sweetheart back ; and, to satisfy you, I 'll 
promise now that I won’t leave a stone un- 
turned till I bring him here, dead or alive, this 
evening. Losing her just took the salt out of 
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his life. And whatever has happened between 
them since, if he thinks she will have him again, 
he will come fast enough.” 

“] don’t know that she would like him 
to think exactly that,” cried Mignon, rather 
alarmed. “A girl could n’t well ask a man to 
come and just talk things over, could she, no 
matter whether any good is to come out of it ? 
But no, no! I have no authority to say that 
Marion wants to see him.” 

“ You think it likely ?” 

“ Ye-es,” she said finally, laying hold, as 
upon an anchor, of the paper-knife. 

“ You believe there is a moment in a true, 
honest girl’s life when she is ready to put aside 
nonsense and affectation, and own to the man 
she has wounded that she is ready to make 
him forget it all in an eternity of bliss.” 

“Oh, Marion would never forgive me say- 
ing ‘hat /” she exclaimed, her face dyed with 
innocent blushes. 

“Let Marion go, Mignon. Let Gordon go. 
For this little minute think of yourself and 
me; and tell me if all you ’ve been saying for 
her does n’t apply to you too, dear.” 

“ But Z’d@ never havesent for you,” she cried, 
on the verge of tears. “ Never, never; and 
you know it! Ifmy mother were here, it would 
be different.” 

The sight of the poor little Bachelor Maid 
breaking down in a fit of crying in her chair 
appealed to the best manhood in her lover, and 
took him, at two strides, across the room away 
from her. 

“T shall go, now, dear,” he said, with his 
hand upon the knob. “ Don’t fear I will pre- 
sume on your generosity toher. But it’s given 
me hope; and after I ’ve succeeded —as I 
shall, I promise you—in doing what you want, 
perhaps you ’Il not forbid me to come back on 
my own account.” 

Mignon wiped her eyes, and took courage. 

From that moment dated her conviction, 
since unshaken, that whatever life-work a wo- 
man has to do, she does it better for sharing it 
with man. 


Mrs. RoMAINE came to dine with the girls 
that evening, saying that her husband had sent 
word from his office that he might be detained 
tilllate. Neither she nor Marion could account 
for the extraordinary rise in the barometer of 
Mignon’s spirits. The little maiden was trans- 
formed into acreature full of tricksy merriment, 
her joy bubbling, in spite of her, into all she 
said and did. Marion, whose wings were tipped 
with lead, could not follow her friend’s flights. 
In her heart she thought Mignon for the first 
time a little flippant. Mrs. Romaine, also, was 
grave and preoccupied. It was a dull ban- 
quet, between them ; and as they sat afterward 
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around the fire in the drawing-room, even Mi- 
gnon’s gaiety flagged. From time to time she 
glanced at the clock, and sighed. 

“ What ails you, dear?” said Marion, finally. 
“ One would think you were bewitched.” 

“ You and I are brakes upon her wheels,” 
said Mrs. Romaine, rousing herself from pain- 
ful abstraction. “Come, Marion, give me some- 
thing pleasant to think of. Tell Mignon and 
me if to-morrow is really to see you promised 
to be the future Baroness Strémof.” 

“T have asked for another day,’ 
Marion, blushing deeply. 

“ Thank Heaven!” cried Mignon, clapping 
her hands. 

Mrs. Romaine could not resist a shaft of her 
old forging : 

“ Reprieve at the final moment? The pris- 
oner mercifully spared for further considera- 
tion of her offense? My dear girl, you know 
your own affairs, but, for Heaven’s sake! let a 
thousand Strémofs be disappointed rather than 
do yourself the wrong of going into this with 
any uncertainty.” 

“ But I am certain,” said Marion, proudly. 

“ Then, in that case, I retire.” 

“‘T am certain of so many things that make 
others seem less important,” the girl went on 
more gently. “ Dear Mrs. Romaine, have con- 
fidence in me. I have not found life so full of 
sunshine that I am likely to rebel if I sometimes 
wander into shadow in the future.” 

“What a way for a girl to talk, in antici- 
pation of her married life!” Mrs. Romaine 
thought; but she did not speak this thought. 
Instead, she looked at Mignon, and was sur- 
prised to see that young lady’s recent ‘exalta- 
tion of spirit succeeded by a look almost woe- 
begone. 

“What ’s in us all?” said Mrs. Romaine, 
shrugging. “ Depend on it, girls, this is what 
it will be like when we have finally downed 
our tyrant man, and undertake to get on with- 
out him.” 

There was a ring, and Mignon’s color came 
back into her pretty face. Her eyes shone, her 
cheeks dimpled. 

“ Let us agree, then, if these are some of the 
said tyrants come to call, to make them wel- 
come—no matter who they may be,” she ex- 
claimed saucily. 

“ Judge Irving, for Miss Irving,” was the al- 
together astonishing announcement brought 
to them. 

Marion’s face was pale, and her lips were 
firm, as she walked across the entry into her 
own sitting-room. 

She found her father wandering about the 
tiny place in his top-coat, having forgotten to 
remove his hat. He looked shrunken, care- 
worn — denuded of dignity, of importance. 


replied 
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Marion, smitten by these facts with compunc- 
tion, offered to kiss him ; but the judge seemed 
hardly aware of that overture of friendship. 

“ She has gone away from me, Marion,” he 
said, without preamble. “I don’t know for 
how long. I shall never be sure she does n’t 
mean to come back. She has long shown me 
she was tired of my life—tired of me. Yes; 
she ’s been restless a good while. But I was 
not prepared for her leaving me.” 

“ T am — sorry,” Marion began to say, and 
paused. 

“That is not the worst. I believe she is 
going on a lecturing tour in Canada and the 
Northwest! She showed me a letter from an 
agent —and a poster, Marion, calling her 
‘Mrs. Judge Irving of New York’! It is rough 
on me, though I ’ve got nobody to thank but 
myself. She ’s been making it very hard to live 
with her, my dear. There are two women in 
that one; you ’ve never seen the worse. And 
it will be hardly possible to tell when she may 
not be coming back.” 

He sank into a chair, so dejected and crest- 

fallen that Marion could scarcely believe her 
eyes. 
“Tam sorry, father,” she said again presently, 
going over to lay her hand upon his shoulder. 
“ Don’t think I blame you for what has kept 
us apart. We both made mistakes. It seems 
to me life is all mistakes.” 

“There’s another thing I came to say to you, 
my dear. From something she let fly, in a fit 
of anger with me, I think she flatters herself 
she has helped to keep Alec away from you. 
If she said anything against him to you, Mar- 
ion, I *”d—I’d take it witha grain of salt. She 
has not scrupled at falsehoods. And I could 
see there was some angry feeling in her boast 
of this to me.” 

“ You believe he was neverin love with her?” 
she cried eagerly. 

“ Never, my dear. On the contrary, he did 
everything in the world to warn me against her, 
for vour sake. All he did was always for your 
sake, Marion. I did hope you and Alec might 
forgive bygones, and be friends with me again 
— and with each other. He’s a safe fellow to 
trust both you and the books to after I’m gone; 
and there ’ll be a good lot of money. But she 
said you are going to marry the Russian. Is 
this true, Marion ?” 

“ T believe so, father,” she said, in a low tone, 
her hands straining one within the other. 

A tap on the door. Mignon was there, a 
radiant look upon her face. 

“JT would n’t disturb you, dear; but here is 
some one who wants to-see you, and your fa- 
ther too, on very particular business. Please go 
in, Mr. Gordon; Mrs. Romaine and I will take 
care of Mr. Carleton!” 


A BACHELOR MAID. 


A FEW moments later the judge went away 
from his daughter’s door, and walked deject. 
edly down a long avenue, to bring up at his 
club. He slept there that night, and, after he 
was in bed, tried to remember just what had 
passed before he had left his daughter standing 
hand in hand with Alec Gordon. He had an 
idea that Gordon, on entering the room, had 
taken Marion at once into his arms, and that 
Marion had seemed more than content to let 
him do so. But to his Honor all minor events 
were swallowed up in the flood of mortified 
vanity and crushed pride that had overwhelmed 
him. 


Mrs. RoMAINE, yawning over a magazine 
in the dining-room, remained at her post as 
chaperon of four happy people as long as she 
couldkeep awake. Then, breaking up the ball, 
she ordered the men away, asking Gordon to 
accompany her in her brougham as far as her 
own door. 

It was only a short distance to her house, and 
Gordon had hardly begun to tell her of his cap- 
ture by Lowndes Carleton,who had pursuedhim 
half over town in a cab before finally coming 
upon him at dinner with a friend, when the 
brougham stopped. 

A servant, evidently in waiting at the front 
door, ran down the steps to meet them. He 
begged Mrs. Romaine to go at once up-stairs 
to her husband, who had entered the house but 
a short time before themselves, looking so ill 
that the man had wanted at once to send fora 
doctor. This having been forbidden peremp- 
torily, Mr. Romaine had shut himself in his own 
room, whither nobody had yet dared to follow 
him. 

“ Let me wait and keep the carriage, in case 
you should need a doctor,” suggested Gordon, 
startled not so much by the news as by the look 
of apprehension upon Mrs. Romaine’s face. 

“Thank you. Perhaps it will be best,” she 
said; and he saw that her thoughts had flown 
before her up the stairs. 

“Does she care for him so much?” the 
young man wondered, entering the library, and 
sitting down to ponder on his own surpris- 
ing fortune. With Marion’s kiss upon his lips, 
Marion’s plea for pardon in his ears, the affairs 
of other people could not seem to him of the 
first importance then. 

Before long he had a message from Mrs. Ro- 
maine, praying him to go up to her husband’s 
room. 

“ Mr. Romaine is better, I hope?” he said 
to the butler, who preceded him. 

“ Can’t say, I’m sure, sir. I did not see Mr. 
Romaine himself,” the man answered impet- 
turbably. 

What was it ? Gordon felt a sense of uncom- 
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fortable anticipation, as he followed along the 
corridor, and tapped at a door indicated to him. 

It was opened by Mrs. Romaine, who, draw- 
ing him inside, shut and locked it. Gordon 
looked at her in dismay. In the brief time 
since their parting a terrible change had been 
wrought upon her face. 

“« My dear lady!” he exclaimed in a shocked 
voice. 

“He is there —in his own room—you will 
see him presently,” she said in a lifeless voice. 
“ Sit here a moment, first. I must tell you what 
soon every one will know. My husband is not 
only a ruined man—he tells me he is dis- 
graced. He says he has ruined so many others 
that, after this, men will always speak of him 
as a thief!” 

“Good God!” cried Gordon. 

“There ismore. When I got up-stairs, a few 
minutes ago, I was just intime. Another min- 
ute —there would have been —/Z/is.” She fal- 
tered, and with a shaking hand lifted a pistol 
from the folds of her dress. 

Possessing himself of the weapon, Gordon 
made haste to unload it, and to place the 
wretched woman in a chair, where, dropping 
her head upon a table, she gave way to a burst 
of sobs and tears. 

“ But I must tell you all,” she said, when 
again able to articulate. “No, how can I tell 
you,when I myself don’t know particulars? For 
weeks I have seen that some awful cloud was 
over him; but God knows I never dreamed of 
this. Ofall the chances of misfortune, this would 
have been the last for me toexpect. I always be- 
lieved in his integrity among men — always — 
always. But he has told menow, everything — 
freely, fully. Oh, would to God I had shown 
him long ago what he is to me, and he might 
have confided in me when there was yet time 
to save him and his victims! He did n’t mean 
wrong, Mr. Gordon; I’d swear toit. See how 
generous he has always been to me, to every 
one! It was that mad rage for speculation. It 
has overwhelmed him and all who trusted him. 
And now that, like a child, he has opened his 
heart to me — what shall I do to comfort him, 
my love, my poor darling!” 

Another storm of despair swept over her. 
Gordon, standing beside her, kept his hand 
upon her shoulder tenderly, firmly. 

“When he thought of dragging me down in 
the disgrace that will be known everywhere to- 
morrow, his impulse was to get out of life — 
anyway, he said. He supposed, oh, God! that 
I would be re4ieved—relieved of my husband, 
the lover of my youth—my poor husband, 
weighed down with sin and care! Think of that, 
Mr. Gordon! Think I let him believe so! It 
breaks the poor remnant of my heart. But 
I’ve saved him from the worst —I saved him. 
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He is mine, still, to comfort, to stand by — no 
matter what ’s to come!” 

There was silence, broken only by a fresh 
burst of her uncontrollable love and sorrow. 
Gordon spoke at last. 

“ You are quite sure he will make no other 
attempt to—” He glanced significantly at the 
pistol still in his hand. 

“ No,no. He has promised to live for me. 
He is in there, lying across his bed, not stirring. 
He has given me leave to speak to you.” 

*“* My dear lady, this is inexpressibly painful 
to me,” began the young man. “ Perhaps you 
will tell me what you would have me do?” 

“Do?” she cried, springing to her feet, with 
a leok of dauntless resolve in her haggard eyes. 
“There is but one thing to do —thank God we 
are childless! As I have told my poor darling, 
we must face it— and meet the punishment — 
together!” 


Wuen Gordon, late that night, found his way 
from the rooms in which he had undergone a 
most distressing experience, he passed unob- 
served through the lower hall deserted by the 
servants, who scented disaster. 

As he let himself out of the stately portal, 
and stood for a moment in the vestibule, he 
lifted his hat toward the door. 

“To the Higher Woman,” he murmured, 
then strode with a sad heart from the house 
around which shadows deeper than those of 
night had forever closed, into the brightness 
of his own steadfast way. 


In the contemporaneous aspect of their af- 
fairs it is possible to give only a few facts in 
disposing of the other people with whom this 
episode has had to deal. 

Just yet it is hard to say what effect Strémof’s 
disappointment has had upon him. He met it, 
assuredly, with an admirable bearing, sailing 
shortly afterward, with the remark that he will 
return to pursue his studies of American so- 
ciology. 

The junior member of our firm of Bachelor 
Maids very soon became an utterly devoted 
Mrs. Carleton. As they were giving up the flat 
on May 1, and her mother was remotely heard 
from as still upon her travels, with no intention 
of abandoning her pursuit of change of scene, 
Mignon decided that she could do no better 
with herself than be married from the house 
of her sister, Mrs. Clyde. Lowndes, as soon as 
he had secured his individual share of female 
suffrage, stopped fulminating against it, and 
was spoken of by his wife’s friends as “ an ar- 
dent sympathizer, only not quite ready to speak 
out.” The worst recorded against him was a 
query to his wife whether, on the whole, she 
considered that she would have done better by 
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defeating nature than in letting nature defeat 
her. But, as Mrs. Clyde observed, it is hardly 
worth while remembering the foolish things 
men say when they are trying to make you 
think they feel themselves your equals. 

Marion, while awaiting her own marriage, 
fixed for the early days of June, had returned 
to her father’s house. She there told Alec and 
Miss Effie that, in thinking over her winter’s 
experience, she had come to regard the woman 
question as one involving the whole, not half, 
of the human race. 

“So do I,” said Miss Effie. “I regard our 
emancipation as an inevitable development 
awaiting us, but one in which men are equally 
concerned.” 


THE HAWTHORNES IN LENOX. 


“ You are willing to let us think that, in help. 
ing you out, we are working for our own re. 
generation ?” asked Gordon. “ Well, be it so. 
I recall those lines of Tennyson : 

The woman’s cause is man’s: they rise or sink 
Together, dwarf’d or godlike, bond or free: 
For she that out of Lethe scales with man 
The shining steps of Nature, shares with man — 


Here my memory fails me. What comes next, 
Aunt Effie?” 

“ T can remember only this,” she answered, 
looking at the two with eyes brimful of satisfied 
pride: 

‘Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words.” 


Constance Cary Harrison. 


THE HAWTHORNES IN LENOX. 


TOLD IN LETTERS BY NATHANIEL AND 


MRS. HAWTHORNE. 


THE immediate cause of my father’s sojourn in Lenox was his removal from the surveyorship of 
the Salem Custom House, and I therefore begin the following records connected with his Lenox 
life by giving several of my mother’s letters during their last weeks in Salem, when they were 
looking about for a desirable hillside or meadow space where they might make their new home; 


for they were tired of city streets and the hurrying prisoners upon them. 


MRS. HAWTHORNE TO HER FATHER. 
(Written in an excited hand.) 


8th of June, 1849. 
My DEAR FATHER: Mr. Hawthorne re- 
ceived news by telegraph to-day that he is 
turned out of office headlong. I have written 
to mother, and told her, fearing she would hear 
of it accidentally. We are not cast down at all, 
and do not be anxious for us. You will see by 
my letter to mother how we are hopeful and 
cheerful about it, and expect better things. The 
cock is crowing the noon of night, and I must 
to bed. I have written a long letter to mother. 
We are all well. Your affectionate daughter, 

SOPHIA. 


MRS. HAWTHORNE TO HER MOTHER. 1849. 

The telegraph to-day brought us news that 
would have made the cottage house particu- 
larly acceptable, because we could have lived 
there upon our own responsibility — for the old 
General has turned Mr. Hawthorne out of the 
surveyorship. Donotbetroubled, for we are not. 
Mr. Hawthorne neverliked the office at all, and 
is rather relieved than otherwise that it is taken 
out of his hands, and has an inward confidence 
that something much better and more suitable 
for him will turn up. As for me, you know I 


am composed of Hope and Faith, and while I 
have him and the children I feel as if Monte- 
zuma’s diamonds and emeralds were spiritually 
in my possession. But we look forth with a 
kind of rapture to the possibility of now going 
into the country somewhere this summer, and 
setting Una down in a field, where she so pines 
to go. Meantime, the newly appointed sur- 
veyor’s commission has not arrived, and so Mr. 
Hawthorne is not yet out of office. 

I have not seen my husband happier than 
since this turning out. He had felt in chains for 
along time, and beinga MAN, he isnot alarmed 
at being set upon his own feet again,— or on 
his head, I might say,— for that contains the 
available gold of a mine scarcely yet worked 
at all. As Margaret [Fuller] truly said once, 
*“ We have had but a drop or so from that 
ocean.” We are both perfectly well, too, and 
brave with happiness, and “ a credence in our 
hearts, And esperance so absolutely strong, as 
doth outvie the attest of eyes and ears.” (So 
Shakspere somewhere speaks for us, somewhat 
so — but not verbatim, for I forget one or two 
words. ) 

Above all, it has come in the way of an in- 
evitable providence to us (whatever knavery 
some people may have to answer for, who have 
been the agents in the removal), and I never 
receive inevitable providences with resignation 
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merely ; but with fay, as certainly, undoubtedly, 
the best possible events that can happen for 
me—and immediately I begin to weave the 
apparent straw into gold, like the maiden in 
the fairy-tale. 

Good-by now, dear mother. Do not be anx- 
ious. I should not have told you this zow,— 
fearing you might be troubled,— but I was 
afraid you might see the removal in the papers, 
or hear of it; and I thought it best to let you 
know just how it is with us, so that you might 
not have a shock. 

Give my love to aunt Tyler, and tell her 
there is no one to whom I would so willingly 
intrust you as to her, and to Mary and Amelia. 
My love to them, too, and to Charles. Ask him 
ifhe remembers my visit to Brattleboro’, and 
how friendly was ourintercourse. Andif George 

«come, tell him I always liked him better than 
any of his brothers, excellent and worthy as 
they may be; and that I have not yet ceased 
to regret that he did not receive my answer 
to his beautiful, eloquent, and touching letter 
of long ago, by which was proved to me in 
syllables what I always believed of him — that 
he had a soul of delicate and noble temper, 
with a pure, unworldly, generous tone. 

Good night. I hope you took your great, 
knitted shawl, for cold evenings and mornings. 
Be careful, careful; for your life is very pre- 
cious to us. Your most affectionate child, 

SOPHIA. 


June roth, 1849. Sunday. 

My DEAR FATHER: Here is a pretty busi- 
ness, discovered in an unexpected manner to 
Mr, Hawthorne by a friendly and honorable 
Whig. Perhaps you know that the President 
said before he took the chair that he should 
make no removals except for dishonesty and 
unfaithfulness. So that all who voted for him 
after that declaration pledged themselves to the 
same course. You know also, doubtless, that 
there has never been such a succession of re- 
movals of honorable and honest men since we 
were a nation as since the accession of Presi- 
dent Taylor— not even under Jackson —who, 
however, always removed people because they 
were Whigs, without any covert implication of 
character. This has been Democratic con- 
duct—to remove for political reasons. This 
conduct the Whigs always disapproved, and 
always said no one ought to be removed but 
from disability or dishonesty. So that now when 
any one is removed, they imply that the per- 
son is either a shiftless or a dishonest man. It 
is very plain that neither of these charges could 
be brought against Mr. Hawthorne. There- 
fore a most base and incredible falsehood has 
been told — written down and signed and sent 
to the cabinet in secret. This infamous paper 
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certifies among other things (of which we have 
not heard) that Mr. Hawthorne has been in the 
habit of writing political articles in magazines 
and newspapers. 

This he has never done, as every one knows, 
in his life — not one word of politics was ever 
written by him. His townsfolk of course know 
it well. But what will surprise you more 
than this fact is to hear who got up this pa- 
per, and perjured his soul upon it — who fol- 
lowed his name with their signatures, and how 
it was indorsed. It was no less a person than 
Mr. !! who has thus proved 
himself a liar and a most consummate hypo- 
crite; for he had always professed himself the 
warmest friend. He certifies the facts of the 
paper, and /¢hirty other gentlemen of Salem 
sign their names, among whom are 

and young , and Mr. 
. Can you believe it? Not 
one of these gentlemen knew this to be true, 
because it is o¢ true, and yet, for party ends, 
they have all perjured themselves to get away 
this office, and make the President believe 
there were plausible pretexts— they had no 
idea it could be found out. But the district 
attorney saw the paper. He is a Whig, but 
friendly to Mr. Hawthorne, on literary grounds; 
and the district attorney told a Salem gentle- 
man, also a Whig and a fersonai friend of Mr. 
Hawthorne. Thus, the “ murder” is out, through 
better members of the same party. 

Mr. Hawthorne took the removal with per- 
fect composure and content, having long ex- 
pected it on account of his being a Democrat. 
But yesterday, when he went to Boston and 
found out this, the lion was roused in him. 

Your aff’te child, SOPHIA. 








June 17th, 1849. Sunday. 

MyBLEsSED MOTHER: Your most welcome 
and beautiful letter of the 11th I very gladly 
received. You take our reverse of fortune in 
the way I hoped you would. I feel “ beyond 
the utmost scope and vision of calamity ” (as 
Periclessaid to Aspasia) while my husband sat- 
isfies my highest ideal, and while the graces 
of heaven fill the hearts of my children. Every- 
thing else is very external. This is the immor- 
tal life which makes flowers of asphodel bloom 
in my path, and no rude step can crush them. 
I exult inmy husband. Hestands uponatable- 
land of high behavior which is far above these 
mean and false proceedings with which a party 
of intriguers are now concerning themselves, 
and covering themselves and each other with 
the hopeless mud of Dante’s “Inferno.” The 
more harm they try to do, deeper down they 
plunge into the mire ; and I doubt if ever in this 
world some of them will be able to wash their 
faces clean again. 
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June 21st. Thursday. 

My Own DEAR MoTHER: Iam truly disap- 
pointed that you have not had this letter be- 
fore ; but the tide of events has hurried me away 
from it. Now I must write a few words. You 
never heard ofsuch a time about any oneas there 
has been about Mr. Hawthorne. The whole 
country is up in arms, and will not allow Mr. 
Hawthorne to be removed. And now I have 
the good news to tell you that his removal is 
suspended at Washington, and he is either to 
be reinstated, if he will consent— or to be pre- 
sented with a better office. At Washington the 
government was deceived, and were not told 
that the person to be removed was M/r. Haw- 
thorne — so secret and cunning were these four 
gentlemen of Salem, Mr. ————, Mr. ———— 

, Mr. ——.., and Mr. ———— 

!!!! Icannottell you all theabominable 
story now, and it is no matter, since they are 
caught ‘in their own toils, and defeated. Mr. 
Hawthorne’s name is ringing through the 
land. All the latent feeling about him now 
comes out, and he finds himself very famous. 
Mr. Sam’! Hooper has been very active for 
him. Mr. Howes has done nothing else for 
ten days but go back and forth to Boston and 
Salem, and to come here to see my husband, 
upon the subject. It has wholly aroused him 
out of his deep affliction for the death of Fred- 
eric (his brother), for whom he feels as if he 
was acting now, so deep was Frederic’s love 
and admiration for Mr. Hawthorne. 

When I see you, I will tell you this long 
story about the removal, which has proved no 
removal, as Mr. Hawthorne has not leit the 
Custom House, and the commission of the 
new Officer has not arrived. 

Your loving child, Soputa. 


MRS. HAWTHORNE TO HER FATHER, 


July 4th, 1849. Wednesday, Salem. 

My DEAR FATHER: Willyoube kind enough 
to go to Charles M. Ellis, Esq., State St., and 
ask him whether Rockwood Hoar has yet 
drawn upon him for the money due to Mr. 
Hawthorne from the Brook Farm estate ? We 
want it. 

Mr. Hawthorne still remains undisturbed, 
but has not yet received a proper official notice 
from Washington of a change of purpose. So 
we are still in a suspended position. But all 
good people are sure it will go well or better. 


Ina letter to Mr. Horace Mann, soon afterward, 
Hawthorne wrote: ‘‘ My surveyorship is lost, and 
I have no expectation nor any desire of regaining 
it. My purpose is simply to make such a defense 
to the Senate as will insure the rejection of my 
successor, and thus satisfy the public that I was 
removed on false or insufficient grounds.” 


THE HAWTHORNES IN LENOX. 


FROM GEO. S. HILLARD TO HAWTHORNE ly 
SALEM. 


On the envelop my father has written Hil. 
lard’s name and ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,” showing 
with what interest he preserved this friend’s critj- 
cism and praise. On the other side of the enye- 
lop is written, ‘‘ Foi, Foi, Faith.” No one ever 
was more faithful to, and consequently ever had 
more faith in, his friends than my father. 


Boston, March 28th, 18s50. 
My DEAR HAWTHORNE: You have written 
a most remarkable book; in point of literary 
talent, beyond all your previous efforts; a book 
full of tragic power, nice observation, delicate 
tact, and rare knowledge of the human heart. 
I think it will take a place in our literature 
among the highest efforts of what may be called 
the tragic muse of fiction. You are, intellectu- 
ally speaking, quitea puzzletome. How comes 
it that with so thoroughly healthy an organi- 
zation as you have, you have such a taste for 
the morbid anatomy of the human heart, and 
such knowledge ofit,too ? I should fancy from 
your books that you were burdened with some 
secret sorrow ; that you had some blue cham- 
ber in your sdéul into which you hardly dared 
to enter yourself; but when I see you, you give 
me the impression of a man as healthy as Adam 
was in Paradise. For my own taste, I could wish 
that you would dwell more in the seen, and 
converse more with cheerful thoughts and light- 
some images, and expand into a story the spint 
of the Town-pump. But while waiting for this, 
let me be thankful for the weird and sad strain 
which breathes from the “Scarlet Letter,” 

which I read with most absorbing interest. 

Yrs. ever, Geo. S. HILarD. 


To go from Salem to Lenox was to contrast very 
forcibly the somewhat oppressed spirits of histor- 
ical association with the healthy grandeur of na- 
ture. The books my father wrote in Lenox em- 
brace this joy of untheoried, peaceful,or gloriously 
perturbed life of sky and land. Theory of plot or 
principle was as much beneath him as the cobble- 
stones; from self-righteous harangues he turned as 
one who had heard a divine voice that alone de- 
served to declare. He taught as nature does, al- 
ways leading to thoughts of something higher 
than the dictum of men, and nobler than their 
greatest beauty ofaction. He said it was difficult 
for him to write in the presence of such a view as 
the ‘‘ little red house” 1 commanded. It certainly 
must have been a scene that expressed otherwise 
unutterable sublimity. But if my father struggled 
to bring his human power forward in the presence 
of an outlook that so reminded him of God, he 
did bring it forward there, and we perceive the 
aroma and the color which his work could not 
have gained so well in a town or a village covert. 

1 The “little red house”? belonged to Mr. Tappan, 
and was let by him to my father. Mrs. Tappan wrote 
to my mother, describing the cottage, and drawing 2 
ground-plan of it. 
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MRS. HAWTHORNE TO HER MOTHER. 


LENnox, August rst, 1850. 

My DEAREST MorHER: . . . Yes; we find 
kindest friends onevery side. The truest friend- 
liness is the great characteristic of the Sedgwick 
family in all its branches. They seem to delight 
to make happy ; and they are as happy as sum- 
mer days themselves. They really take the 7e- 
sponsibility of my being comfortable, as if they 
were mother, father, brother, sister. We have 
fallen into the arms of loving kindness, and can- 
not suffer for any aid or support in emergencies. 
This, I know, will give you a reposeful content 
concerning us. Upon Caroline also one can 
rest as upon a law; and Mr. Tappan is a horn 
of benefits. He seems to have the sweetest dis- 
position, and his shy, dark eyes are always 
gleaming with hospitable smiles for us. We 
could not be in more agreeable circumstances, 
very well — only I feel rather too far from you 
all. 


Last Saturday night who should appear but 
Mr. O’Sullivan! The last we had heard of him 
was that he had the yellow fever at New Or- 
leans, and that he was arrested for some move- 
ments with regard to Cuba. He is now on bail, 
and will return to be tried in December. . . . 
He returned to Stockbridge that night, and 
on Monday came in a double carriage and took 
us there, to the house of Mrs. Field, an old 
friend of his mother. We were received with 
the most whole-hearted hospitality, and Una 
and I stayed all night. And Mr. O’Sullivan 
brought Mr. Hawthorne and Julian back, be- 
cause Mr. Hawthorne did not wish to stay. I 
stayed ostensibly to go to a torchlight festival 
in an ice glen; but I wished more to see the 
O’Sullivans than the festival. We had acharm- 
ing visit. 

Mrs. Field carried me to the scene of the 
sacrifice of Everell in “ Hope Leslie,” for it is 
upon her estate —a superb hill covered with 
laurels — and this sacrifice rock near the sum- 
mit, and the council-chambers beneath. That 
was where the noble Magawesca’s arm was 
stricken off. . . . Mr. O’Sullivan took me to 
see Mrs. Harry Sedgwick in the evening —a 
noble woman, with a gleam in her face. There 
I also saw Mrs. Robert Sedgwick, and the Ash- 
burners, who called upon us at Highwood. 
We went to a bridge where we could see the 
torchlight party come out of the ice glen, and 
it looked as if a host of stars had fallen out of 
the sky, and broken to pieces; so said the 
Count O’S. [Mr. O’Sullivan was called “ the 
Count,” in humorous recognition of a certain 
air about him.] We waited till they arrived to 
us, and then we saw Mrs. Charles Sedgwick 
and her pretty school-girls embark in an end- 
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less open omnibus for Lenox. They were all 
lighted up by the burning torches, and were 
dressed in fantastic costumes of brilliant colors, 
scarlet being predominant. Those girls looked 
like a bouquet of bright flowers, as they sat wav- 
ing farewells, andreceiving with smilesthecheers 
of all the young gentlemen, who raised their 
torches, and shouted, “ Hurrah!” Poor, dear 
Mrs. Charles — she looked so warm, and so 
flushed—justlikea torch, herself—andsolovely, 
kind, and happy, inthe midst of her living roses. 
Aboveserenely shone myriads of pale starsin the 
clear sky; around the horizon heat-lightning 
flashed. The moon was rising in the east, and 
in the north the aurora borealis bloomed like 
a vast lily. It was really a rare scene. We re- 
turned to Mrs. Harry Sedgwick’s. There she 
stood, receiving the greetings of the members 
of the party, every gentleman bearing a torch, 
which lighted up a rosy face at his side. Such 
happiness as they enjoyed, such spirit and 
such mirth! It was worth witnessing. I found 
that everybody of note in Stockbridge dearly 
loves our friend Mr. O’Sullivan. He is the 
“ pet” and “ darling ” and “ the angelic,” with 
them all, and through him we were known to 
them. Most affectionately, 
SOPHIECHEN, 


The two letters from Herman Melville which 
follow are here printed by the kind permission 
of his widow. He was then living in Pittsfield 
near by. 


HERMAN MELVILLE TO NATHANIEL 
7 HAWTHORNE, 


(Upon which the latter writes, “ Recd July 

24th, 1851.”) 
Tuesday, Afternoon. 

My DEAR HawTHoRNE: ‘This is not a let- 
ter, or even a note—but only a passing word 
said to you over your garden gate. I thank 
you for your easy-flowing long letter (received 
yesterday), which flowed through me, and re- 
freshed all my meadows, as the Housatonic— 
opposite me — does in reality. I am now busy 
with various things—not incessantly though ; 
but enough to require my frequent tinkerings ; 
and this is the height of the haying season, 
and my nag is dragging home his winter’s din- 
ners all the time. And so, one way and ano- 
ther, I am not yet a disengaged man ; but shall 
be very soon. Meantime, the earliest good 
chance I get, I shall roll down to you, my dear 
fellow, being, we—that is, you and I—must 
hit upon some little bit of vagabondism before 
autumn comes. Graylock—we must go and 
vagabondize there. But ere we start, we must 
dig a deep hole and bury all Blue Devils, there 
to abide till the Last Day... . 

Good-by. his X mark. 





go 
PitTsFIELD, Monday afternoon. 

My DEAR HawTHoRNE: People think that 
if a man has undergone any hardship, he should 
have a reward; but for my part, if 1 have done 
the hardest possible day’s work, and then come 
to sit down in a corner and eat my supper com- 
fortably —why, then I don’t think I deserve 
any reward for my hard day’s work —for am I 
not now at peace? Isnot mysuppergood? My 
peace and my supper are my reward, my dear 
Hawthorne. So your joy-giving and exultation- 
breeding letter is not my reward for my ditcher’s 
work with that book, but is the good goddess’s 
bonus over and above what was stipulated for 
—for not one man in five cycles, who is wise, 
will expect appreciative recognition from his 
fellows, or any one of them. Appreciation! Rec- 
ognition! Is love appreciated? Why, ever 
since Adam, who has got to the meaning of his 
great allegory —the world? Then we pigmies 
must be content to have our paper allegories 
but ill comprehended. I say your apprecia- 
tion is my glorious gratuity. In my proud, 


humble way,—a shepherd-king,—I was lord 
of a little vale in the solitary Crimea; but 
you have now given me the crown of India. 
But on trying it on my head, I found it fell 
down on my ears, notwithstanding their asinine 
length —forit’s only such ears that sustain such 


crowns. 

Your letter was handed me last night on the 
road going to Mr. Morewood’s, and I read it 
there. Had I been at home, I would have sat 
down at once and answered it. In me divine 
magnanimities are spontaneous and instanta- 
neous—catch them while youcan. The world 
goes round, and the other side comes up. So 
now I can’t write what I felt. But I felt pan- 
theistic then — your heart beat in my ribs and 
mine in yours, and both in God’s. A sense of 
unspeakable security is in me this moment, on 
account of your having understood the book. 
I have written a wicked book, and feel spotless 
as the lamb. Ineffable socialities are in me. I 
would sit down and dine with you and all the 
gods in old Rome’s Pantheon. It is a strange 
feeling —no hopefulness is in it, no despair. 
Content —that is it; and irresponsibility; but 
without licentious inclination. I speak now of 
my profoundest sense of being, not of an inci- 
dental feeling. 

Whence come you, Hawthorne? By what 
right do you drink from my flagon of life? And 
when I put it to my lips—lo, they are yours 
and not mine. I feel that the Godhead is 
broken up like the bread at the Supper, and that 
wearethe pieces. Hence this infinite fraternity 
of feeling. Now, sympathizing with the pa- 
per, my angel turns over another page. You 
did not care a penny for the book. But, now 
and then as you read, you understood the per- 
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vading thought that impelled the book— and 
that you ptaised. Was it not so? You were 
archangel enough todespise theimperfect body, 
and embrace the soul. Once you hugged the 
ugly Socrates because you saw the flame in the 
mouth, and heard the rushing of the demon,— 
the familiar,— and recognized the sound; for 
you have heard it in your own solitudes. 

My dear Hawthorne, the atmospheric skep- 
ticisms steal into me now, and make me doubt- 
ful of my sanity in writing you thus. But, be- 
lieve me, I am not mad, most noble Festus! 
But truth is ever incoherent, and when the big 
hearts strike together, the concussion is a little 
stunning. Farewell. Don’t write a word about 
the book. That would be robbing me of my 
miserly delight. Iam heartily sorry I ever wrote 
anything about you—it was paltry. Lord, 
when shall we be done growing? As long as 
we have anything more to do, we have done 
nothing. So,now, let us add Moby Dick to our 
blessing, and step from that. Leviathan is not 
the biggest fish; —I have heard of Krakens. 

This is a long letter, but you are not at all 
bound to answer it. Possibly, if you do an- 
swer it, and direct it to Herman Melville, you 
will missend it —for the very fingers that now 
guide this pen are not precisely the same that 
just took it up and put it on this paper. Lord, 
when shall we be done changing? Ah! it’s a 
long stage, and no inn in sight, and night com- 
ing, and the body cold. But with you for a 
passenger, I am content and can be happy. I 
shall leave the world, I feel, with more satis- 
faction for having come to know you. Know- 
ing you persuades me more than the Bible of 
our immortality. 

What a pity, that, for your plain, bluff letter, 
you should get such gibberish! Mention me 
to Mrs. Hawthorne and to the children, and so, 
good-by to you, with my blessing. 


HERMAN. 


I can’t stop yet. If the world was entirely 
made up of Magians, I ’ll tell you what I 
should do. I should have a paper-mill estab- 
lished at one end of the house, and so have 
an endless riband of foolscap rolling in upon 
my desk ; and uponthat endless riband I should 
write a thousand— a million— billion thoughts, 
all under the form of a letter to you. The di- 
vine magnet is on you, and my magnet re- 
sponds. Which is the biggest? A foolish 
question — they are One. H. 


Don’t think that by writing me a letter, you 
shall always be bored with an immediate re- 
ply to it — and so keep both of us delving over 
a writing-desk eternally. No such thing! I 
sha’n’t always answer your letters, and you 
may do just as you please. 
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MRS. HAWTHORNE TO HER MOTHER, 


September 4, 1850, LENox. 

Wednesday, a. M. 

My DEAREST MOTHER: To-day Mr. Haw- 
thorne and Mr. Melville have gone to dine at 
Pittsfield. Mr. Tappan took them in his car- 
riage. I went to Highwood after breakfast, to 
ask for the carriage and horses, as you know 
Mr. Tappan has put them at our disposition, 
if we will only drive. I found James sitting in 
state at the gate in the wagon, and concluded, 
of course, that there was no hope. But behold, 
Mr. Tappan was just about starting for Pitts- 
field, himself ; and with the most beautiful cor- 
diality of hospitality, he said he would come 
over to take the gentlemen. This would have 
been no particular courtesy in some persons; but 
for this shy dear, who particularly did not wish, 
for some reason, to be introduced to Mr. Mel- 
ville, it was very pretty. I have no doubt he 
will be repaid by finding Mr. Melville a very 
different man from what he imagines — a very 
agreeable and entertaining one. We find him 
so. A man with a true, warm heart, and a soul 
and an intellect — with life in his finger-tips ; 
earnest, sincere and reverent; very tender and 
modest, And I am sure he is not a very great 
man; but I have not quite decided upon my 
own opinion. I should say, I am not quite sure 
that 7 do not think him a very great man; for 
my opinion is of course as far as possible from 
settling the matter. He has very keen percep- 
tive power; but what astonishes me is that his 
eyes are not large and deep. He seems to see 
everything very accurately ; and how he can 
do so with his small eyes, I cannot tell. ‘They are 
not keen eyes, either, but quite undistinguished 
in any way. His nose is straight and rather 
handsome ; his mouth expressive of sensibility 
and emotion. He is tall and erect, with an air 
free, brave, and manly. When conversing, he 
is full of gesture and force, and loses himself 
in his subject. There is no grace nor polish. 
Once in a while his animation gives place to 
a singularly quiet expression, out of these eyes 
to which I have objected — an indrawn, dim 
look, but which at the same time makes you 
feel that he is at that instant taking deepest 
note of what is before him. It is a strange, 
lazy glance, but with a power in it quite unique. 
It does not seem to penetrate through you, 
but to take you into himself. I saw him look at 
Una so, yesterday, several times. He says it 
is Mr. Mathews who is writing in the “ Lit- 
erary World” the visit to Berkshire. Mr. Ma- 
thews calls Mr. Hawthorne, “ Mr. Noble Mel- 
ancholy,” in the next number of the paper. 
You know, what you read was the Introduc- 
tion only. It is singular how many people 
insist that Mr. Hawthorne is gloomy, since he 
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is not. He is pensive, perhaps, as all contem- 
plative persons must be, especially when, as 
in him, “a great heart is the household fire 
of a grand intellect ” (to quote his own words); 
because he sees and sympathizes with all hu- 
man suffering. He has always seemed to me, 
in his remote moods, like a stray Seraph, who 
had experienced in his own life no evil; but 
by the intuition of a divine intellect saw and 
sorrowed over all evil. 


[Among my mother’s early letters to my fa- 
ther, this poem, written in her fine, delicate hand 
upon old-fashioned fancy note-paper, was evi- 
dently her expression of this feeling. ‘‘ My Dove” 
was one of my father’s names for my mother ; he 
found her a seal with a dove upon it. She several 
times referred to this title with joy, in talks with 
me. 


THE SERAPH AND THE DOVE. 
A SERAPH strayed to earth from upper spheres, 
Impelled by inward motion, vague yet strong: 
Heknew not wherefore he must leave the throng 
Of kindred hierarchs for a world of tears: 
But, mailed in proof divine, he felt no fears, 
Obedient to an impulse clear of wrong: 
And so he ceased a while his heavenly song, 
To measure his immortal life by years. 
His archéd brow uprose, a throne of light, 
Where ordered thought a rule superior held ; 
Within his eyes celestial splendors dwelled, 
Ready to glow and bless with subject might, 
When he should find why God had sent him 
here, 
Shot like a star from out his native sphere. 
He was alone; he stood apart from men: 
His simple nature could not solve their ways ; 
For he had lived a life of love and praise, 
And they forgot that God their source had been. 
So mused he on the visions of his mind, 
Which, wondrous fair, recalled hishome above : 
He wist not why he was to space confin’d, 
But waited, trusting in Omnific love. 
Then lo! came fluttering to his arms a Dove, 
Which for her foot had never yet found rest: 
The Seraph folded her within his breast, 
And as he felt the brooding warmth, he con- 
scious, smiled and said: 
“Yes, Father! Heaven can only be where 
kindred spirits wed !”] 


As his life has literally been so pure from the 
smallest taint of earthliness, it can only be be- 
cause he is a seer that he knows of crime 
Not Julian’s little (no, great) angel heart and 
life are freer from any intention or act of wrong 
than his. And this is best proof to me of the 
absurdity of the prevalent idea that it is neces- 
sary to go through the fiery ordeal of sin to 
become wise and good. I think such an idea 
is blasphemy and the unpardonable sin. It is 
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really abjuring God’s voice within. We have 
not received, as we ought to have done, the 
last Saturday’s number of the “ Literary World.” 
I have a great curiosity to read about “ Mr. 
Noble Melancholy.” Poor aunty! {Her aunt 
Pickman.]| I really do not believe Shakspere 
will be injured by being spoken of in the same 
paper with Mr. Hawthorne. But no compari- 
son is made between them, though there is no 
reason why one great man may not be com- 
pared to another. There is no absolute differ- 
ence in created souls, after all; and the intui- 
tions of genius are identical, necessarily ; for 
what is an intuition of genius but God’s truth, 
revealed to a soul in high communion? I 
suppose it is not impossible for another Shak- 
spere to culminate. Even I — little bit of a tot 
of I—have sometimes recognized my own 
thought in Shakspere. But do not tell aunt 
Pickman ofthis. Not believing in an absolute 
source of thought, she would pronounce me 
either irrecoverably insane, or infinitely self- 
conceited. 

Here is John — no more. SOPHIA. 
MR. HAWTHORNE TO MRS. FOOTE. 


Lenox, May 25th, 1851. 
Dear Mrs. Foore: Sophia has requested 
me (and I take great pleasure in it) to announce 
to you the birth of a little daughter, whom we 
call Rose — or rather, at the present stage of 
her development, Rosebud. She made her ap- 
pearance on Tuesday morning last, and seems 
to be an excellent baby. Her mother is as well 
as possible, and sends her best love to you. 
You will probably see both mother and child in 
the course of a few months, as Sophia intends 
visiting your part of the country before au- 
tumn. 
With my kind regards to yourself and Mr. 
Foote, Very truly yours, 
NATHL. HAWTHORNE. 


HAWTHORNE TO HER SISTER, ELIZA- 
BETH P. PEABODY. 


MRS. 


July roth, 1851, LENox. 

My DEAREST LizziE: What a sumptuous 
present, or budget of presents, you are making 
me! I am affronted, if they come in the way of 
return for the pitiful hospitality you received. 
You not only had no bed to sleep on, and no 
room to sleep in, but nothing to eat, besides 
sewing all the time, and washing your own 
clothes!!!! I was very unhappy about it all, 
but thought I would not add to the trouble by 
complaining, asI did not see how I could rem- 
edy the matter. I never intend to have a guest 
again for so long as father stayed, on Mr. 
Hawthorne’s account. It fairly destroys both 
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his artistic and his domestic life. He has no 
other life — never visiting, and having nothing 
to do with the public. I do not know as an 
one but myself can estimate the cost to him 
of having a stranger in our courts, especially in 
these narrow ones. A week or so does very 
well, but months will not do at all. . . . You 
know that he has but just stepped over the 
threshold of a hermitage. He is but just nota 
hermit still. 

I rejoice in the strawberries and the garden- 
plot. . . . Lam getting Una rounded in again, 
by a little conversation and intercourse. She 
is a most satisfactory child to deal with when 
I really have possession of her. She is almost 
fierce in her perfect freedom ; but she will obey 
the “ golden bit,” and soften to love and har- 
mony at the right reining. When she went to 
bed last night the baby was asleep, and she 
asked me to talk to her as I used to do at twi- 
light, always. I sat down upon the foot of her 
bed, and for a while there was no talk in me. 
Observing my silence, she began to sob. She 
felt removed from me, and as if we could not 
meet — such a pile of naughtiness between. I 
asked her whether she had forgotten Jesus 
Christ. His name was like opening the door 
of a fair and vast temple. We entered in, and 
had a beautiful conversation. Her tones were 
like those of the softest lute, her face as sweet 
as in infancy. She is certainly the divinest as 
well as the naughtiest child that ever was born. 

The children long to see you; but Una 
says she does not think father “ imaginative 
enough” !!!!!! Is not that funny—that such 
a child should be consciously annoyed by mat- 
ter-of-factedness? [Una was nine.| 


FROM HAWTHORNE TO HIS WIFE, WHILE SHE 
WAS ON A VISIT TO HER MOTHER. 


Lenox, August 8th, 1851. 

OwneEsTt PHBE: I wrote thee a note yes- 
terday, and sent it to the village by Cornelius; 
but as he may have neglected to put it in, I 
write again. Ifthou wilt start from West New- 
ton on Thursday next, I will meet thee at 
Pittsfield, which will answer the same purpose 
as if I cameall the way. 

Mrs. Tappan requests that thou wilt bring 
ten pounds of ground rice for her, or a less 
quantity, if thou hast not room for so much. 

Julian is very well, and keeps himself happy 
from morning till night. I hope Una does the 
same. Give my love to her. 

I shall be most gladdest to see thee. 

Thine, N. H. 


August gth, Saturday. I received yesterday 
thy note, in which thou speakest of deferring 
thy return some days longer. Stay by all means 
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as long as may be needful. Julian gets along 
perfectly well, and I am eager for thy coming 
only because it is unpleasant to remain torn 
asunder. Thou wilt write to tell me finally 
what day thou decidest upon; but unless I 
hear further, I shall go to Pittsfield on Satur- 
day, a week from to-day. But if thou seest 
reason for staying longer, do so, that nothing 
may be left at loose ends. 

Julian and I had a fine ride yesterday with 
Herman Melville and two other gentlemen. 

Mrs. Peters is perfectly angelic. 

N. H. 


Thinest, 

Mrs. Peters, a negress of the dignified type, 
was the general house-servant, an aged, forbid- 
ding, harmlessly morose soul, often recalled by 
my mother in her references to Lenox, when talk- 
ing, as she did most easily and fascinatingly, to 
us children of the past. The picturing of Mrs. 
Peters always impressed me very much, and she 
no doubt stood for a suggestion of Aunt Keziah 
in ‘*Septimius Felton.” She was an invalua- 
ble tyrant, an unloaded weapon, a creature who 
seemed to say, ** Forget my qualities if you dare 
—there is one of them which is fatal!” As my 
parents possessed the capacity to pay respect 
where it could be earned, the qualities of Mrs. 
Peters were respected, and she found herself in a 
sort of heaven of courteous tolerance. 


MRS. HAWTHORNE TO HER MOTHER. 


Aug. 19th, 1851. Lenox, Tuesday. 

My DEAR MOTHER: Baby was exemplary 
all the way ; but she was rather heavy to hold 
without intermission, and I thought sometimes 
of depositing her on the floor. At Springfield 
a young man, who had two children — one 
just able to stand —and a wife with him,— and 
therefore experienced in the humanities of life, 
if he chanced to be reflective; and also poor 
in worldly goods—this young man got for me 
a tumbler of. milk. And thus, with Mary’s 
sandwiches, I got along very well with respect 
to food. It was a pleasanter carful of people 
than we had going east, and we arrived at 
Pittsfield at 3 o’clock. Upon getting out of 
the car I looked searchingly for the kingly 
head of my husband, and, not seeing it, ac- 
costed a coatless individual, and asked him to 
whom I should give my checks for my luggage. 
When, behold, instead of the face of Apollo, 
there came suddenly to view close to my eyes 
the hugely ugly but very friendly countenance 
of Mr. Steele, who, after shaking hands like an 
intimate friend, as Americans are so apt to do, 
announced the deplorable news that Mr. Haw- 
thorne had not come, but had commissioned 
him to fetch me home. So I went into the 
ladies’ saloon, and there he kept me waiting 
from three till after four. Then I got into his 
wagon, with endless expresses and packages, 
and three passengers, and we drove home, 
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where we arrived about six, having to stop at 
almost every house to leave some budget. In 
thevillage, while waiting, Miss Catherine Sedg- 
wick passed, and greeted us for a few moments. 
Una was very tired, and her eyes looked as 
cavernous as Daniel Webster’s till she saw the 
red house; and then she began to shout, and 
clap her hands for joy. 

Mr. Hawthorne came forth with a thousand 
welcomes in his eyes, and Julian leaped like a 
fountain, and was as impossible to hold fast. 
But I was rather too tired to know how glad 
I was. 

I found that Mr. Hawthorne had written a 
minute account of his and Julian’s life from 
the hour of our departure. He had a tea-party 
of New York gentlemen one day, and they 
took him and Julian a long drive ; and they all 
had a picnic together, and did not get home 
tilleighto’clock. Mr. Melville came with these 
gentlemen, and once before in my absence. 
Mr. Hawthorne also had a visit from a Quaker 
lady of Philadelphia, Elizabeth Lloyd, who 
came to see the author of “ The Scarlet Letter.” 
He said that it was a very pleasant call. Mr. 
[G. P. R.] James also came twice, once with 
a great part of his family, once in a storm. 
Julian’s talk flowed like a babbling brook, he 
writes, the whole three weeks, through all his 
meditations and reading. They spent a great 
deal of time at the lakes, and put Nat’s ship 
out to sea. I wish it had brought home for 
Nat the mines of Golconda. Sometimes Julian 
pensively yearned for mama, but was not once 
out of temper or unhappy. There is a charm- 
ing history of poor little Bunny, who died the 
morning of theday we returned. It did not ap- 
pear why he should die, unless he lapped water 
off the bathing-room floor. But he was found 
stark and stiff. Mrs. Peters was very smiling, 
and grimly glad to see me. On Sunday Mr. 
Samuel P. Ward came to see us, and won- 
dered why I did not come to Lenox with 
the Minots Thursday. He said he told Nat I 
could come with them. He came himself on 
Friday, and presumed I was already here, and 
was very sorry I came alone. I forgot to say 
that in the village Mr. Farley came to the wa- 
gon, and brought Mr. Burrill Curtis. And Mr. 
Ward on Sunday gave me an excellent draw- 
ing of Highwood Porch for the “ Wonder 
Book,” which he said he had asked Burrill Cur- 
tis to draw. We have sent it to Mr. Fields. 
On Monday Mr. Curtis called. He is taking 
sketches all about, and is going back to Europe 
this autumn. Just now Dr. Holmes and Mr. 
Upham’s son Charles drove up. They came in 
a few moments. First came Dr. Holmes, to 
peep at the lake thro’ the boudoir window 
—for he was afraid to leave the horse, even 
tied — then he went out for Charles to come 
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in; and Mr. Hawthorne insisted upon holding 
the horse, and having them both come in. 
When Dr. Holmes went back, he laughed to 
see Mr. Hawthorne at his horse’s head, and ex- 
claimed, “ Is there another man in all Amer- 
ica who ever had so great an honor as to have 
the author of ‘The Scarlet Letter’ hold his 
horse?” My love to your lovely household. 
Your most affectionate child, SoPHIA. 


The following letters were evoked by one of 
those entanglements concerning the petty mat- 
ters of existence which will sometimes occur in 
the most enchanting web and woof of good feel- 
ing and high thought. A luxuriant fruit-garden, 
attached to the ‘fred house,” seems to have sud- 
denly cast a spell over its original mistress, and 
around this humorous tragedy my father throws 
some gleams of mirth and sense, as follows: 


MR. HAWTHORNE TO MRS. TAPPAN, FROM 
LENOX. 
Sept. 5th, 1851. 

Dear Mrs. Tappan: As questions of dis- 
puted boundary are very ticklish ones, whether 
between nations or individuals, I think it best 
to take the diplomatic correspondence, on our 
part, into my own hands; and I doit the more 
readily as I am quite an idle man nowadays, 
and shall find it rather agreeable than other- 
wise; whereas Sophia is exceedingly busy, and, 
moreover, is averse to any kind of a dispute. 
You will be kind enough to give me credit for 
writing in a spirit of undisturbed good humor 
and friendly courtesy ; and this being the case, 
I shall feel myself safe in writing with, likewise, 
the most perfect frankness. 

In the first place permit me to notice the 
question which you put to Sophia, whether she 
would not prefer to receive kindness rather 
than assume rights. I do not know what would 
be her reply ; but for myself, in view of the in- 
firmities of human nature in general and my 
especial infirmities, and how few people are fit 
ever to receive kindnesses, and how far fewer 
are worthy to do them, I infinitely prefer a 
small right to a great favor. It was this feel- 
ing that made me see the necessity of a sum 
stipulated in the way of rent, between Mr. ‘Tap- 
pan and myself. The little difficulty in which 
we now find ourselves merely serves to con- 
firm me in my principle, and will instruct me 
in all future cases to have my rights more 
sharply defined than they are now. 

Undoubtedly, by consenting to receive 
money from me, Mr. Tappan did invest me 
with certain rights, and among the most evi- 
dent of them I consider the property in the 
fruit. What is a garden without its currant- 
bushes and fruit-trees ? Last year no question 
of this nature was raised ; our right seemed to 
be tacitly conceded, andif you claimed or exer- 
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cised any manorial privileges, it never came to 
my knowledge. This season when Mr. Tappan 
inquired what part of the garden I wanted to 
cultivate, I supposed he wished to know in or- 
der that he might send Cornelius to plow it 
— as he very kindly did. It never came into 
my mind that I should lose the most valued 
part of the demesne by failing to plant it. If 
the fruit-trees have suffered by my neglect, 
this was reasonable ground for remonstrance 
on Mr. Tappan’s part, but would hardly jus- 
tify him in so summary a measure as that of 
taking the property out of my hands at once, 
and without a word of explanation, or either 
informing me of the fact. Nor do I conceive 
that he had any purpose of doing so. 

At all events, Sophia and I supposed our- 
selves to be in full possession of that part 
of the garden, and in having a right of prop- 
erty over its products more extensive than 
that of Adam and Eve in Eden, inasmuch 
as it excluded not a single tree. Such being 
our view of the matter, you meet Mary Beek- 
man, carrying a basket of fruit. You stop her, 
look at the contents of the basket, and inquire 
as to its destination. You ask her (at least 
so she averred to Mrs. Peters, altho’ she has 
since qualified her statement) whether it had 
been given away or so/d. You conduct this 
examination in such a mode as to make it 
evident to our servant-girl that you consider 
Sophia and Mrs. Peters as combining in a de- 
predation on your property. 

You follow this up with a note of remon- 
strance to Sophia, in which you take her to 
task not merely for giving away some of the 
fruit, but for presuming to choose her own time 
to gather it for our own use. Now let us sup- 
pose the perfectly parallel case, that Mrs. Ward 
should take upon herself to pursue the same 
course in regard to the fruit of Highwood. 
Would Mrs. Tappan have responded to Mrs. 
Ward by a gentler assertion of right than So- 
phia’s to yourself? I think not. I do not see 
how you could. And if you did so, it would 
be purely out of your own abundant grace and 
good nature, and would by no means be due 
to any propriety in the supposed behavior of 
Mrs. Ward. 

Finally in your note of last evening, you give 
us very clearly to understand that you look 
upon us as having no rights here whatever. 
Allow me to say that this is precisely the cr- 
sis which I contemplated when I felt it es- 
sential to be understood that 1 had doughi my 
rights, even from persons so generously dis- 
posed as yourself and Mr. Tappan. ‘The right 
of purchase is the only safe one. This is a 
world of bargain and sale and no absurdity is 
more certain to be exposed than the attempt to 
make it anything else. 
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As regards the apples of discord (meaning 
thereby the plums, pears, peaches, and what- 
ever besides), we sincerely hope you will take 
as many of them as you please, and on such 
grounds as may cause them to taste most agree- 
ably. If you choose to make a raid, and to 
seize this fruit with the strong hand, so far from 
offering any armed resistance, we shall not so 
much as remonstrate. But would it not be 
wiser to drop the question of right, and receive 
it as a free-will offering from us? We have not 
shrunk from the word “ gift,” although we hap- 
pen to be so much the poorer of two par- 
ties, that it is rather a suspicious word from 
you to us. Or, if this do not suit you, you can 
take the fruit in humble requital of some of 
the many favors bestowed in times past, and 
which we may perhaps remember more faith- 
fully than you do. 

Andthentherecollection of this slight acidity 
of sentiment, between friends of some years’ 
standing, may impart a pleasant and spirited 
flavor to the preserves and jams when they 
come upon your table. At any rate, take what 
you want, and that speedily, or there will be 
little else than a parcel of rotten plums to dis- 
pute about. 

With kind regards to Mr. Tappan, 

Very truly yours, N. H 


Mrs. Hawthorne writes to her sister, Miss E. P. 
Peabody : 


Feb. 20th, 1852. 

I send you Mr. Tappan’s answer, so noble 
and beautiful. Mr. Hawthorne wrote him a 
beautiful note in reply, in which he said : “ My 
dear Sir, I trust you will not put more weight 
than it deserves upon a letter which I wrote 
rather to relieve Sophia of what might have 
disturbed her than because I look upon the 
affair in a serious light. Your own letter is of 
a character to make one ashamed of any nar- 
rower or ignobler sentiment than those of uni- 
versal beneficence and good will ; and I freely 
confess that the world will not deserve to be 
called a world of bargain and sale so long as 
it shall include men like yourself. 

“With much regard truly yours, 
“3. 3." 


HAWTHORNE TO HER MOTHER, FROM 


LENOX. 


MRS, 


Sept. 7th, 1851. Sunday. 
My DEAREST MOTHER: It is heaven’s day to- 
day, and the Lord’s day, and now baby sleeps 
and Una is at Highwood and Julian at play, 
and I will begin at least to answer your sweet, 
patient, wise, and tender letters. Yesterday and 
to-day have been tropical in heat and richness 
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and expansiveness, and I feel as‘if it is on such 
days only that we really live and know how 
good is God. I wish I knew that you enjoy 
such warmth and are not made languid by it. 
You will perhaps remember that I am always 
strongest at 98 Fahrenheit. I delight to think 
that you also can look forth as I do now upon 
a broad valley and a fine amphitheater of hills, 
and are about to watch the stately ceremony 
of sunset from your piazza. But you have not 
this lovely lake, nor, I suppose, the delicate pur- 
ple mist which folds these slumbering moun- 
tains in airy veils. 

Mr. Hawthorne has been lying down in the 
sunshine, slightly fleckered with the shadows 
of a tree, and Una and Julian have been mak- 
ing him look like the mighty Pan by covering 
his chin and breast with long grass-blades, that 
looked like a verdant, venerable beard. I 
walked down to them a moment, leaving baby 
asleep, and while there, Una exclaimed : “Oh, 
how I wish Georgie was here!” [George C, 
Mann, her cousin.] Thus the dear little boy 
harmonizes with the large and dreamy land- 
scape, so that his presence would only help 
the beauty of this peerless day. I never heard 
Una wish for any one before, when enjoying 
elemental life and her father. Baby Rose has 
had a carriage for a week or more, and we took 
her one day down to the lake. I wish you could 
have seen her in the wood, when I held her 
in my arms. Shesmiled and smiled and smiled, 
at the trees and the lake and the woodland 
sounds, till she transported mama out of the 
proprieties. “To kiss her to pieces,” “to hug 
her to death,” “to devour her,” were processes 
to which she rendered herself fearfully liable. 
How wonderful is this love for which there is 
no mortal expression, but which we can only 
shadow forth by death and destruction! Julian 
has begun to speak to the baby now. He ex- 
claims: “Oh, you darling,” and holds her on his 
lap, with such a look of bountiful and bound- 
less tenderness and care as would charm you 
tosee. I should as soon expect an angel from 
the sky to descend to a rough scuffle with a 
desperado as for Julian to disturb or annoy 
the little Rosebud. Sometimes we go down to 
the woods near, and baby sleeps in the car- 
riage to the music of the pine-tree murmurs 
and cricket chirpings, and once in a while of 
birds, while Una and Julian build piles of tiny 
sticks for the fairies’ winter fuel, and papa and 
mama sit and muse in the breathless noon. 
But it is seldom warm enough. These last two 
days are warm enough, and my soul seems to 
“ expand and grow like corn and melons,” and 
I remember all beautiful behavior and noble 
deeds and grand thoughts and high endeavors ; 
and the whole, vast universe seems to blend 
in one single, unbroken recognition of the 
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“higher law.” Can there be wrong, hate, 
fraud, injustice, cruelty, war, in such a lovely 
fair world as this before my eyes? Cannot 
cities be abolished, so that men may realize the 
beauty of love and peace by contemplating the 
broad and genial spaces where there is no 
strife? Inthe country they would see that sun- 
beams do not wrangle, that forests of trees 
agree together, that no flower disturbs another 
flower. 

I saw, dear mother, that it was of no use to 
try to have intercourse with you while baby 
was on hand. Do you know that you are not 
only mother in particular, but mother in gen- 
eral, and that your heart cannot rest unless 
all the mothers under you fasten their eyes and 
hands with spiritual pins, as well as actually, 
on their babies and young children? —that 
you will not let them think of anything or any- 
body else ? 

... Lam glad you can dwell upon my lot “with 
unalloyed delight”; for certainly if ever there 
were,a felicitous one, it is mine. Unbroken, 
immortal love surrounds and pervades me; 
we have extraordinary health, in addition to 
more essential elements of happiness; my hus- 
band transcends my best dream, and no one 
but I can tell what he must be, therefore. When 
I have climbed up to him, I think I shall find 


myself in the presence of the shining ones, for 
I can only say that every day he rises upon 


me like a sun at midnoon. And, then, such 
children; and now the prospect of means to 
buy bread, and a little cake, too! I have writ- 
ten on, and the sun has set; and the moon has 
risen, and reveals the fine sculpture of nature. 
Una and Julian and Baby Rose are all in pro- 
found repose. Not a sound can be heard but 
my pen-strokes, and the ever-welcome voice 
of the cricket, which seems expressly created 
to announce silence and peace. Ifa murderer 
would compose his ear sufficiently to listen to 
the chirp of a cricket, do you think he could 
then go and kill his brother? I believe he could 
not; but it needs a sense unthickened by out- 
rageous passion to hear God’scrickets. Iteven 
needs a mind unburthened with care. 
Monday morning.— My lamp grew so dim 
that I could not see to write any more last 
evening, dear mother. We have had several 
visits since I came home. One day I was most 
agreeably surprised bya call from Mr. and Mrs. 
Benjamin Rodman. Mr. Rodman was just as 
full of life and talk as ever. Last spring I had 
avery interesting letter from Mr. Rodmanabout 
* The House of Seven Gables” and “ The Scar- 
let Letter.” We also had a call from Professor 
West and wife. It is very singular how much 
more we are in the center of society in Lenox 
than we were in Salem. And all literary per- 
sons seem settling around us. But when they 
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get all established here, I dare say we shal] 
take flight. Last month Mr. Fields wrote to 
Mr. Hawthorne, quoting from a letter from 
Miss Mitford about “The House of the Seven 
Gables.” . . . How pleasant it is to have these 
appreciating words from the gems of old Eng- 
land! Was it not a singularly prophetic intui- 
tion that Mr. Hawthorne had when he was a 
boy —asking his mother in a letter, which | 
saw, whether she would like to have him a 
writer, and be read in England? 

Our domestic affairs arein famous trim. Mrs. 
Peters is going to stay with me till next spring 
at least; and I have Mary Beekman besides, 
at present. 

Our present picture is Julian, lying on an 
ottoman in the boudoir, looking at drawings 
of Grecian gems; and just now he is filled with 
indignation at the man who sent Hercules the 
poisoned shirt, because he is contemplating 
that superb head of the “ Suffering Hercules.” 
Hesays he hopes that manis dead; and I asstire 
him that he zs dead, dead, dead, and can send 
no more poisoned shirts to anybody. It hap- 
pened to be a woman, however, sad to tell; 
but I thought I would not reveal to him the 
terrible story of Deianeira and the wicked Nes- 
sus. Una is whittling, but at this instant 
runs off to help Mary Beekman to do some- 
thing. Mr. Hawthorne has retired to his study. 
Baby sleeps. Good-by, dear mother. Love 
to your household. Your loving child, 

SOPHIA. 


MRS. HAWTHORNE TO HER FATHER. 


Lenox, Autumn, 185. 

. . . Julian waited to speak to his beloved 
Mr. Tappan. He picked up one sheaf after an- 
other, and carried them to him, calling : “ Mr. 
Tappan! Mr. Tappan! Here are your oats!” 
Mr. Tappan came at last, smiling, and thanked 
him for his help. The afternoon was so beau- 
tiful that every incident seemed like a perfect 
jewel on a golden crown. The load of yellow 
sheaves, the rainbow child, the Castilian with 
his curls and dark, smiling eyes [Mr. Tappan] 
—every object was a picture which Murillo 
could not paint. I waited for Julian till he ran 
to me; and when we came into our yard there 
was Lady Baby in her carriage, in a little azure 
robe, looking like a pale star on a blue sky. 
We came into the dining-room, and out of the 
window there was this grand and also exquisite 
picture — lake, meadow, mountains; forever 
new, forever changing ; now so rich with this 
peculiar autumn sunshine, like which my hus- 
band says there is nothing in the world. The 
children enjoy very much this landscape while 
they eat their supper. Una ate hers, and went 
up-stairs to see grandmama ; and Julian sat on 
my lap, very tired with play, eating a cold 
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buckwheat-cake, and gazing out. “ Mama! 
Mountain! Lake /” hekept ejaculating. Wise 
child. What could be added, in the way of 
adjective, that would enhance? “Thou eye 
among the blind!” thought his mother. At last 
he was so weary with travel and sport that he 
slipped down upon the floor, and lay upon his 
back till he finished eating his buckwheat- 
cake. Then I put him tobed. He clasped his 
blessed little arms so tightly around my neck, 
with such an energetic kiss, that we both nearly 
lost breath. One merry gleam from his eyes 
was succeeded by a cloud of sleepiness, and he 
was soon with the angels. For he says the an- 
gels take him when he goes to sleep, and bring 
him back in the morning. Then I began this 
letter. Dear little harp-souled Una— whose 
love for her father grows more profound every 
day, as her comprehending intellect and heart 
perceive more and more fully what he is— was 
made quite unhappy because he did not go at 
the same time with her to the lake. His ab- 


sence darkened all the sunshine to her; and 
when I asked her why she could not enjoy the 
walk as Julian did, she replied: “ Ah, Ze does 
not love papa asI do!” But when we arrived, 
there sat papa on a rock, and her face and fig- 
ure were transfigured from a Niobe’s to Al- 
legra instantly. After I put Julian to bed, I 


went out to the barn to see about the chickens, 
and she wished to go. There sat papa on the 
hay; and like a needle to a magnet she was 
drawn, and begged to see papa a little longer, 
and stay with him. Now she has come, weary 
enough; and after steeping her spirit in this 
rose and gold of twilight, she has gone to bed. 
With such a father, and such a scene before 
her eyes, and wth eyes fo see, what may we not 
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hope of her? I heard her and Julian talking 
together about their father’s smile, the other 
day. They had been speaking of some other 
person’s smile — Mr. Tappan’s, I believe; and 
presently Una said, “ But you know, Julian, 
that there is no smile like papa’s!” “ Oh, no,” 
replied Julian. “ Not like fapa’s /” Una has 
such an intuitive perception of spheres that I 
do not wonder at her feeling about her father, 
She can as yet hardly tell why she is so power- 
fully attracted; but her mother can sympathize 
—and knows very well. 

Do not wait an hour to procure the two last 
numbers of the “ Literary World,” and reada 
newcriticismon Mr. Hawthorne. At last some 
one speaks the right word of him. I have not 
before heard it. I have been wearied and an- 
noyed hitherto with hearing him compared to 
Washington Irving and other American writers, 
and put, generally, second. At last some one 
dares to say what in my secret mind I have of- 
ten thought — that he is only to be mentioned 
with the Swan of Avon; the Great Heart and 
the Grand Intellect combined. I know you 
will enjoy the words of this ardent Virginian 
as Ido. But it is funny to see how he does not 
know how this Heart and this Intellect are en- 
shrined. 


That my mother and father enjoyed their next 
home at the Wayside, there are immediate letters 
to prove; but if they had not feasted their eyes 
upon a vision of beautiful spaces, it might have 
been less delightful to return to the haunts of 
friends, and a hollow among hills. One grandeur 
of the distance they did not leave behind at 
Lenox —the sunsets to be seen over the meadows 
between the Wayside and the west are spaciously 
revealed, and splendidly rich. 


Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 
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T is a land not far from us, where souls 
May sometimes walk in sleep —a dim, vast land, 
Older than Egypt, full of rivers spanned 
With mist; broad meads it hath and moon-lit knolls, 
Whereon the purple asphodel unrolls, 
And many a pale death-flower ; wide open stand 
Its gates all night, whence dreams in riotous band 
Press, thronging to the couch of sleep, till tolls 
The matin bell; then, nimble as a thought, 
All vanish, save some luckless elf in nets 
More fine than Queen Mab’s eyelash tripped and caught. 
O strange, mad sprites, whom fantasy begets, 
Ye bring the dead back, ye do strong hearts break 
For some lost treasure, some sweet memory’s sake. 


Willtam Prescott Foster. 
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‘“‘TWICE A YEAR HE CAME BACK.” 


JOSSELIN. 


A KITWYK STORY. 


WITH PICTURES BY ALBERT E. STERNER. 


‘THE Kitwyk windmill overlooked the ca- 

nal, with its boats and barges laden with 
grain moored to the banks waiting to be un- 
loaded by the great, creaking pulleys. The 
mill was a gray old shaft surrounded midway 
by a balcony reached by a flight of stone steps, 
each of which had in its day served as mill- 
stone. When the balcony door was opened 
there streamed out the aroma of freshly ground 
grain; even the miller’s eyelashes were pow- 
dered with flour, and there was a haze of it on 
her red cheeks; for the miller of Kitwyk was 
a young maid. 

Many a skipper, waiting for his grain to be 
ground, had wafted vain sighs to the miller 
standing in the doorway, her dark-blue skirts 
pinned about her hips, her sleeves rolled up, 
and a white handkerchief tied in a knot at her 
breast, while on each temple, under her muslin 
cap, stood a bold gold corkscrew, the rock on 
which many a Dutch idyl has been wrecked. 

The Van Gelderns had been millers of Kit- 
wyk for three hundred years, and mighty proud 


they were of their descent; and there never was 
a hitch in the lineage until, contrary to all tra- 
dition, the last heir to the mill proved to be 
twins. 

It was the girl who adored the mill, with its 
dim, winding stairs lost in the great black cap 
that turned so softly in its groove that the wings 
could catch each breath of the shifting wind. 

Maarten, the boy, was slight and dark and 
dreamy, with wild longings that even strayed 
beyond where the North Sea beats against the 
sand dunes, and he hated the old weather- 
beaten mill, the level fields fading into the 
hazy distance, and the silence broken only by 
the tinkling cow-bells. 

Kitwyk disapproved of romance, and if it 
tolerated that fatal quality in young Duymar 
van Twist, it was because, as the direct de- 
scendant of a pirate in the reign of Philip the 
Second, he was the victim of heredity. How- 
ever, the last Van Twist was nothing more 
bloodthirsty than third mate on the Zsferance 
de Jong, a merchantman plying between Rot- 
terdam and the Dutch colonies in Batavia. 
Twice a year he came back to demoralize the 
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placid youth of Kitwyk, and to see his old pa- 
rents. But once when he came back the two 
chairs by the hearth were empty, and he sat 
alone in his familiar place, his head in his 
hands. When he went he closed the green 
blinds, and stood for the last time by his moth- 
er’schair, and laid his cheek on the faded chintz 
cushion against which her frail face had rested; 
then he locked the door behind him. There 
was a spider waiting to weave its web across 
the rusty lock, and it remained undisturbed for 
many a long year; for now, when he returned 
to Kitwyk, it was William the Silent who 
creaked him a dismal welcome. 

Kitwyk listened to his marvelous adven- 
tures with forbearance until one day he capped 
the climax to his riotous imagination: he had 
seen mountains, he said, higher than the Kit- 
wykchurchsteeple. Afterthat he was avoided : 
the lie was too barefaced. 

However, the stray arrow shot home. 

“ Josselin, now I know! I mean to be a 
sailor like Duymar van Twist.” 

“You will break father’s heart, Maarten.” 

‘The miller’s room, low and smoke-stained, 
overlooked the canal, and here threecenturies 
of millers had kept their accounts, and watched 
the coming and going of the boats. The last 
miller of Kitwyk was a proud and silent man, 
and Sundays, when he paced up and down 
before the mill, his gold-headed cane behind 
his back and his chin well up, he was a very 
honorable and a very appalling sight. One day 
the miller’s fist came crashing down on the 
table, and Maarten, the heir, crept out of his 
presence, his face as white as the best flour 
ground in the mill. 

“ Wait till you see me sail a man-of-war up 
the Zuyder Zee!” he cried to Josselin; but his 
voice shook. 

So the heir rebelled, and one day he disap- 
peared, and his father never uttered his name 
again, but in one week he became an old man. 
For ten years they never heard ; then a letter 
came to Josselin. Nota word ofsailing a man- 
of-war up the Zuyder Zee, only that he was 
second mate on a merchantman, the Mem- 
ory of Kragaroe, bound to Bombay from Rot- 
terdam, and that he had a wife, a little, young 
thing, and a baby, a sturdy chap as like his 
grandfather the miller as two peas. But when 
Josselin wrote, and implored him to bring wife 
and child to the mill, he never answered. So 
the miller of Kitwyk was, after all, a girl; for 
her father’s working-days were over before his 
time, and she had no leisure for romancing, she 
declared. 

Still, her romance came all the same, and 
sauntered persistently past the mill toward sun- 
set, and one day she found herself looking very 


intently into a tarnished mirror. 
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“ Josselin, Josselin,” she said reproachfully, 
“ ] fear this is love”; and so it was. 

And, as if Duymar van Twist, whose riot- 
ous imagination had led poor Maarten astray, 
had not done them harm enough, he must lay 
siege to the miller of Kitwyk, and inconsider- 
ately obtrude his dark face into the serious 
reckonings of the mill until the miller, who 
never before had wasted an hour, began to 
linger on the balcony at sunset, watching the 
twilight fields, and dreaming. And all Kitwyk 
but the old miller knew of Josselin’s romance, 
and the first time Josselin wrote a love-letter, 
and sent it to Rotterdam by “reckschuit, such 
imagination as Kitwyk possessed was stirred 
to its depths. It was rumored that she wrote 
as many as one letter a week, and Kitwyk re- 
alized the mighty power of love when it reck- 
oned up the postage. So slow was the pro- 
gress of Josselin’s love-story that one day, as 
they strolled along the footpath through the 
wheat-field, Duymar broke the silence with a 
question — “ How long has my patience lasted, 
Josselin ?” 

“ Five years, Duymar. But when Maarten 
returns —”’ 

* But, my God, if he never returns? Have 
I not been patient ? Give me the rest of your 
life, my Josselin.” 

There was not a soul in sight; the ripen- 
ing grain swayed softly about them; a cricket 
chirped. Heput his handson her strong young 
shoulders, and looked deep into her eyes. 

“You know, Josselin, that I am not always 
a patient man,” 

“ And what will you do ?” she cried in sud- 
den defiance. 

“‘T shall go away and never come back.” 

She stooped, and picked a blood-red poppy 
in the yellow wheat, and tore the delicate petals. 

“Then go and never come back,” and she 
turned away. 

“«Josselin, Josselin, for God’s sake, listen! I 
did not mean it!” 

She could not speak, for her voice trembled, 
and she did not look at him, or he would have 
seen the tears in her eyes. So he walked beside 
her in moody silence, and doubted her love. 


II. 


Wuen Duymar again returned to Kitwyk, it 
was on a winter night. He hada message from 
the sea. He climbed the mill steps and paused 
an instant, his hand on the brass knocker. The 
full moon shone across the fields, and turned 
to silver fretwork the frost on the stunted wil- 
lows along the canal. The lights from the 
scattered houses fell with a red glow across the 
moonlight; the shadows lay keen and clear-cut 
on the white roads. The mill door opened. 
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« Duymar, Duymar, you have come back to 
me again!” 

For a moment Josselin forgot her strength 
and pride, and clung to him, sobbing, her head 
on his breast. Suddenly she looked up. 

“ What has happened ?” 

“ Child, child, I have bad news.” 

She tore herself from him: he was the mes- 
senger of death. 

“The Memory lost — lost with all on board 
She repeated the words like one dazed, until 
she saw by his face that some one else had 
heard. 

In the doorway stood the old miller, and for 
the first time in years he uttered his son’s name. 

“ Maarten, my son?” 

“Lost!” There was silence; then the old 
man laughed, stretched out his hands, and fell 
senseless to the ground. 


Kitwyk lay under ice and snow. Thecanals 
cut like black ribbons across the meadows and 
marshes. In Josselin’s room, in a cradle in 
which generations of millers had been rocked, 
a sturdy little chap lay sleeping peacefully. 
The little young thing, Maarten’s widow, was 
dead of a broken heart, and one night Josselin 
had returned from Rotterdam to the mill with 
her only legacy asleep on her breast. 

The wind moaned about the gray tower, and 
beat against two lonely figures struggling along 
the highway. Night after night the old miller 
plodded along in a vain search for the Memory, 
which would never again sail into an earthly 
harbor. Sometimes he would stop and stare 
piteously into the darkness where the frozen 
canal lay between dead reeds and rushes, and 
cry that there was no ship in sight, until Josse- 
lin, with her arms about him, could coax him 
home. The last time they found a sea-faring 
man pacing up and down before the mill steps. 

“ You promised not to come, Duymar!” 

“ How can I sleep, with you wandering over 
the country night after night! Josselin, is 
there to be no end to this?” 

The last miller of Kitwyk hobbled up the 
steps, and the girl clung to his unresponsive old 
hand as if it could help her. 

“ Am I to be sacrificed forever, Josselin ?” 

The anger and impatience in his upturned 
face gave her strength. 

“he, 

“ Josselin 

“ Duymar, I will not bring into your life the 
burden of a sick old man and a helpless child 
who have no one in all the world but me.” 
There was no‘sound but the rise and fall of 
the wind. The old miller was staring into 
vacancy. 

“I give you back your word, Duymar.” 
The wind creaked the still wings of the mill. 

Vor. XLIX.— 14. 
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“ Let it be, Josselin; what is of no value is 
easily returned. Good night — good-by.” 


THE next morning the miller went to work 
with a white, worn face, and her biue eyes 
were very dim. A tow-headed urchin clat- 
tered toward the mill carrying a package clum- 
sily wrapped in a piece of sail-cloth. It must 
bea peace-offering, J osselin thought and smiled 
as she cut the edges coarsely sewn together. 
Then her hands sank at her sides, and she 
stared before her: in her lap lay a heap of 
letters, and the writing was her own. He had 
taken her at her word, and sent back the old 
love-letters into which she had poured her 
heart and soul. She sprang to her feet, and 
they fell to the ground. 

“T will go to him; he must forgive me!” 
But as she reached the door a baby ’s fretful 
wail stopped her. Josselin paused. “I had 
forgotten! What have I to do with love? God 
help me!” 

She went back, and picked up the letters 
one by one. 

“ He will never know how much I loved 
him!” 

As for Duymar van Twist, he was on his 
way to Rotterdam, where the Lsferance de 
Jong \ay at anchor beside the Boompjes. 


He kept his promise, for he never returned,— 
at least not for thirty-five years, which is never, 
—and when he did, the tow-headed urchin who 
had carried back hisold love-letters to Josselin 
was burgomaster—Burgomaster Defregge, and 
a very mighty man; while the mill baby, Maar- 
ten’s son, had in turn become miller of Kitwyk. 
He was also a worthy married man, and the 
parent of twins who, at the age of seven, were 
old in the ways of mischief. 

The twins had no reverence for any one, but 
they had a mighty opinion of Great-aunt Josse- 
lin. Once, in school, the dominie turned his 
spectacles upon them, and propounded an aw- 
ful theological question : 

“Who created heaven and earth ?” 

It was a terrible moment, but the twins were 
strong in the consciousness of knowledge. 

“If you please, sir,” they piped as one man, 
“ Great-aunt Josselin.” 


Ill. 


THERE was once a man who was a nine-days’ 
wonder, but he was an exception. There came 
to an old house in Kitwyk, which had been 
closed for more than a generation, an ancient 
man who limped and whose clothes were shab- 
by. No one welcomed him but a company of 
beetles that scurried across the deserted hearth, 
and the spiders that lived over the keyhole. 
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There was a damp and musty smell when the 
door was opened and the sunshine fell across 
the heavy air. 

A tumble-down bench stood in front of the 
house under a cherry-tree. He lighted his pipe 
- and sat down, his elbow on his knee. Across 
the fields, where the grain swayed gently, he 
could see the old windmill, and nothing had 
changed but the years and he. On the Zsfe- 
rance de Jong there had been no time for re- 
grets. It was indeed whispered that the last 
Van Twist had been true to tradition, and 
that he had sailed the high seas as a very 
successful pirate. At all events, he was the 
only hero of Kitwyk, and it was a great blow 
for the placid youth of the town to discover 
their hero in a shabby old man who scraped 
carrots before the residence of the Van Twists : 
they were reconciled only when they saw the 
wonderful toys he could make. One day the 
twins brought to Great-aunt Josselin a basket 
carved out of a cherry-stone, with two tiny 
spoons inside. There was a startled look in her 
eyes as the toy lay in her broad palm, and when 
she was alone at last, she took out of her chest 
of drawers a bit of silver paper, and in her hand 
lay another cherry-basket, and the only differ- 
ence between the two was thirty-five years. 

The pirate hardly ever emerged out of his 
garden-patch, for he was poor and shy and 
bitter; so one day the dominie knocked at his 
door, to lure the unregenerate one to church. 
Whereupon he discovered that the only thing 
the matter with the pirate’s theology was his 
coat, which was painfully shabby. The domi- 
nie went in search of his mainstay in all trouble, 
Great-aunt Josselin. She dropped her knitting 
as he told his story, and looked away from 
him across the hazy fields. 

“So poor!” and her eyes grew so dim that 
she had to wipe them on her big linen hand- 
kerchief. “ You see,” she explained, for the 
dominie stared hard, “he was once a—a — 
friend of mine.” 

As a result of this interview, the pirate of 
Kitwyk was requested by the dominie to give 
private geography lessons, at a penny a head, 
to such infants whose parents felt this sum to 
be well invested, and Aunt Josselin at once im- 
molated her own grand-nephews. These un- 
willing victims were led to the sacrifice three 
times a week by the miller’s boy ; for they had 
a great aversion to knowledge. The amazing 
artfulness with which Aunt Josselin questioned 
them on their return! Did they love their 
teacher? “ No!” they roared, until they found 
that this was the wrong answer. 

“So he drinks a cup of coffee at four o’clock. 
Is it good?” They smacked their lips, for in 
a temporary absence of the pirate they had 
tasted. 
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“ How does he look in his new brown coat? 
Handsome and stately ?” 

“ No!” whereupon Aunt Josselin locked up 
the red-japanned cake-caddy. 

For fear of meeting him, she never ventured 
over the threshold of the mill, as if the thir. 
ty-five years were only a dream; but the old 
tenderness had to find an outlet, and the twins 
were the unwilling channels of anonymous 
gifts. The pirate never inquired the name of 
the donor, but his unerring instinct told him 
when a jug of cream had diminished on the 
road, just as he discovered, with a prophetic 
eye, that a string of twelve sausages had in its 
transit been reduced to eleven. 

“ Who ever heard of eleven sausages!” and 
the twins quailed under his spectacles, where- 
upon he bent on them his long, thin nose, 
They burst into a paroxysm of coughing —the 
fatal secret was out— they smelled of garlic, 

“IT am deeply grieved,” said the pirate ; and 
he thrashed them. 

So the twins suffered because of that old 
romance of Great-aunt Josselin’s. 

One late autumn day their sufferings reached 
a climax — the pirate announced his approach- 
ing birthday. 

Now, when Aunt Josselin heard it was the 
pirate’s birthday, she invaded the mill kitchen 
for the first time for years, and, with a flush on 
her handsome old face, she mixed a cake which 
for bulk and richness caused the cook to clasp 
her hands in ecstasy. When it emerged from 
the oven it was a circular, nutty structure, rich 
with raisins and citron, on the expansive, deep- 
brown bosom of which was inscribed, in fat let- 
ters of white sugar, “To Our Faithful Teacher.” 

How Aunt Josselin had pondered over that 
dedication, and lingered blushing over each 
letter! She had even a vague hope that the 
pirate might suspect. Whereupon she wrapped 
itin a sheet of white paper, which she had saved 
for a great occasion, and tied it with a white 
ribbon, a relic of her girlhood. Then the pre- 
cious burden was confided to the unwilling 
care of the twins, and she watched them until 
they were out of sight. 

It was a chilly afternoon, and there was 
enough heat left in the cake to strike through 
the paper, along with a heavenly smell that 
made them both sniff with longing. They 
crunched the fallen leaves with their wooden 
shoes; the innocent cake became a veritable 
instrument of torture. They had just reached 
a musty outhouse,— the temporary shelter of 
stray fowls and pigs,— when, as if moved by 
one impulse, they sat down on the deserted 
doorstep, with the cake on their knees. The 
rich perfume was so penetrating that they 
rubbed their noses several times up'and down 
the paper, which, if agreeable and warming, 
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was unsatisfactory. There was a neat white bow 
on top on which Aunt Josselin had expended 
a world of thought; to give a tug at this bow, 
leaving the imprint of a grimy forefinger, was 
the work of one reckless second, and before 
they realized the enormity of the crime the 
paper flew open, and before their enchanted 
vision lay the cake. It was with great difficulty, 
which necessitated the outlining of the fat let- 
ters with their black forefingers, that they 
spelled out the inscription. 

More than indignant, they were hurt. That 
a constant birching of their own tender _per- 
sons should result in such a reward was not 
what they had expected from Great-aunt Jos- 
selin. Their eyes and fingers went on a vain 
tour of discovery over the cake to see if any 
culinary accident had resulted in a kind of 
wart which could be removed without suspi- 
cion. Their disappointed eyes reconnoitered 
the inscription. How much sugar had been 
wasted on those fat letters, “To Our Faithful 
Teacher”! 

“To,” they finally decided, was quite un- 
necessary, and if they were to pick it off no 
one would be any the wiser. So “To” dis- 
appeared, and the twins licked their chops and 
meditated. The result was that “ Faithful 
Teacher ” was decided to be fully as convinc- 
ing as “Our Faithful Teacher.” “Our” dis- 
appeared. They contemplated the vacant 
space, and sucked their fingers, and agreed that 
“Faithful” was superfluous; for if “Teacher” 
was left, the “ Faithful” could be readily under- 
stood — besides, the pirate did n’t deserve it. 
So they picked off the “ Faithful,” but when they 
stood face to face with the lonely “‘ Teacher,” 
it looked so lopsided and forlorn, on one side 
of the cake, that a terrible fear seized them. It 
might be better to eat off the ‘“‘ Teacher,” and to 
consider the cake as a rich but unornamented 
dish. And this they did, but with misgivings. 

In the mean time the white paper had been 
scuffed about under their feet. They, picked 
it up, and wrapped it about the cake as well 
as they could, and tied the dirty ribbon in a 
hard knot. Then they hoped for the best, 
what with the days growing dim, the pirate’s 
eyesight failing, and the joyful emotions pre- 
sumably active in his bosom because of the day. 

The pirate had made mighty preparations 
as they crept meekly in. A smell of coffee is- 
sued from the bedroom, the door of which 
was garlanded with evergreen, as if the pirate, 
whose work it was, was very glad that he had 
been born. In the other room a table was 
prepared for gifts, to which the twins added 
the cake, but placed it modestly in the back- 
ground. Then the pirate appeared, looking 
so smiling and benevolent that they were filled 
with remorse, which was further increased as 
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he generously helped the eight geographical 
sufferers to the most delicious coffee and cream, 
slabs of raisin-bread, and apple-jam, thick and 
gold-brown. 

The twins basked in his smiles; the evil day 
seemed far off. “Now,” the pirate said at last 
—‘ now I will see what your honored parents 
have so unexpectedly bestowed on me. It is 
not so much the gift as the spirit.” 

The twins were in turn summoned out of a 
dark corner, where they had taken refuge under 
the pirate’s clarinet, when the fatal cake was 
reached. The unsuspecting pirate invited 
them to approach, and they could have howled 
with remorse as he patted their heads. Twi- 
light was falling, and his eyesight had been 
sharper, but he was evidently staggered by 
the eccentric appearance of the offering. He 
coughed, raised his eyebrows, but, admitting 
that it was not the without. but the within, at- 
tacked the ribbon with renewed confidence. 
Then the pirate fell back as if he had been 
shot, until, as if doubting his own eyesight, he 
planted his spectacles more firmly on the end 
of his nose, and took one long, comprehensive 
look: a surface plowed through by grooves to 
which still clung ragged bits of sugar, the whole 
proclaiming the sentiment “To Our Faithful 
Teacher,” not by what was there but by what 
was not. 

Then it was that the benevolence faded out 
of the pirate’s horn spectacles as he lowered 
them upon the culprits, and then it was that 
their innocent confidence in human benevo- 
lence was indefinitely shattered. With a pro- 
phetic instinct of woe they fled, pursued—such 
was their bad conscience—by a pirate of ab- 
normal proportions, who attempted their de- 
struction by hurling at them a gigantic cake 
on which the fatal inscription “To Our Faith- 
ful Teacher” burned in letters of fire. 


IV. 


AUNT JOSSELIN sat at the window that after- 


noon, and watched in vain for the twins. Twi- 
light came, but not asign of them. Suddenly 
the bell gave a spasmodic peal, and she opened 
the door. She stood transfixed, for she knew 
him at once; but it was hard to reconstruct a 
young Duymar van Twist out of this limping 
old man, who carried in his arms a big crum- 
pled package that looked strangely familiar. 
Her cheeks flushed as she stared first at him 
and then at his fatal burden. 

“My God, Josselin!” and he sank on the 
wooden settle outside; and though he had not 
thought of her for twenty-five years, he bowed 
his head over the ruined cake and sobbed. 

“ Duymar!” 

But at the touch of her hand he leaped to 
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his feet, and the cake, whose destiny was woe, 
fell between them with an awful thud; and 
without a word Duymar limped down the 
mill steps. Then Aunt Josselin picked up the 
familiar package, and sank on the settle as she 
contemplated the wreck; and there she sat 
and cried till “To Our Faithful Teacher” was 
outlined in tears. 

As for the two culprits, they emerged from 
the mill-cap, where they had taken refuge, and 
crept past Aunt Josselin’s door, and saw her 
reading by the light of a candle, and the sacred 
chest of drawers was open, and it was flooded 
by a pile of old, old love-letters, the jetters 
Duymar had sent back thirty-five years before. 


Ir was the holy eve of St. Nicholas. 

There was a threatening of snow in the low 
December sky, and the wind cut like a lash as 
it swept over the frozen meadows. The very 
night to crowd about the fire and in whispers 
to tell blood-curdling tales, until through the 
moaning of the wind could be heard a ghostly 
tread down the dim corridor—St. Nicholas 
himself, with a deep, celestial voice (singu- 
larly familiar) and supernatural information 
about the most trifling misdeeds. Then, chil- 
dren, for a good conscience! 

Kitwyk was ready for St. Nicholas, and 
what scrubbing and polishing could do had 
been done, and early lights were beginning to 
twinkle in the windows. The wings of the 
windmill hung black and still, and in Great- 
aunt Josselin’s room—according to imme- 
morial custom —the twins were imprisoned 
to keep them out of mischief. But for the first 
time in seven checkered years a blight had 
fallen on them, and they were so subdued that 
Aunt Josselin tried in vain to revive their droop- 
ing spirits with barley-candy, quite unconscious 
how they clutched each other for secret sup- 
port whenever she opened her chest of drawers. 
If St. Nicholas knew everything,—as the twins 
never doubted,— they had reason enough for 
forebodings. 

In the village all work had ceased, only out 
of Mynheer Veenix’s shop there streamed the 
delicious aroma of baking, and customers still 
shuffled through the withered chestnut leaves, 
piled high to the door, to fetch the afternoon 
rusks; and so it happened that the pirate found 
himself standing behind the cook from the mill. 

He took his parcel, and trudged home, put 
the rusks on the table, and stirred the peat fire. 
It was too early to light the lamp, and the 
tea-kettle was not yet boiling, so he took his 
clarinet and piped up a bit, though his heart 
was heavy, so old he felt and forsaken. Old 
and forsaken, and it was the eve of St. Nicho- 
las! With a groan he flung the clarinet on the 
table so that the rusks fell out of their stiff, 
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meager wrapping. There he sat, and stared 
before him, when slowly three words seemed 
to lift themselves out of the paper Mynheer 
Veenix had utilized in his commerce. They 
seemed to leap out of the yellow page, and to 
clutch at his heart: “My darling Duymar—” 

“My God!” and he grasped it, “what is 
this?” 

And the small yellow sheet was one of the 
old love-letters he had sent back to Josselin, 
and his eyes were so dim with tears that it 
was long before he could read. By the last 
flicker of daylight he strained his eyes across 
the yellow page, and at last, with a sob, he 
buried his face against the words as if they 
could make him forget life and its sorrows. 

Suddenly he remembered that the old letter 
had been wrapped about his rusks. 

“ My God, I must know!” and he tore out 
of the house without hat or cane, and he never 
paused until he shot into the Kitwyk shop, 
and there he fell back, for, before the counter, 
with just such another sheet in her hand, stood 
Josselin. 

Paper, Mynheer Veenix was explaining to 
her, was a rare and precious article which he 
purchased, when offered, at a penny a pound. 

“‘ But these are my letters, and I must know 
where you got them!” and there was an ex- 
cited flush on her old cheeks. “ They were 
wrapped about my rusks.” 

“ May I see, Jufrow van Geldern?” 

But she waved him off, and her eyes filled 
with tears as she thought how all the rusks of 
Kitwyk had been wrapped in her old love- 
letters; and just then the door burst open, and 
there stood Duymar with a letter in his hand 
which she had written him thirty-five years 
before. She recognized it at once, and with a 
sense of grief and shame, as if the love and 
the letter were of yesterday, she sank on a keg 
of brown sugar and hid her face in her hands. 

He came straight toward her. 

“ Josselin, this letter — it was wrapped about 
my rusks—did you care so little —” 

The look she gave him! 

She would have been out of the shop if 
something of the old and impetuous Duymar 
van Twist had not returned, and he barred her 
way. 

“‘ Mynheer Veenix,” he said sternly, “ where 
did you get these letters ?” 

Mynheer Veenix’s answer had the ring of 
conscious rectitude. 

“The paper was sold to me by the twins, 
who reinvested the proceeds in barley-candy. 
I can hardly say that it was worth a penny 4 
pound —” 

Josselin fled into the street, the fatal letter 
still in her hand. She had been lighter on her 
feet, and Duymar overtook her. 
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« Josselin!” He too had been younger, and 
he was out of breath. 

The wind crackled the chestnut branches, 
and blew across his bare head, and he shivered. 
She stood still, the tears rolling down her old 
cheeks. 

« Josselin,” and he stretched out his hand, 
«give me that letter. It will comfort me when I 
am lonely, for then I shall remember that once 
you did love me, you dear, splendid woman.” 
’ Great-aunt Josselin spoke very softly, “ And 
do you still care, Duymar ?” 

“T care? O Josselin! Give me the letter.” 

“There is no need, Duymar. Why read in 
those old letters what you shall read in my 
life day by day, God willing ?” 
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The tears fell down her cheeks, though she 
smiled. 

“TI must begin to take care of you, dear. 
Go home and fetch your coat and hat, and 
come to the mill. The children are waiting, 
for to-night is St. Nicholas. You will not leave 
me? Then we must go together.” 


AND so it was really St. Nicholas, modestly 
aided by the twins, who brought back her old 
lover to Great-aunt Josselin. As for the two 
culprits, she just took them in her arms and 
kissed their round, unworthy cheeks, and her 
eyes were full of tears, happy tears. 

O tender and faithful Josselin ! 


Anna Eichberg King. 


THE MAKING OF THIEVES IN NEW YORK. 


By the Author of “ How the Other Half Lives,” “The Children 
of the Poor,”’ etc. 


WITH PICTURES BY W. H. DRAKE. 


HORTLY before the 

last vacation I paid 

a visit to the old 

Chrystie Street 

School in New York 

city. In the paper on 

“PlaygroundsforCity 

Schools ” in THE CEN- 

TuRY for September, I 

referred to this visit, and to the 

crowded condition of the class-rooms. In two 

of them the pupils who sat nearest the door—in 

fact, right up against it—had to get up before 

we could enter: their legs blocked the way. 

While I waited for the commotion caused by 

our coming to subside, I remarked to the prin- 

cipal that at least her benches were filled. She 

smiled a little sadly. “Indeed, yes,” she said; 

“and we have a waiting-list of two hundred.” 

I looked at that stuffed class-room, and 

thought that the two hundred would have to 

wait a long while if they expected to crowd 

inthere. “ Where aretheynow?” I asked, with 

a vague sort of hope that they might have 
given it up, and gone elsewhere. 

“In the street, learning to become thieves,” 

she said. 

It was a disagreeable way of putting it, but 

I happened to know that she was more than 

half right. My errand there had reference to 

this very matter. I had come to see for myself 

what were the conditions that were making 

thieves at an unusually rapid rate of the chil- 

dren of a people heretofore reproached only 


with poverty, and with the meanness bred of 
oppression, but whose domestic virtues made 
them a standing rebuke to their Gentile neigh- 
bors. There was a time, notso long since, when 
they boasted, and justly, that there were very 
few Jewish criminals, and no beggars of their 
faith; but now for several years it had been 
apparent that some agency was at work on 
this crowded East Side that was producing a 
new type of precocious depravity. Children 
of tender years were taken up as pickpockets 
so constantly as to give occasion for periodic 
yarns about some East Side Fagin whose pupils 
made Grand street and its big stores unsafe. 
The streets of the Jewish quarter were over- 
run with little vagabonds. There was evidence 
that the corruption of young womanhood 
kept step with the lawlessness of the street. 
I had been inclined to lay most of the blame 
upon the tenement as the destroyer of home 
love, the sound kernel around which all the 
Jew’s virtues crystallize. Taking it with the 
atheistic and anarchical drift of the day over 
there, I had made it out a case of what the 
Frenchman described as the natural result of 
similar crowding in the slums of Paris, “the 
exasperation of the tenant against society.” 
Certainly, if ever exasperation was justified, 
it seemed justified there. Yet, not quite satis- 
fied with my own diagnosis, I had set out to 
make a closer study of the matter, when this 
teacher came with her testimony, supplying 
the missing Fagin. 

Her school was one of fifteen in the district 
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south of Rivington street and east of the Bowery, 
the sweater’s district, with its teeming crowds. 
Their pupils come from the poorest Jewish 
homes. It appeared upon examination that 
in September of last year 1527 children who 
sought admission to these schools had been 
sent away because room could not be made 
for them even on the Chrystie street plan. As 
that was about one fifth of the whole number 
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(7353) turned away from the city’s schools 
that month, while the district comprises only 
a tenth of the population, it seemed that in 
this also it had the worst of it. No new pub- 
lic schools having been built since,—in fact, 
one of those in that region has been con- 
demned by the Health Board, and its nine 
hundred pupils may yet be unwilling idlers 
with the rest,—and all the charity schools 
being crowded, the 1527 had, as the teacher 
put it, practically been referred to the street 
for such education as they could pick up there. 
‘That they were hard at it, the police records 
gave daily assurance. It was of no use to them 
that there was a half-empty school-house, or 
a dozen, across town in a ward of which they 
had never heard. They did not go there. 
They were in a sense official truants. It was 
compulsory education after a fashion, but not 
the fashion contemplated by the law. 


For whether it is among the poor Jews in 
the Tenth ward, or among the Italians in the 
Twelfth,where 2880 children were crowded out 
of the schools last year, or in the Nineteenth, 
half-way between “ Little Italy” and “ Jew. 
town,” where they had to refuse 1250, the street 
is not slow in responding when it is installed as 
master. I have made special mention of Jew- 
town because the teacher there unwittingly sup- 
plied a direct answer to the question that was 
in my mind; but it is the same all over. 

There has surely been of late a very great 
and significant increase in the number of child 

criminals that are brought to 
our police courts. There are 
more of them, and they are much 
younger than they used to be, 
and they are vastly “tougher.” 
Their manner shows plainly that 
the street has been their teacher, 
and that they have been apt 
pupils. Its method is simple, 
and varies in Hell’s Kitchen 
and in Jewtown only in the op- 
portunities offered. To begin 
with, the. boy idler in the street 
during school hours is there in 
defiance of law, whether the 
fault is his own or not, and he 
knows it. He isin the attitude 
of opposition, the normal atti- 
tude of the street. The police- 
man is his enemy, and the 
policeman stands for the estab- 
lished order of things. Thus 
the groundwork is laid for 
whatever mischief comes along. 
It is not long in coming, rarely longer than 
the dinner-hour of the first day. The boy is 
hungry. He wants something to eat. A boy's 
hunger is not like a man’s, which can be ap- 
peased with promises. He wants something 
at once. If he is playing hooky, he does not 
want to go home to get it. Anyway, there is 
no need to do so. The street can show him an 
easier way. A grocer’s stand is handy, or a pie- 
wagon. Better still, a soda-water wagon: the 
bottle is worth so much cash at the junk-shop. 
The driver’s back is turned ; the boy “ swipes” 
one. It is not a very great crime, but it is 
the stepping-stone to many greater. A horse- 
blanket or a copper-bottomed boiler may be 
the next thing. It is the first step that costs 
an effort, and that not a very great one, with 
the clamor of a hungry stomach to drown the 
warning voice within him that whispers of the 
policeman and the lock-up. The friends he 
makes in the street soon help him to con- 
tempt for the one and a secret pride in the 
other. Then he is a thief; and if before he 
was of the “don'ts,” he now joins the “ won'ts,” 
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A CURE FOR TRUANCY: DRILLING IN MULBERRY STREET. 


and is a truant by choice, not by circum- 
stance, 
By the “ don’ts” and the “ won’ts” I mean 


the two kinds of truants. The “ won’ts” are the 
real truants, who prefer the street, and have to 
be driven to school. That was never a com- 
mon kind, until recently, in Jewtown. Of the 
“don’ts” — those whom poverty, or the tread- 
mill of unceasing grind in which they find their 
step so early, keep out of school — there were 
always many, but how many no one can tell. 
The truant-officer technically should be able to, 
of course, but under the circumstances what is 
the use of his bothering himself about it ?. This 
much we do know, that 1527 were added last 
year whose parents were not to blame. Gen- 
erally they are, and itis the parents itis proposed 
to reach with the new law which goes into ef- 
fect on January 1. Thereafter a parent keeping 
‘his child away from school can be fined five 
dollars for the first and fifty for every succeed- 
ing offense. Shad/ be says the law, which makes 
of his failure to school his child a misdemeanor; 
but what sense is there in punishing a father 
lor not sending his child to school when there 
is no school to send it to? There would be 
some, to my mind, in fining the persons whose 
business it was to provide the school, and who 
had failed to do it. Itis clear that no compul- 
sory-education law, however excellent,can com- 
pelanything until the school-board has first been 
compelled to do its duty. The appointment 
of a dozen, or of two dozen, additional truant- 
officers is not going to help the matter.. A 
truant-officer may be, and ought to be, a very 


useful official, but unless he can build schools 
and provide seats where there are none, it is 
hard to see of what use he is going to be where 
the children are turned away for lack of room. 

For how many room will have to be found 
I shall not discuss here. Opinions vary about 
that, partly on account ofthe confusion wrought 
by the different sets of census-men who have 
counted noses in New York since 1890. Ac- 
cording to the Federal census, there should 
have been in 1891 fewer children between five 
and fourteen years of age in this city than ac- 
tually sat in its schools! that year, although, asa 
matter of fact, the usual number were turned 
away ; while certain other computations that I 
have seen figured out more than a hundred 
thousand children of school age roaming the 
streets. In thatyear I satisfied myself by a very 
careful examination ofthe facts, which was after- 
ward verified by a partial school census taken by 
the Board of Education, that there were 50,000 
children in New York city whom the school 
did not reach, and I believe that to be prac- 
tically the situation to-day. If anything, the 
number of children in the street has increased 
since. Superintendent Jasper has taken official 
cognizance of the fact in his last report by 
the somewhat remarkable statement that “ the 
appearance of many children of school age 
upon the streets during the daytime would 
seem to indicate that the law is not enforced 
as successfully as it should be; but investiga- 
tions carefully made have proved that the in- 

1 Counting public, private, parochial, and corporate 
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ference is far from correct.” What the nature 
of these careful investigations was I have 
been unable to learn. I know from Mr. Jas- 
per himself that they were made by the tru- 
ant-officers, and satisfied them, and him, that 
only five per cent. of the children of school 
age were non-attendants, “except,” ashe added 
in telling me, “ in some districts where we make 
no attempt to enforce thelaw. We could n’t.” 

These districts, as we have seen, are the very 
ones where its enforcement is most needed. 
They are the neighborhoods where the crowds 
are greatest ; and the greatest crowding means 
usually the greatest poverty and the greatest 
danger from the street that is the alternative 
of the school. “ Crime,” said a German judge, 
“bears an exact proportion to the cubic space 
of our dwellings.” “In all my career on the 
bench,” saida policejusticein N ew York, thislast 
summer, “ I have never seen so many cases of 
boy thieves and burglars. Hardly a day passes 
but that there are from two to six or seven boys 
arraigned, charged with some kind of crime, 
all of them under fifteen years old. In a great 
measure, I am sure, the responsibility lies with 
the way our poor live crowded together in their 
tenements.” He saw another cause —immi- 
gration. But immigration, while it might be 
troublesome, would not be dangerous, if we 
could get hold of all the children, and makesure 
that they went to school, as for our own pro- 
tection we certainly should. That we cannot 
do. The law is not enforced. We have seen 
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one of the reasons why it is not, but it is not 
the only one. Even with schools enough, we 
should be unable to fill them without a school 
census to guide us; and with schools and schoo] 
census supplied, the apparatus would still be 
incomplete and ineffective for the want of tru. 
ant-schools. As matters are in New York, our 
compulsory-education plan has neither begin- 
ning nor end, and for the want of them the 
middle is useless except to breed mischief 
The best law that was ever made is not go. 
ing to change that. It is all very well to 
fine the father for the boy’s sin. If it was 
his fault that the boy played hooky, it may 
change his mind; if it was the boy’s, it will 
likely get him a flogging that may help him to 
change his. But a boy who runs away from 
school is not therefore a criminal to be jailed. 
I have my own ideas about boys who never 
wished to go fishing — school or no school — 
on a sunshiny day, when the birds were singing 
and the fish were jumping in the stream: | 
think they can’t amount to much. I know! 
wished to when I was a boy, and I see to it 
that my little lads get a day off once in a while, 
in remembrance of it, as an insurance against 
that sort of thing. Of course I don’t encour- 
age truancy. I say “ wished to go” purposely. 
All the more credit to them if they did n't 
go. What I protest against is the notion that 
a boy who plays hooky should be put in jail 
with thieves, and kept there as if he were a 
dangerous criminal. That is what we do in 
New York, so far as we do anything with him 
beyond exercising a very weak sort of moral sua- 
sion. A worse outrage was never perpetrated 
upon, defenseless childhood. Superintendent 
Jasper never seemed half so wise a man to me 
as when he said indignantly, in answer to my 
question why there were so many truants in the 
streets, and so few in safe-keeping, “ Do you 
think I would run such a risk as that?” 
The risk was that of the Juvenile Asylum and 
the Protectory, the two institutions in New York 
that are designated by law as the proper 
places to send truants. Both are prisons. They 
are not only designated by law as truant-homes, 
but as the jails to which every kind of rapscal- 
lion under sixteen years is to be sent until his 
record becomes so bad that he is fit for the 
House of Refuge. In theory the last is a sort 
of juvenile penitentiary, the other two reforma- 
tory schools. In practice the House of Refuge 
is quite as much of a truant-home as the others. 
Of the “cases” received there last year, 44 
per cent. were committed for crime, 56 for va- 
grancy, disorderly conduct, and truancy. Most 
of them, however, were from out of town. The 
Juvenile Asylum and the Protectory are for the 
use of New York city only,.the former for 
Protestants, the latter for prisoners of the Catho- 
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lic faith. Tothemaresent 
burglars, pickpockets, 
vagrants, beggars,— in 
short, all the precocious 
scum of the city’s life,— 
to mingle with truants 
and homeless and desti- 
tute children, for whom, 
with rare foresight, there 
has been made room in 
this choice company. 
Lest the reader who 
knows nothing of this 
“system” think that I 
have fallen into some 
grievous error, I will let 
the report of the Juvenile 
Asylum speak for itself. 
This is how it foots up the “ cases” of forty- 
one years, the period of its existence: Unfortu- 
nate children (homeless, destitute, etc.), 9206 ; 
young thieves, 3246; vagrants, 3219; bad, 
1390; beggars, 552; peddlers, 54 ; disobedient 
and truant children, 12,219 ; temporarily com- 
mitted as witnesses, 52. Total, 29,938. As will 
be seen, if Superintendent Jasper was unwilling 
to take the risk, there were others who were 
less scrupulous. It was generally the boy’s fa- 
ther, when the point of rebellion against the 
treadmill had been reached, and the lad, from 
being a source of income, had become a bur- 
den to him. He was a truant from the shop 
rather than from the school, and his first in- 
troduction to the latter was as a prisoner to 
the jail. Nearly one third of all committed to 
the Juvenile Asylum could neither read nor 
write, and of the remainder more than one 
fourth could only read. It was the saae story 
at the Protectory. There they are received 
either as “destitute” or “ungovernable,” and 
there are no statistics to show what the un- 
governable had done to earn that name. The 
last attempt to analyze the record was two years 
ago. It showed that of the 3123 cared for that 
year 689 were utterly illiterate, while only about 
one third of them all could read and write ; 739 
had never received any religious instruction. 
Both of these institutions being under expert 
management, conducted by Christian men and 
women who are in no way chargeable with the 
blunder that makes truant-schools of their re- 
formatories, one might justly expect some at- 
tempt at least to classify the children there, to 
separate the sheep from the goats. Bearing in 
mind the experience of all who have to deal with 
the youth gone astray in our cities, that it is 
weakness rather than wickedness which trou- 
bles them, it would seem that there must be 
special danger in such contact. But the man- 
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agers have nosuch concern. They seem to rely 
implicitly upon the rectitude of their intentions, 
and upon such moral pressure as they are able 
to bring to bear upon their charges en masse 
for their reformation. At the Juvenile Asylum 
they assort their boys according to size — those 
who are four feet, four feet seven, and over four 
feet seven! Was there ever such moral classi- 
fication of a mixed company of thieves, vaga- 
bonds, and harmless children? I donot know 
whether the theory is that the blackness of a 
boy’s soul is in distinct proportion to the length 
of his body. What I do know is that I read in 
the last report of the Asylum that there was 
classification according to character “ wherever 
necessary,” as if that was not on the face of it 
the prime necessity of such a place, and that I 
went up to see how they did it, and found that 
they did nothing of the kind. I saw no signs 
of it anywhere, and was assured by the princi- 
pal of the school that they never attempted it. 
I watched the boys in the playground and at 
their dinner, and I went through their dormi- 
tories, and nowhere was there evidence of any 
restrictions upon their intercourse except such 
as the dining-hall and the dormitory naturally 
placed upon it. There was a relief-officer on 
duty in the playground. I pointed out four or 
five boys in the crowd, and asked him what 
they were there for. He did not know in asin- 
gle instance. How, know- 

ing nothing whatever of 

the boy’s case, he could 

head off mischief to which 

it might tend, or have any 

influence whatever on 

him, was hard to under- 

stand. The principal of 

the school said candidly 

that it was a pity, for their ~7 4 

“destitute” inmates were 
usually good children; 
“they got a lot of va- 
grants and criminals who 
ruined them.” He added 
that if a boy became too bad, they packed 
him off to the House of Refuge, as it seems 
they had to do with three or four this last 
year. But the matron of the girls’ wing, who 
was present, said significantly that in her ex- 
perience as the manager of such children it 
was then quite apt to be too late. 

Theschool in the asylum is part of the public- 
school system of the city, and, I should judge, 
quite up to the standard. “The difference,” 
says the principal, “is not one of methods of 
instruction, but discipline.” It seems all the 
more strange that the one handle of all by 
which our boys, and such boys particularly, 
can be caught with success, that of organiza- 
tion, of drill, should have been neglected. At 
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the Protectory they 
have made much of it, 
and the boys show it in 
their bearing and in 
theirbrighterlooks. The 
Juvenile Asylum boys, 
in their repulsive work- 
house garb, area sloven- 
ly, ill-lookinglot. There 
are, nowadays, a good 
many ofthe J ewish chil- 
dren of whom I spoke 
among them, and, as 
everywhere else, they 
are the most troublesome of them all. I found it 
so atthe Brooklyn Truant Home. Itis asif, the 
patriarchal home-life of the Jew having once 
been broken up, the whole boy was going to 
the bad at a rate there was no checking. I 
counted up the commitments of Jewish chil- 
dren in the twelvemonth ending with last 
May. They numbered 120. An even score 
were sent up for stealing; twenty-eight for dis- 
obedience ; twenty-nine for truancy; seven 
for staying out nights; eight for vagrancy, 
which, like truancy, in their case doubtless 
meant that they were tired of working; and 
nine for running away from home. There was 
one burglar in the lot. Of all the 289 truants 
committed to the asylum in 1893, the school au- 
thorities were responsible for only five. 

At the Juvenile Asylum praiseworthy effort 
is made to return to the soil the child whom 
the city’s slum has corrupted, and so to effect his 
permanent rescue by a changed environment. 
At the Protectory they follow the opposite plan. 
They have sold their up-country farm, and with 
the money built shops, where the boy is taught 
a trade. They keep him longer, and endeavor 
to fit him out for a useful career, which, how- 
ever, he must always pursue amid the tempta- 
tions of the city. In the management of the 
children they depend upon a system of con- 
stant surveillance and rules which all other 
prison experience has shown to fail of its pur- 
pose. As Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell has 
aptly pointed out, there is little sense in warn- 
ing a boy against speaking of his crimes to his 
new comrades when he is burning with pride 
in their achievement. He will find a way to 
boast of them, though ever so closely watched. 
They put no obstacle in his way by any attempt 
at classification according to character. In fact, 
it is carefully avoided, “to maintain social 
equality.” !_ When I pointed out to the brother 
in charge at the Protectory office that it was 
not fair to the child who had done no wrong 
to class him with burglars, I received the as- 
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Catholic Protectory, at the Conference on the Care of 
Dependent and Delinquent Children, New York, 1894. 


tonishing reply, “ But would it be quite fair 
to the burglar to set him apart with that stamp 
upon him?” The burglar is not an abstract 
idea at the Protectory any more than he is at 
the Juvenile Asylum. Particularly during the 
long religious war over the House of Refuge, 
now ended by the appointment of a Roman 
Catholic chaplain, a procession of toughened 
rascals, who escaped long sentences in State's 
prison only by the accident of their being un- 
der sixteen, found its way to the Protectory in 
spite of the right of the managers to refuse a 
boy with “a record,” there to mingle, on terms 
of social equality, with truants and helpless, 
destitute children. So I am informed by those 
who were certainly in a position to know, and 
it was not denied at the Protectory. The bro- 
ther contented himself with admitting that they 
too “had had their black sheep.” 

An institution run on the plan of giving the 
burglar a show may be an excellent reforma- 
tory, if the locks are sound and the windows 
securely barred, but as a truant-school it is an 
inconceivable outrage for which the Board of 
Education is directly and solely responsible. 
It has not even the miserable plea of a false 
economy to offer in its defense. A special com- 
mittee of its own body pointed out three years 
ago that two truant-schools and a home for 
incorrigibles could be built for less than the 
cost of maintaining the city’s truants on the 
present plan. In the year 
1890, at the rate of $110 for 
each inmate per year, the 
city paid $63,690 tothe two 
institutions on this account. 
The committee urged that 
such schools be built at 
once. Every year, before 
that and after, Superinten- 
dent Jasper has done the 
same. As long ago as 1888 
he said in his report, “The 
confining in reformatories 
of children between eight 
and fourteen years who 
have committed no crime, 
but who refuse to obey 
their parents, and allow- 
ing them to associate with older children who 
have been committed for crime, appears to 
be a very grave matter. On this account very 
Jew children arecommitted each year.” In other 
words, they were allowed to take the chance of 
the street as the less evil. If ever there was a 
grave matter, surely it is this. Butsix years have 
passed, and nothing has been done. The only 
explanation offered is that the board as 4 
board “has not believed in truant-schools.” 
And so there are none; our compulsory-edu- 
cation law remains a dead letter, and half the 
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efiorts of the children’s friends are paralyzed, 
as Mr. Brace repeatedly pointed out, by a dan- 
‘ger that overtops all others in the lives of the 
poor. I think I should find a way, if it were 
left to me, of convincing such a board of its 
error, and it would include terms of social 
equalitv with the burglar, until such time as the 
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board should have been taught by the associ- 
ation to believe in truant-schools. 

A truant-home, as the case stands in New 
York, is as necessary to the enforcement of the 
school law as a prison is to the enforcement of 
the criminal law; but it is essential that they 
shall be keptapart. It is above allnecessary that 
the truants shall be kept out of politics. They 
get there soon enough on the present plan, and 
make trouble. To provide against this I would 
put the management of them into the hands of 
the Children’s Aid Society, which has the ex- 
perience and the patience for such a éask, and 
ls, moreover, part and parcel of the city’s edu- 
cational machinery. It gets a good many of 
themas itis, in its industrial schools, and later 
in its lodging-houses and its farm-school, and 
returns a share to the public schools, clothed 
and in their right mind. Any objection the 
Children’s Aid Society might raise to prison- 
schools would not necessarily apply. ‘Truant- 
schools need not be prison-schools. I should 
myself recommend a flogging any day in pref- 
erence to the jail for a boy who must have one 
of the two. Anyway, he would not boast of the 
flogging. But there should be no need of 
either. The truant-schools in Superintendent 
Jasper’s oft-advanced plan are not prisons. The 
burglar is eliminated, and with him the bars. 
Mr. Jasper’s idea is to have two or three special 
schools set apart to which children who are 
prone to playing hookey should be sent. They 
should be allowed to go home every night, but 
should be carefully watched. For their failure 
to attend, their parents should be punished un- 
til it was demonstrated that the children were 
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really incorrigible. Then, and not until then, 
for the protection of the community, should 
they be deprived of their liberty and compelled 
to learn, besides the three R’s, an honest trade. 
The plan is not only worth trying; it is our 
bounden duty to try it. 

There is another plan that is worth trying 
while we are about it. The long summer vaca- 
tion makes idlers of too many city boys. The 
street has nothing to fill up their time except 
loafing. The Fresh Air Fund holiday reaches 
only a small proportion of them. The rest 
have to stay where they are. Nothing would 
fill up that gap so well as drill of some sort. 
Nothing would so cut the ground from under 
the feet of the tough. The gang is nothing 
but the genius for organization in our boys 
run wild. A scheme for organizing the public- 
school children into a great military body has 
been broached. Why not extend it to the 
long vacation, and make-a real vacation of 
this for the boys who need it most by drilling 
them in camp? The public schools of Paris 
send their pupils to the sea-shore for a week or 
a fortnight. We turn ours loose in the street 
for two months at a time. The man who first 
organizes them into an army, and marches 
them off to the mountains to camp under 
military rule in July or August, will come 
near to solving the problem, I think, by making 
truant-schools superfluous and by clearing our 
police courts of child thieves. And, given the 
skill and experience necessary to manage such 
a band, there is no considerable obstacle in the 
way. In fact a very good beginning has been 
made by the Baptist Boys’ Brigade, with its 
sea-shore camp. I should be almost willing to 
accept the burglar classification for boys who 
could n't be made to come in on that plan. 

The public schools of Indianapolis have 
such a good name that, while busy with the 
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preparation of this article, I wrote to the city 
superintendent out there to find out what they 


did with their truants. He answered that 
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they did not have enough to create a problem. 


They reduced in number those they had, year 


by year. “In the first place, we try to make 
the school reasonably pleasant,” he explained. 
That is the way of Indianapolis, and it has 
earned a good name. In New York we put 
boys in foul, dark class-rooms, where they grow 
crooked for the want of proper desks; we bid 
them play in gloomy caverns which the sun 
never enters, forgetting that boys must have 
a chance to play properly, or they will play 


hookey; we turn them away by thousands from 


even such delights as these, and in the same 
breath illogically threaten them with the jail if 
they donotcome. Having done all of which, we 
pass a law to punish the father for not sending 
his boy to school, without having any means 


WITCH- 


pee E last lone aster in the wood has died, 
And taken wings, and flown; 

The sighing oaks, the evergreens’ dark pride, 

And shivering beeches, keep their leaves alone. 


From the chill breath of late October’s blast 
That all the foliage seared, 

Even the loyal gentian shrank at last, 

And, gathering up her fringes, disappeared. 


The wood is silent as an unswept lute ; 
Color and song have fled ; 

Only the brave black-alder’s brilliant fruit 

Lights the sear deadness with its living red. 


But what is this wild fragrance that pervades 
The air like incense-smoke ? 

Pungent as spices blown in tropic shades, 

Subtle as some enchanter might evoke. 


Notlike the scent of flower, nor drug, nor balm, 
Nor resins from the East, 

Yet trancing soul and sense in such a charm 

As holds us when the thrush’s song has ceased. 


Mysterious, gradual, like the gathering dews, 
And damp, sweet scents of night, 

Whence is this strange aroma that imbues 

The lone and leafless wood with new delight ? 


And while the questioner drinks, with parted lips, 
The mystical draught — behold! 
A wondrous bush, beplumed from root to tips 
With crimped and curling bloom of shredded 
gold! 


WITCH-HAZEL. 


of bringing either or both to book, there being 
no school-census to go by. Was ever a worse 
mess made of a great trust than we have made 
of ours? 

And while we are asking at this end of the 
line if it would be quite fair to the burglar to 
shut him off from social intercourse with his 
betters, the State Reformatory, where the final 
product of our schools of crime is garnered, 
supplies the answer year after year unheeded. 
Of the thousands who land there, barely one 
per cent. kept good company before coming; 
all the rest were the victims of evil associa- 
tions, of corrupt environment. They were not 
thieves by heredity ; they were made. And the 
manufacture goes on every day. The street 
and the jail are the factories. 


Jacob A. Riis. 


HAZEL. 


Not even the smallest leaf or hint of green 
Is mingled with its sprays, 

But every slender stem and twig is seen 

Haloed with flickerings of yellow blaze. 


What wizard, wise in spells of drugs and 
gums, 
With weird divining-rod 
Conjures this luminous loveliness that comes 
As if by magic from the frozen sod ? 


Fearless witch-hazel! braver than the oak 
That dares not bloom till spring, 
Thus to defy the frost’s benumbing stroke 
With challenge of November blossoming! 


And yet it has an airy, delicate grace 
Denied all other flowers, 

And lights the gloom as some beloved face 

Dawns on the dark of melancholy hours. 


Miraculous shrub, that thus in frost and 
blight 
Smilest all undismayed, 
And scatterest from thy wands of golden 
light 
A sudden sunshine in the chilly glade. 


Sprite of New England forests, he was wise 
Who gave thee thy quaint name, 
As, threading wind-stripped woods, with 
awed surprise 
He first beheld thy waving fan of flame. 


Elizabeth Akers. 
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LAND of the South, 

yet not of the tropical 

South, Provence should be 

seen in the spring or the 

summer-time. It is hot in 

summer, except when the 

wild wind called the mis- 

tral blows, but not un- 

pleasantly hot if judged by American standards; 
the airis very pure and dry by day, and always 
cool at night. Droughts and mosquitos, I was 
told, come toward the end of August, but earlier 
than that only the homesick for heaven can 
quarrel with Provencal weather. Strong,shim- 
mering light and a warm depth of purple sha- 
dow are needed to glorify, and at the same 
time to blend, the colors of these green lowlands 
and arid yellow hills, to silver the bosoms of 
their Rhone and their Durance, and to accentu- 
ate the cobalt of their sky. And only mellow 
sunset and moonlit midnight hours can reveal 
the sociable out-door habits, the merry tempers, 
the singing voices, of the people of the land. 


I. 


Tu1s was the portion of transalpite Gaul 
first conquered by the Romans, and so they 
often called it simply The Province —Pro- 
vincia. Their old title, preserved through so 
many years and changes, means nothing to-day 
ina political sense, although much with regard 
to language and human characteristics; and 
in medieval days it meant something special 
in an artistic sense. The titular boundaries of 
Provence shifted as often and as widely then 
as under Roman rule; but as an architectural 
district it extends from Lyons to the Mediter- 
ranean, and from the Alps nearly to Le Puy in 
the northwest and nearly to Narbonne in the 
southwest, while its most interesting parts lie 
between Orange and the coast. 

Long before Rome was born, the merchants 
of Phenicia founded colonies near the mouths 
of the Rhone, and about the year 600 B. C. 
they were followed by Greeks from Phoczea in 
Asia Minor. Massilia, now Marseilles, became 
one of the greatest of Grecian cities, and, in its 
turn, colonized places as far west as Narbonne 
and such river-sites as Avignon, Tarascon, and 


Arles. The civilization thus established re- 
mained Greek for centuries; and this long 
Hellenic possession shows, we may believe, in 
the features of the modern Provengal no less 
than in his lively, loquacious temper, and in 
the character of the art he produced in Roman 
and again in medieval times.! 

In the year 154 B. C., some of these Greek 
cities asked the help of Rome against revolted 
native tribes. Thus a Roman conquest was be- 
gun, and eventually no other portion of Gaul 
was so radically Romanized, or so splendidly 
endowed with works of art. When the Visi- 
goths, in the fifth Christian century, established 
themselves in the south of Gaul, upon the ruins 
of Roman dominion, they were already Chris- 
tianized and partly civilized, and the later 
Frankish conquest of Provence did not affect 
the character of its population. Its medieval 
history is very picturesque, but very confused. 
After the breaking up of Charlemagne’s em- 
pire, about the year goo, it became an inde- 
pendent kingdom; later it was a practically 
independent county, although feudal over- 
lordship was claimed by the emperors of Ger- 
many as well as by the kings of France; and 
even after the last count of Provence had re- 
signed his coronet to Louis XI., and the dis- 
trict was formally annexed to the kingdom of 
France in the year 1486, it was administered 
as a separate state down to the time of the 
French Revolution, and the kings of France 
called themselves counts of Provence also. 
Moreover, the feudal tangle, everywhere so 
hard to read, was complicated in Provence by 
the fact that its greater towns never forgot the 
municipal rights which Rome had sanctioned, 
and about the middle of the twelfth century 
achieved actual independence as municipal re- 
publics. In fact, the medieval history of Pro- 
vence is much more like the corresponding 
Italian story than like that of the Frankish 
districts of the North. 

In the thirteenth century the cruel religious 
conflicts called the Albigensian wars or cru- 
sades, which may best be told about when I 


1I have been told that the lingering, dragging accent 
of the Provengal, so musical in his own language, but 
less agreeable when he speaks French, is very closely 
reproduced when a modern Greek speaks French, 
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take you to Toulouse and to Albi itself, deso- 
lated Provence as well as all neighboring 
Southern lands, and during this century its cit- 
ies lost their freedom. But our especial interest 
in them expires before the year 1200. Only 
their Romanesque churches are wholly and 
characteristically Provengal. 


Il. 


ONCE very much in and of the world, Pro- 
vence now seems very much out of the world. 
To the eastward its coasts have been invaded 
by shifting winter crowds, recruited from all 
the nations of the earth; Marseilles is one of 
the principal cities of France; Nimes is a big 
and busy town; Avignon has a certain in- 
dustrial importance, and agriculture and horti- 
culture flourish along the banks of its rivers. 
But many of its sea-coast and hilltop towns 
—lively and truculent enough in medieval 
times — are moribund to-day, and some of 
them are actually as dead as empty sepulchers, 
their buildings still largely preserved, but their 
inhabitants vanished and forgot. There is not 
enough death and decay to bid us weep over 
the past, but there is not enough modern ac- 
tivity to make us forget it. So the breath of 
the middle ages seems still to pervade Pro- 
vence, poetically vague traditions of their wars 
and quarrels mingling with memories of the 
gai sgavoir, and of the minstrels, gallants, and 
delightful dames who were its devotees. Dau- 
det’s “ Numa Roumestan” and “ Tartarin of 
Tarascon” will show you certain sides of the 
modern Provengal character, and you will rec- 
ognize their truly medieval flavor. Mistral and 
his singing brethren explain its fairest side— its 
poetical, musical, laughter-loving, and tender 
side — in that lovely local tongue which is not 
a dialect or patois, but the medieval /amgue 
@’oc, once dominant from the Pyrenees to the 
Loire. And in Janvier’s “ Embassy to Pro- 
vence”’ these modern troubadours and their 
picturesque festivities are delightfully painted 
against the beautiful background of their un- 
modernized Jand. 

Everything here is on a smaller scale than 
in Italy — historical facts, as well as those of 
nature and of art; but thus we are offered a 
more intimate quality of charm, while we are 
not saddened by the tragedy of a world-pos- 
sessing empire gone to wreck. “ History meet- 
ing legend with a kiss,” we feel ourselves hap- 
pily enchanted as in a land of pure romance ; 
and the beauty and the gaiety of its living 
people do but complete the illusion. Every 
foot of this country, every name on its map, is 
romantically suggestive of Greeks or Romans, 
Saracens, Visigoths or Franks, Aquitanians 
or Spaniards, hermits, crusaders, heretics, in- 
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quisitors, exiled popes, famous poets, or ear- 
hest Christian martyrs. With Petrarch you 
may go to Avignon and Vaucluse, with Dante 
to the ancient cemetery called Les Aliscamps 
in Arles, with Dumas to the islands of the coast, 
and to Aix with René of Anjou — king, poet, 
painter, and historian of tournaments. The 
first monasteries of Gaul were founded upon 
Provengal islands, and one of them,St. Honorat, 
long played the prominent civilizing part that 
was played in Britain by the island of Iona, 
And Christian legend, calling to you at every 
step, carries you as far back as it could in 
Palestine itself. 

There is a real town in Provence with the 
impossibly poetic name of Les Saintes Maries, 
By the time you reach it on its ultimate point of 
sea-coast, you should be in the right Proven- 
cal mood ; and this is the mood of him who 
saith, “ Surely these things are true, else they 
had not been told.” 

Just here, we are told, there landed a little 
company of the friends of Christ, set adrift by 
their persecutors from the shores of the Holy 
Land. They were Mary Jacobi, the sister of 
the Blessed Virgin; Mary Salome, the mother 
of the apostles James and John ; their servant 
Sarah; Maximin, to whom Christ had restored 
his sight ; Lazarus with his sister Martha; and 
Mary Magdalene. Where and why they had 
left behind them Mary, the sister of Lazarus 
and Martha, or whether Provengal belief con- 
founds her with the erring and repentant 
Mary —this I could not get explained. But 
I know that Mary Jacobi and Mary Salome 
remained at their landing-place, for the beau- 
tiful name they bequeathed it is a witness. St. 
Louis caused their bones to be fittingly hon- 
ored: you may see their tombs to-day in an 
ancient church tower, as, in the crypt beneath, 
the tomb of their servant Sarah; and the me- 
dieval pilgrimages still continue, in crowding 
streams, on an anniversary day in May. 

I likewise know that Martha journeyed to 
Tarascon, between Avignon and Arles, for there 
she slew the /arasque, a terrific dragon that was 
devouring the land: the name of the town 
is again a proof, and the name of the old 
church of St. Martha, the effigy of the zarasgue, 
which you may behold, and the festival which 
year by year is celebrated yet in honor of the 
prowess of the good housewifely saint. Then 
at Arles you will learn that Christ himself con- 
secrated for Christian burial the famous pa- 
gan Aliscamps (its name is a corruption of 
Llysii Campi), and at Vienne you will be in- 
formed that St. Paul brought thither the first 
Christian tidings when on his way toward 
Spain, and will be shown a Roman tomb under 
which the body of Pontius Pilate was laid. 
And you might just as weli have stayed in 
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America as to doubt that such things, told in 
such ways for nearly two thousand years, must 
be veritably true. 


Ill, 


THE pagan advanced no farther than the 
portico of his temple: only the statue, the 
priests, and the treasures of his god found room 
within it. The Christian entered his church, 
and took part in its services, and so the old 
architectural form could not be fitted to his 
new needs. But the civic basilica of the Ro- 
mans, wherein they administered their laws, 
transacted their business, and listened to dis- 
plays of oratory, must have seemed as though 
specially designed for Christian services. When, 
in the fourth century, Constantine’s conversion 
brought the faithful from their private chapels 
and subterranean retreats, they took possession 
of the old basilicas, or imitated them closely 
in new churches which we call by the same 
name. Round churches, inspired by the circu- 
lar temples or mausoleums of the Romans, 
were also constructed in the West, and cer- 
tain hybrid forms grew out of the union of 
the Byzantine and the basilican types. But the 
latter was the dominant type, the characteris- 
tic type, in every Western land ; and the most 
complex plans and forms to be found even in 
the latest Gothic cathedrals had their germs in 
the civic basilica—in its nave and aisles di- 
vided by colonnades, in the galleries above its 
aisles, in its tall nave-wall pierced by clear- 
story windows, its short transept where legal 
contestants and clerks had sat, and its little 
apse, prepared for the magistrate’s throne. 

Of course the magnificence possible in such 
places as Rome, Ravenna, and Constantfmople 
was not often possible in Gaul, where decline 
had begun even before the period of barbarian 
conquest; and after this period, all through the 
Merovingian time, from the fifth to the ninth 
century, the art of architecture fell lower. and 
lower. The old pagan buildings furnished for 
a while quarries of ready-made columns and 
sculptured decorations; but when these were 
exhausted, or wherever they could not be found, 
wood was frequently employed, or low piers of 
unsculptured stone replaced the columns and 
bore semicircular arches. 

Gregory of Tours, the chief historian of the 
sixth century, says that the church of St. Mar- 
tin in his town, built in his time, was 150 feet 
in length, 60 in breadth, and 45 in the height 
of its nave; and that it had 52 windows, 8 
doorways, and a metal roof. This does not 
sound very imposing, yet St. Martin’s was 
one of the most famous churches in France, 
and Gregory’s other descriptions suggest no 
nobler proportions elsewhere. Then, in the 
northeastern part of France certain little 
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churches, one of them the ancient cathedral 
of Beauvais, still exist, showing that here, in 
the sixth or seventh century, the plainest pos- 
sible fashioning of low piers and arches, with- 
out capitals, bases, moldings, or the slightest 
touch of architectural or sculptural decoration, 
was all that could be compassed. Andthe Ro- 
man knowledge of vaulting had so nearly died 
out that only very small areas could be cov- 
ered with stone; overall wide areas flat wooden 
ceilings were employed. 

When Charlemagne tried to re-civilize the 
world, in the latter part of the eighth century, 
he specially encouraged the restoration and 
construction of churches. But in the North the 
art had sunk so low that he borrowed the de- 
sign of his chapel at Aix-la-Chapelle from Ra- 
venna, and brought his architects and _ his 
columns from this place and from Rome. His 
principal achievement was to introduce, to 
some degree, a knowledge of the skill and taste 
of Constantinople and the Saraceniclands. But 
we can scarcely do more than guess about even 
this part of his work; for, as we shall see, there 
were other reasons why the art of Byzantium 
deeply impressed the art of certain parts of 
France. 

In most of their constructions the Romans 
used the old native Italian scheme of pier and 
semicircular arch in connection with the Greek 
scheme of column and horizontal entablature, 
skilfully uniting them, but not fusing them to- 
gether — building with piers and arches, orna- 
menting with columns and entablatures. In 
some of their late-classic constructions (as in 
certain basilican interiors) they did indeed sup- 
port a series of arches on a range of columns; 
buteven then a great decorated feature, plainly 
revealing itself as a short slice of an entabla- 
ture, intruded itself between the capital of the 
column and the foot of the arch. 

In a palace built at the end of the third cen- 
tury at Spalato, in Istria, for the emperor Dio- 
cletian, columns and arches seem for the very 
first time to have been combined with frank 
forgetfulness of the entablature; and the fact 
is picturesque, for Diocletian was the most de- 
termined imperial persecutor of Christians, 
while his architect’s experiment prophesied all 
the medieval forms of Christian art. It meant 
the abandonment of the entablature, and thus 
of the classic accentuation of horizontal lines, 
and it meant that all classic canons of pro- 
portion as well as of relationship had been 
broken through. Roman pier and Grecian 
column were alike retained, but with a new 
freedom to shape and place them as might 
seem best in a pure system of arched con- 
struction. Even in the interests of poetical jus- 
tice, however, we can hardly believe that all 
the freedom eventually claimed, all the medie- 
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val styles eventually developed, sprang directly 
from the experiment made in Diocletian’s pal- 
ace; for surely many early Christian builders 
must have been forced rather than persuaded 
to adopt a similar method of construction — 
borrowing columns from ancient structures, 
and, with only small stones or only unskilful 
chisels at command, starting plain, round arches 
from their caps. But the main point is that— 
with the exception of a few Southern examples 
—any church in which entablatures are used 
must be called Roman or Gallo-Roman or 
Early Christian, while any in which piers or 
columns immediately support the arcades may 
be called Romanesque. 

Tentative for centuries, and more or less 
alike in all parts of western Europe, Roman- 
esque art began its fully equipped and vigorous 
career soon after Hugh Capet succeeded the 
descendants of Charlemagne on their Parisian 
throne — immediately after the year 1000, when 
the world awoke from the paralysis caused by 
its belief that in this year it would utterly be 
destroyed. Then the Romanesque art of dif- 
ferent lands put on different national shapes, 
developed with splendid energy, and lived for 
nearly two hundred years. 

But there is more than this to be said about 
it in France. Here it was national in the 
sense of native —it sprang directly from local 
Roman roots. But it was not national in the 
sense of being everywhere the same. It was 
not French in the modern meaning of the word, 
for as long as it lived there was no France in 
the modern meaning. Until the thirteenth cen- 
tury France was a small royal domain, with 
Paris as its capital; its rulers had a feudal claim 
upon other parts of the land, but this claim was 
always disputed, and often with a success 
which meant absolute independence. In dif- 
ferent districts the blood of the people had been 
compounded, in greatly varying proportions, 
of Gallic and of Roman blood, and of several 
dissimilar barbarian Teutonic strains. Ofcourse 
these ethnological and political diversities af- 
fected the development of architecture ; upon 
one district and another the impress of Byzan- 
tine art was more or less forcibly set; climate 
also had conspicuous effects; and thus the ar- 
chitectural history of France, all through the 
Romanesque period,— all through the reign of 
the round arch,—must be read by provinces 
or parts.1 

In the thirteenth century Gothic art, born 


1A map published by the Société des Monuments 
Historiques shows France to have been the home of 
thirteen provincial styles—the style of the Ile-de- 
France, or old domaine royal, and those of Champagne 
and Picardy, bordering upon it toward the east ; the 
styles of Burgundy, Provence, and Auvergne; those of 
Languedoc, Poitou, Périgord, and Saintonge, all in- 
cluded in the old Aquitanian land ; the style of Anjou, 


and developed in the old domaine royal, spread 
in the wake of political conquest, and the ya. 
rious provincial styles gave way before it. But 
they had already produced many churches of 
the greatest interest and beauty. Therefore, as 
I try, with Mr. Pennell’s help, to show you the 
most characteristic churches of France, I shall 
more than once be forced to begin afresh at 
the birth of a Romanesque style. And for our 
first beginning I have chosen, not the true 
French district, but Provence, because here the 
impress of the mother-art of ancient Rome was 
most forcibly felt and most persistently re- 
tained. 


IV, 


Very much the best way to approach the 
heart of Provence is by steamer down the 
Rhone, leaving Lyons or Vienne in the early 
morning, and reaching Avignon at sunset. This 
is no summer sluggard of a stream, like the 
German Rhine, but a brimming, impetuous 
Gallic tide, often dashing its clear waters high 
against very needful dikes of stone. Its shores 
are everywhere as beautiful as those of the 
Rhine, and toward the south in a much more 
wildly picturesque and surprising way. And 
they bear no ugly modern towns, hotels, or 
villas, and no half-plausible restorations of an- 
cient church or castle, but a various multitude 
of sunburned, crumbling churches, ruined 
castles, and quaint and curious little yellow 
towns, stretched upon narrow ledges against 
the steep cliffs, or so compactly built on naked, 
spiky hilltops that one cannot tell what is na- 
tive rock and what is masons’ handiwork. 

The boat will be filled with trafficking peas- 
ants —no tourists at all; at every village almost 
it will make a landing; every time the whole 
population will gather, like “supers” at the 
theater, to behold the process ; and their laugh- 
ing shrieks, with the thunderous protest of the 
river itself, will make you think that boat and 
pier are surely to be dashed into bits. But they 
never will be; you will pass unharmed, with 
your heart pleasurably in your mouth, through 
the whirlpools under the many old stone bridges; 
for ten incomparably swift, exciting hours you 
will realize your childhood’s dream of an unin- 
jured medieval world; and you will see, as in 
a sliding panorama, the change from Northern 
to Southern picturesqueness— from river land- 
scapes such as Corot painted, to such as only 
a Monet or Pissaro could translate. 


marking a small district on both sides of the Loire be- 
tween Aquitaine and Normandy; the Norman style; 
and that of the borders of the Rhine. Their boun- 
daries are explained, not by sharp lines, but by tints 
which gradually blend into one another ; for of course 
the influence of each provincial manner of building 
was felt by its neighbors, and most forcibly in frontier 
regions. 
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After a few hours the vegetation grows sparse 
on the near and towering mountains, but you 
do not regret the lower, greener hills of the 
North, for the modeling of the bare rock is too 
vigorous, its tones of amber, red, and orange- 
brown are too superb. Blossoming oleanders 
spring like big pink bouquets, like great pink 
fountains, from gardens and street-corners ; 
then come glossy fig-trees clambering over walls 


PORCH OF THE CATHEDRAL 
of pale-hued plaster up to brown, corrugated 
roofs of tile ; and then you know you are indeed 
in the South — in the AZidi— when the olive- 
trees begin to twinkle in long and silvery rows. 

As the landscape changes so does the archi- 
tecture. The villages look like Italy or Spain, 
and the churches are Romanesque, with com- 
pact square bodies, sturdy central towers, 
semicircular apses, and round-headed windows 
and arcades. You cannot look fast enough or 
long enough, the rivercarries you so swiftly past 
so many imposing accidents of nature and an- 
cient devices of art; and yet all this is merely 
a preparation: the wonderful voyage has a 
still more wonderful ending. When you sweep 
around the base of a huge projecting mountain, 
and—§in the middle of a vast golden amphi- 
theater of hills, close above the broad and bril- 
liant ribbons of the Rhone encircling flat, green 
islands — you see the walls and towers of Avi- 
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gnon, tall and crenelated, yellow at other hours, 
but rosy red in the sunset, then you may pos- 
sibly think you are about to arrive at the New 
Jerusalem. 

Your first desire, perhaps, will be to take the 
night train back to Vienne, so that to-morrow 
you may once more spin down the stream. But 
there are plenty of fine things to detain you in 
Avignon, in Tarascon, in Nimes, in Arles, and in 
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the lesser towns between these and the coast. 
Most conspicuous are the medieval castles and 
fortifications, frowning with great machicolated 
eyebrows, more numerous than in any other 
corner of France, and often looking as though 
they werestill in wholly serviceable shape. Did 
I try to describe them I should merely overwork 
the adjectives yellow and enormous; and I 
should need many pages for even a mention of 
the endless monuments bequeathed by ancient 
Rome. 

If you remember what floods of Teutonic 
barbarism, what oceans of semi-barbarized in- 
difference, what new floods of Saracenic and of 
Norman blood and fire, swept over Gaul even 
in its southernmost parts, what damage was 
wrought upon classic structures by the zeal of 
the first Christian missionaries and the needs 
of early church-builders, and how many centu- 
ries have since elapsed with all their vicissitudes 
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of warfare, covetousness, and neglect, then you 
are amazed indeed to see how thickly the soil 
of Provence is bestrewn with the handiwork of 
Rome—theaters and amphitheaters, temples, 
baths, and tombs, aqueducts, bridges, fortifica- 
tions, statues, columns, and triumphal arches, 
usually injured, often actually ruined, but some- 
times astonishingly well-preserved. When you 
see these, and the fragments which crowd the 
local museums, you realize why, upon Proven- 
gal soil, architecture never forgot the whole of 
its skill; and you are prepared to meet with 
a puzzle that does not confront you in the 
North: you are warned that it may be hard to 
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give dates to Provengal stones, or even to draw 
a line between Gallo-Roman work and that 
which, if measured by generally accepted dates, 
ought to be called Romanesque. 


Vv. 


Loox at our first illustration, the porch of 
the cathedral of Notre-Dame des Doms at 
Avignon. A Roman work, you may say, or, at 
all events, a quite early Christian work; and 
many a learned antiquary has said the same, 
while others have declared for Charlemagne’s 
time. But the most modern criticism puts it at 
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the beginning of the eleventh century — brings 
it down to a time when, in other lands, Ro- 
manesque styles were well and individually 
developed. 

In conception, as in treatment, this porch is 
not Romanesque, but pseudo-classical: arch 
and pier, columnandentablature, still play their 
old Roman réles. Indeed, one can scarcely 
doubt that its front was copied, with the omis- 
sion of some sculptured features and a cer- 
tain weakening of proportions, from the two 
slender Roman arches which stand guard over 
the bridge of St. Chamas on the Provencal 
coast. The pediment above the porch is clas- 
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sical, too; only the bull’s-eye window is a 
novelty, predicting, with far-away voice, the 
splendid wheel and rose windows of true Ro- 
manesque and of Gothic art. 

A number of other Provengal structures — 
including an entire church at St. Paul-trois- 
chateaux, which is thought to have been built 
in the twelfth century—are as pronouncedly 
classical as this porch; and there, as here, even 
the direct imitation of Roman art at so late a 
time seems less remarkable than the refine- 
ment, simplicity, and reserve which mark the 
result. These qualities had by no means been 
conspicuous in the later works of Rome; but 
when the Romans built on Provengal soil they 
sometimes exhibited them in so delightful a 
way that transmitted Grecian influence seems 
clear ; and to the persistence of the local strain 
of Grecian blood their revival in these early 
medieval works may, I think, plausibly be laid. 

The cathedral church to which the porch at 
Avignon admits us is a century later in date 
than the porch itself, and is Romanesque, not 
pseudo- Roman, in style ; yet it differs almost 
as widely from the Romanesque types which 
we know best as from the contemporaneous 
classic-looking church at St. Paul-trois-cha- 
teaux. In the early part of the twelfth century 
the triforium and clearstory and the cruciform 
ground-plan were well developed in Northern 
lands, and noble proportions were the rule in 
important churches. But this cathedral is only 
about two hundred feet in length; it had no 
choir between apse and transept ; its apse was 
small and polygonal; and its narrow transept 
did not spread beyond the line of the main 
walls. And it had no aisles, although, as the 
great buttresses which support its vaulted ceil- 
ing were set inside the nave-walls, an aisle-like 
effect was produced by the range of rectangu- 
lar recesses between them. This ceiling, and 
the dome above the transept, show that, de- 
spite the small size and primitive plan of his 
cathedral, the Provengal architect was, in one 
very important respect, distinctly in advance 
of his Northern contemporaries. But Notre- 
Dame des Doms has been so altered and de- 
faced that its Romanesque features can hardly 
be understood until we have seen another 
church of a similar kind at Arles. 

It would be difficult to fancy a more muti- 
lated interior than this of Notre-Dame des 
Doms, or one more perplexingly crowded with 
features and fittings of eight successive cen- 
turies. It has now a choir and apse of the 
seventeenth century. Heavy Renaissance bal- 
conies project between the pier-like buttresses 
of the nave, forming a succession of little gal- 
leries which look quite like modern opera- 
boxes; Gothic chapels have been thrown out 
on each side; and the windows are blocked, 
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so that little light enters except through the 
dome above the crossing, and obscurity is added 
to the other elemefts of confusion. 

One hundred and fifty-seven cardinals and 
prelates are buried in Notre-Dame des Doms; 
two popes lie in two very magnificent Gothic 
sepulchers; and in the crypt, on the tomb of 
Crillon, who was born in Avignon and whom 
Henri Quatre called % brave des braves, you 
may read a very lordly epitaph: Passant, Phis- 
toire fen dira davantage. But the most in- 
teresting object of all is the episcopal chair of 
white marble, for although it was wrought in 
the twelfth century, it is extremely classic in 
general effect and in the handling of its sculp- 
tured motives. 

Exiled popes and anti-popes lived in Avi- 
gnon all through the fourteenth century, and 
one of them actually purchased the town, which 
remained papal property until the time of the 
French Revolution. Notre-Dame des Doms 
played the part of their St. Peter’s. I wish that 
I could tell you how finely it is perched on the 
high cliffy rock called the Rocher des Doms, and 
show you the view from the platform in front 
of it, where the pontiffs used to lift their fingers 
when the people assembled below to be blessed. 
You would see the doubled stream of the Rhone 
and its central islands, the huge castles of Ville- 
neuve on the opposite shore, a splendid land- 
scape beyond them, a circle of golden hills 
enframing your own side of the alluvial plain, 
and the broken bridge of St.-Benezet, of which 
the famous nursery rhyme has told you: 


Sur le pont d’Avignon 
Tout le monde y danse en rond. 


But I have no time for all this, or for the still 
more stupendous castle which the popes erected 
close to the Rocher des Doms, and which Frois- 
sart called the strongest and most beautiful 
house in the world; or for the lovely gardens 
on top of the rock itself, the late-Gothic dwell- 
ings with warlike towers built by the cardinals 
who clustered around the popes, the fine Ren- 
aissance house which bears the name of Crillon, 
or the remains of the many churches from which 
three hundred bells once rang out over Avi- 
gnon. I havenotime even for Petrarch’s Laura, 
who lived here, or for her poet’s neighboring 
Vaucluse, one of the most surprisingly beau- 
tiful spots in all the world. I may only say 
that in the museum there are a number of 
Greek inscriptions dug from local soil; that 
I hope it is true that the name of the town 
comes from its Greek name Aouenion; and 
that I likewise hope that this Greek term was 
a version of an earlier Celtic one meaning 
“sovereign of the waters,” because no sea-coast 
town ever better deserved than this river-side 
town a name of such fine significance. 
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VI. 


Now we must go down the river, past the 
point where its branching mouths diverge, and 
look at the church of St.-Trophime in Arles, 

At one corner of the principal square a nar- 
row street brings us suddenly to its portal. This 
is a perfect flower of Provencal Romanesque, 
and qyite unlike any architectural product of 
any other land. It seems remarkably, even 
radically, different from the porch at Avignon; 
yet little more than a century can lie between 
them, for it was built soon after the year 1100, 
and intermediate types may be discovered in 
other towns. Despite its individuality, we 
perceive that it is a hybrid flower; another 
influence has affected it besides the Roman 
tradition and the impulses common to Ro- 
manesque art in general, and this is clearly a 
Byzantine influence. 

Colonies of Syrians had settled in the center 
and south of France before the time of Charle- 
magne ; some knowledge of Byzantine art must 
have been introduced by the long-continued 
Saracenic invasions; there was always com- 
merce between Constantinople and Provence, 
and pilgrimages to the Holy Land became pop- 
ular after the year 1000. Moreover, Antioch 
was captured by the first crusaders in the year 
1096, and until 1268 it was the capital of a 
Syrian kingdom ruled by Western princes; the 
ports near the mouths of the Rhone were the 
natural gateways of intercourse between this 
kingdom and the French lands which were dom- 
inant in crusading enterprises ; and thus, shortly 
before the portal of St.-Trophime was built, a 
greatly strengthened current of Eastern influ- 
ence had swept directly into Provence. 

In a future chapter I shall have to explain 
the characteristics of Byzantine art, for in some 
districts south of the Loire it played a more 
prominently formative part than even in Pro- 
vence. Now, I need merely say that its crown- 
ing triumphs, achieved in Constantinople in the 
sixth century, had been based upon beginnings 
made on Syrian soil; and that a direct Syrian 
influence shows inthe architectural conceptions 
of Provence, while ornamental methods were 
affected by the delicate flat carvings and the 
richly ornamented stuffs imported from Con- 
stantinople. 

In the portal of St.-Trophime! Syrian lessons 
speak from the plentifully repeated moldings 
of the arch, but the traditions of Gallo-Ro- 
man work from their adornment with carvings, 
and the spirit of a new artistic dispensation 
from the way in which the architectural and 
the sculptural motives are combined on the 
lateral walls. The central column of the door- 

1 There is a fine little model of this portal in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. 
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way, supporting the carved tympanum, has no 
precedent in Roman or in Syrian art; but it is 
a slender column of Oriental marble, not a pier 
or a stumpy shaft bearing a statue such as 
Northern Romanesque preferred. The broad 
lintel, again, is common to the Romanesque of 
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pediment above the portal, while the corbels 
which bear this cornice are grotesque, and there- 
fore Romanesque, in character. Soare the bases 
and some of the capitals of the colonnade ; other 
capitals are Corinthian ; the door-jambs recall 
the Roman pilaster ; and the large figures are 
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all countries, but its prolongation, as a sort of 
frieze above the colonnades, reproduces those 
bands of figure-sculpture which were often used 
in late-Roman days, as, for example, on the 
Arch of Constantine in Rome itself. In the mi- 
nor enrichments we find Roman-looking leaf- 
age, but carved in a sharp, spiky way that re- 
minds us of the East; and we also find more 
purely classic motives, like the Greek fret and 
the egg-and-dart, even in the cornice of the 


distinctly the offspring of Gallo-Roman art — 
they are pseudo-classic in effect and general 
treatment, although Byzantinesque details ap- 
pear in the rich ornamentation of their robes, 
and a new Christian ideal is expressed in their 
attitudes and their expression. Long before 
Romanesque art was born, the iconoclastic 
revolution had banished statuary from the 
churches of the East, and those of the Syrian 
towns show no slightest trace of it. But the 
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Provengal sculptor had teachers enough in the 
products of his own Romanized soil. 

Art alone did not guide the choice or the 
arrangement of the sculptured motives in a 
portal like this. The only “ Bibles of the poor,” 
their only books of saintly legend and ghostly 
counsel, medieval figure-decorations of every 
sort were largely ruled by the interpretative 
wishes of the Church. These wishes varied 
from age to age, but at any given time the 
Church was always of the same mind over the 
whole of western Europe; and so we may 
find the general iconographic scheme of this 
eleventh-century Provengal architect, at least 
as regards the upper portion of his portal, very 
closely repeated in the conceptions of his most 
Northern contemporaries. 
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This portion represents the hopes and ter- 
rors inspired by the prospect of the Judgment 
Day. Christ the Judge, seated in a glory with 
uplifted hand, occupies the center of the tym- 
panum, and is encircled by the symbols of the 
four evangelists. Two tiers of little angels are 
carved, at half-length, amid the classic orna- 
ments in the soffit of the arch above him. Be- 
low, on the lintel, are the twelve apostles. ‘To 
their right, on what I may call the frieze, is the 
procession of the blessed dead, received by 
Abraham, and to their left the naked forms of 
the wicked, chained together, and dragged by 
a demon through the flames of hell. Lower 
down, local devotion to a special class of saints 
is expressed. In the deep embrasure of the 
doorway stand large figures of St. Peter, St. 
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John, St. Andrew, and St. Paul, and corre- 
sponding figures of other apostolic saints stand 
behind the colonnades of the front, complet- 
ing the proof that the Provengal believed the 
Christianity of his land had spread from the 
teachings of Christ’s immediate followers. 
There is only one figure with episcopal crook 
and miter, and this represents St.-Trophime, 
the special patron of the city of Arles. Bible 
stories, including scenes from the early life of 
Christ, are woven into the minor enrichments; 
but you will notice, the Virgin nowhere plays 
a symbolical part. And it would be the same 
were you looking at a Northern portal of this 
epoch. Not until a later day did the worship 
of Mary so develop that it almost overshad- 
owed the worship of her Son. 

A singular quality of texture and color adds 
to the charm of this portal. No sharp Northern 
frosts have split or eaten into it, but centuries 
of sun and rain have mellowed its contours 
and surfaces, and, at some far-away time, the 
sculptures seem to have been rubbed with oil, 
so that many among them look more like 
bronze castings than like carvings in a fine- 
grained stone. All of them are finely monu- 
mental in pose and in the classic-looking 
disposition of their robes. But inexperience 
shows in the rather undue size of their heads, 
as well as in technical points. Nor have they 
the vitality, the energy, which mark the begin- 
nings of an art that is destined to develop along 
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new lines toward maturity of a fresh and indi- 
vidual sort. This wonderful school of Proven- 
gal sculpture was at its best when it stood 
nearest to classic art. It was born full-grown 
at a time when Northern schools were crudely 
adolescent, and was born of imitation, not of 
spontaneous effort. Therefore it died sterile 
while the Northern schools were ripening fruits 
more personal and more vigorous than it had 
produced when in its prime. 


Vil. 


Drive, now, for a couple of hours toward the 
southwest, across the edges of that vast, moist, 
grassy, reedy delta of the Rhone which is called 
the Camargue, they say, because once it was 
called the Campus Marii. On the way you 
may catch glimpses of troops of wild-eyed, 
long-horned cattle, and of those small Proven- 
cal horses which, after the romantic fashion of 
their land, claim descent from the steeds of 
Saracenic pirates; and then you will arrive at 
the poor and shabby village of St.-Gilles. Once 
it was a famous town, and in front of its ab- 
bey church, overlooking the market-square, 
stands a portal that is still one of the most fa- 
mous in the world. 

Its three doorways are three times as striking 
and splendid as the single one at St.-Trophime; 
much of its ornamental work is even more 
exquisite in design and finish, and its large 
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statues are more freely and skilfully handled 
in a nobler, more truJy classical way. Examine 
it piece by piece, and you will think that no- 
thing could be more delicate. Look at it from 
a distance, and you will feel sure that nothing 
could be more sumptuous, more imperially ex- 
uberant. It has the size and stateliness of a 
Roman work, and it is wrought with the lav- 
ish elaboration of a little Byzantine triptych. 
The finest thing in all Provence, you will often 
be told, and you will easily believe the verdict 
if you do not stop to think. But if you do— 
well, I hope that you may then prefer the por- 
tal of St.-Trophime. 

At St.-Trophime all the diverse elements, 
architectural and sculptural, have been fused 
into a clear, vigorous composi- 
tion which, from end to end 
and down to thesmallest detail, 
shows no disconnected feature 
or weak device. But the bold, 
simple plinth, bearing its sym- 
metrical colonnade, which so- 
lidifies and dignifies this com- 
position is poorly replaced at 
St.-Gilles by the range of great 
columns varying in the heights of 
their bases (evidently because 
antique shafts had lain ready to 
hand), and by the projecting 
plinths which, on each side of 
the central door, support shorter 
isolated columns, as shown in the 
picture on page 128; the exter- 
nal molding of the central arch 
is continued as awkward bits of 
cornice, which protect nothing 
and end nowhere; the carved 
frieze has also no logical termi- 
nation, while its lower member 
is carried on by itself as an in- 
adequate support for the arches 
of the lateral doors; in certain 
minor features the same lack of 
clear coherence in design appears; and thus, 
if you rate architectural merit higher than all 
else in a work of architecture, you will not be 
so dazzled by the lordliness or the lavishness 
of St.-Gilles that you will rank it above its 
more modest rival. But, all the same, you will 
cross yourself with a little prayer that its 
stately saints may forgive you for your criti- 
cisms. 

Here the sculptor’s scheme is historical, not 
symbolical: only the Christ who sits again as 
judge of the world in the central tympanum 
is conceived in an imaginative way. ‘The 
Crucifixion occupies the southern tympanum: 
and now, in the northern one, the Virgin has 
been made conspicuous— yet not as the Queen 
of Heaven, after the fashion of a later day. It 
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is the babe in her lap to whom the kings of the 
East bring tribute and adoration. 

On many an old grant or decree, issued by 
some abbot or bishop who was a feudal lord, 
it is written that his words had been spoken 
inter leones ; his judgment-seat was the door- 
step of the temple, and here great lions, sym- 
bols of the church militant, had been carved, 
You will find them beside the main doorway 
of St.-Gilles, and again at Arles, supporting 
the apostolic figures. 

In early medieval days the abbey of St.- 
Gilles, founded in the sixth century in a town 
which once had borne the Grecian name of 
Rhode and then the Roman name of Vallis 
Flaviana, was the chief “house” of the knights 

of St. John; and in those days 

the great counts of Toulouse 
were glad when they could 
call themselves counts of St.- 

Gilles as well. But decline ap- 

proached when the Albigensian 

heresies began, soon after the 

year 1150, and the new abbey 

church, founded in 1116, was 
never completed. Behind its 
fully finished portal rises a much 
narrower field of wall, singularly 
blank and forlorn-looking, and 
the church of which this forms 
the western end is a cheap, weak, 
and uninteresting makeshift, run 
up in Gothic days long after 
the original scheme had _ been 
abandoned. 

Beneath it, however, is a very 
fine Romanesque crypt, well 
lighted, and with a central range 
of columns; and above ground 
fragmentary beginnings prove the 
splendor of the original design. 
The existing church is far from 
small, yet its apse does not reach 
to the end of the intended nave; 
and to the eastward of it, half buried in the ver- 
dure ofa little public garden, are beautifully de- 
signed and ornamented bases which show where 
the piers of choir and transept were to rise, por- 
tions of the wall of onearm of the transept andof 
the adjacent aisle,and,in the angle thus formed, 
a wonderful little spiral staircase. This was so 
famous all through medieval times that gilds 
of stone-cutters from far-away lands made pious 
pilgrimages to behold it, and its nickname, 4 
vis de St.-Gilles, was borrowed for all similar 
constructions. Near by is part of a rich bull’s- 
eye window,! representing, probably, the in- 
tended fashioning of all the windows of the 
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1 This window is shown in the illustration on p. 129. 
The bust in the center of the picture is a modern memo- 
rial placed on a base composed of ancient fragments. 
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aisles. The passion of the South for ornament 
shows in the sculptural completeness of each 
and every stone: the Northern custom was 
first to build, and then to set the sculptor at 
his tasks. It is a pity indeed that such begin- 
nings were balked, and that time and vandal- 
ism should have left them to us even scanter 
than they were at first; and a double, a treble 
pity because there is no other church in Pro- 
vence to tell us what this one might have been. 
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gorgeous piece of theatrical scenery. We fancy 
that we are about to witness in front of it some 
mimic drama of peasant life—the woes and 
tragedies of some new Santusza, perhaps; and 
that shortly, when the over-bright stage sun- 
shine is extinguished, it will carefully be rolled 
away. But the gamins who slide, shouting, 
down the wide, flat balustrades at each end 
of its steps are real enough, and their “act” 
is commonplace enough; and the past also 
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A larger town than St.-Gilles, owping so 
fine and so peculiar a work of art as its portal, 
might considerably enrich itself from the tour- 
ist’s purse, but St.-Gilles is too little and too 


dirty to keep him overnight. Yet the Pro- 
vengal sun shines as brightly here as elsewhere, 
and the Provengal folk seem as lively and con- 
tent. The portal is so much too grand for its 
church and its town, and, when the people fill 
the market-place with their queer vividly col- 
ored vegetable wares, they address themselves 
so wholly to the business of living and bar- 
gaining, and take their royal work of art so 
simply for granted,—as though every shabby 
village on earth might own one precisely like it, 
—that, for the moment, it assumes a secondary 
place in our eyes, too. It grows as unreal, as 
unsubstantial, as little to be believed in, as a 


seems real, and just as commonplace and hu- 
man as to-day, when we notice the broad and 
shallow grooves which have been worn in these 
balustrades. For what can they possibly mean 
if not the cheerful friction of many generations 
of juvenile trouser-seats ? 


VIIL. 


Turn back again to Arles, and you will find 
that the church of St.-Trophime is not at all 
what the church of St.-Gilles should have been. 

Here the upper part of the fagade has some 
form and dignity, but it is plain that the por- 
tal evidently does not belong to it,! and the 
interior is plain to the point of extreme sever- 

1 The small doorways beside the portal are, of 
course, Renaissance reconstructions. 
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ity. Above the very tall pier-arcade between 
the nave and its aisles there is only a range of 
little round-headed windows near the ceiling; 
there are no bases, no capitals, no moldings 
on the square-sectioned piers and arches, no- 
where any figure-sculptures, and nowhere any 
ornamental features or details except narrow 
cornice-strings of classical design, certain little 
columns which flank the aisle-windows, and 
others which spring from the top of the lateral 
members of the piers to support those of the 
vaulting-ribs. Nevertheless, the design is good 
and the construction very solid and skilful; this 
is no makeshift piece of work, and we are told 
that it was built within the same half-century 
as the portal which so radically contradicts it 
in idea and effect. Monastic divergencies ex- 
plain the seeming puzzle. 

In Romanesque times all branches of art 
were in the hands of monks alone. The thou- 
sands of monasteries which sprinkled every part 
of France, and had been the only repositories 
of knowledge and skill during the dark ages, 
conceived and fostered the ideas embodied in 
Romanesque art, and also trained the men who 
gave them material form. The ornate round- 


arched styles translate the ambitious, intellec- 
tual, luxury-loving lives of the monks of the 
great Burgundian abbey of Cluny and its myriad 
offshoots and dependencies. But early in the 
twelfth century the rigorous ascetic tenets of 
the Cistercian order, whose mother-houses were 
at Citeaux and Clairvaux, and whose mighty 
apostle was St. Bernard, began to speak through 
an architectural gospel of economy, severity, 
and stern self-denial, especially opposed to 
that wealth of fantastic figure-sculpture which, 
St. Bernard declared, had nothing Christian 
about it. Wherever we find a very plain Ro- 
manesque church we may feel pretty sure that 
Cistercians built it. 

The churches at Avignon and Arles are both 
Cistercian, but each exhibits a local type of 
construction. The aisleless plan adopted for 
Notre-Dame des Doms (possibly inspired by 
the exceptional plan of Constantine’s basilica 
in Rome) persisted in Provence and Langue- 
doc even after the introduction of the Gothic 
style; and the very lofty aisles of St.-Trophime 
are still more characteristically Provengal. 
They forbade a triforium, or even an effective 
clearstory ; but with their vaults in the shape 
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of quarter-spheres, they strongly buttressed the 
barrel-vault of the nave; and there is nothing 
more Provengal than this type of nave-vault, 
which is shown in Notre-Dame des Doms as 
well as in St.-Trophime. 

In their later works the Romans often used 
intersecting vaults, but their typical form was 
the barrel-vault, with or without cross-ribs. 
Fine examples of Roman cross-ribbed barrel- 
vaults still exist in Provence, and in early Chris- 
tian days must have been much more numerous; 
and their teachings, together with lessons from 
the East, kept stone-vaulting alive even during 
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the darkest architectural periods. The rudest 
little Provengal churches, built as early, per- 
haps, as the seventh century, are unskilfully 
vaulted, and broad naves were very skilfully 
vaulted as soon as the teachings of Syrian ar- 
chitecture had been thoroughly absorbed. 

But the cross-ribbed nave-vaults of St.-Tro- 
phime and of Notre-Dame des Doms are not 
semicircular in shape —they are conspicuously 
pointed; and this, of course, was a variation 
from the precedents of Byzantium and of an- 
cient Rome. It was a local device, and it was 
a Romanesque device; it was inspired by 
purely practical reasons, and had nothing to 
do with the advent of a consistent Pointed 
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style. Pointed arches had already long been 
used by the Saracens, likewise with no thought 
of those methods of construction which char- 
acterize the true Pointed styles of a later day 
in the North. Perhaps from them, perhaps 
from his own instinct, the Provengal architect 
learned that a Pointed vault is more easily 
built and sustained than a semicircular one; 
moreover, he preferred to lay his outer roof of 
tiles directly on the exterior of his vault with- 
out any framework of wood between, as the 
Syrians had done with their roofs of stone slabs, 
and, in such a case, roof and vault may be 
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brought into closer relationship if the latter 
assumes a pointed shape. 

Provencal nave-vaults seem to have assumed 
this shape at least as early as the end of the 
eleventh century; and after the year 1100 
they were never semicircular, although, until 
Gothic influences entered from the North in 
the thirteenth century, the style as such re- 
mained Romanesque. Whether we examine 
it in its florid national or in its stern Cistercian 
type, we find round arches in the pier-arcades, 
the portals, the window-heads, and the deco- 
rative details, and usually in the aisle-vaults 
too. The great arch of the portal of St.-Tro- 
phime is, indeed, slightly pointed, but so very 
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slightly, so imperceptibly, almost, that we may 
lay the breaking of its curve to accident rather 
than to design. Nor amid this retention of 
round-arched forms do we see any sign of the 
advent of Gothic constructional ideas. In the 
Pointed barrel-vault of St.-Trophime there is 
no more concentration of weight and thrust 
upon special points of support than in the 
round-arched barrel-vault of a Norman twelfth- 
century church. 

No Provengal churches of later date than 
St.-Trophime demand attention in a sketch 
like this, Along the sea-coast Saracenic inva- 
sions had fostered, in very early days, a forti- 
fied type of church, and this was brought into 
greater prominence by the Albigensian wars 
and the constant attacks of Mediterranean pi- 
rates; even the church which enshrines the 
bones of the holy Marys has military-looking 
walls and machicolations. But, common to all 
thesoutherly parts of France, fortified churches 
may best be studied to the westward of Pro- 
vence ; and when Northern Gothic penetrated 
the land, the attempt to unite its characteristic 
ideas with Provengal ideas in regard to ground- 
plan and proportions, produced results which 
are interesting rather than attractive. The 
Pointed work of Provence has a distincter 
local flavor than that of most of the other 
provinces of France, but it appeals to the lover 
of architectural history more than to the lover 
of architectural beauty. 

The late-Gothic choir of St.-Trophime is not 
even interesting. Turnfrom it as quickly as you 
can to the cloister which lies against the south 
side ofthe church. Here, to your delight, you 
will find two walks built in those lavish old Ro- 
manesque days when Cistercian dogmas had 
not congealed the Provengal love for beauty, 
and two built in Gothic days with an excep- 
tional effort to conform to the spirit and effect 
of the earlier work. 

Inthe north of France Gothic cloister-walks, 
with great, traceried windows, have almost 
every where replacedthe unglazed Romanesque 
arcades; but these are still numerous in the 
south ; they are even more beautiful ; and none 
of them all is quite as beautiful as St.-Tro- 
phime’s. In Languedoc you may find examples 
almost as luxuriant and picturesque, but they 
are less graceful, less refined, and they lack St.- 
‘Trophime’s profuse display of figure-sculpture, 
while the trail of the Cistercian is over most 
of the other cloisters of Provence itself, and a 
charming one at Aixissemi- Italian in character. 

But there is nothing more thoroughly Pro- 
vengal than the cloister of St.-Trophime. Mr. 
Pennell shows you the difference between its 
Romanesque and its Gothic arcades, and sug- 
gests their opulent beauty. But even he could 
not show all the charm of the varied shafts and 
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storied capitals and subordinate decorations 
now so classical in spirit and again so quaintly 
grotesque; could not explain the historic, dra- 
matic, imaginative, or purely artistic interest of 
the multitudinous figures ; and could not hint 
at the color of the delicately grayish embroi- 
dery of stone, based on the green central square 
and over-arched by a burning blue sky whose 
snowy cloudlets seem to stoop and break as 
flocks of snow-white doves swirl swiftly down 
upon the grass. If one wanted to dream out his 
days in the soft, slumberous atmosphere of a 
dead and yet still-living past, and to feed his 
dreams upon poetry made tangible, he could 
not do better than beg for the shoes of its dod- 
dering old guardian, and shut himself in the 
cloister of St.-Trophime. Even a conscientious 
tourist’s day, spent in careful examination of the 
four contrasting arcades, takes on a semblance 
of poetic reverie when one looks back uponit— 
seems a medley of things Greek and Romanand 
Byzantine, Northern and Southern, Roman- 
esque and Gothic, historic, legendary and fantas- 
tic, all woven into a magical mesh of loveliness. 

The older of the two Romanesque walks (the 
northern one, which is matched by a corre- 
sponding blank arcade against the wall of the 
church) is the finest of all; for exquisite skill 
in chiseling it is the very finest thing in Pro- 
vence, and, I think, the very finest thing of its 
date in the whole of the Western world. The 
Gothic walks are inferior to both the others; 
but when we think how classic was the mood 
of Provengal sculpture, and how rudely it was 
checked, how wholly it was suppressed, by the 
followers of St. Bernard, we wonder only that 
in after days, and in conjunction with exotic 
Pointed forms, it should have recovered, in this 
exceptional case, so large a part of its old Ro- 
manesque spirit and skill. 


IX. 


LIsTEN, now, and the doves of St.-Trophime 
may tell you of the hundred thousand people 
that Arles contained when, in its port, Caesar 
built the galleys with which he conquered 
Massilia; they may tell you why Ausonius 
called it the “ Little Rome of Gaul”; why 
Constantine made it the capital of all the Gal- 
lic provinces; why, even in Charlemagne’s 
time, a history-writing bishop named it “ Arles 
the opulent”; and why, after commerce and 
liberty had made it rich and beautiful again 
in the twelfth century, and religious wars had 
caused it to languish again, its old prosperity 
revived when Provence was united to the crown 
of France. Then, if you can follow them as, 
with a rush like winds, they fly out of their 
enchanted cloister, they will show you many 
things, Roman, medieval, and Renaissance, 
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which in the wakeful nights of all the rest of 
your life you will rejoice to remember. 

“ One of the most impressive will be the Alis- 
camps, with its ranges of poplars, and its rows 
of tombs once filled by the bodies of thou- 
sands of souls which had flitted to the Ely- 
sian Fields of the pagan or to the Christian’s 
paradise. Another will be the vast deserted 
monastery of Mont Majour, baking in hot 
sunshine on its rocky island in a sun-dried 
plain, and showing chapels, churches, fortifi- 
cations, dwelling-places, as early as the rock- 
hewn cell in which St.-Trophime once prayed, 
andaslate as the palatial halls which werenever 
completed because of the Revolution of 1789. 
Another, in the city itself, will be the Roman 
amphitheater, the largest ever built in Gaul; 
and still another, the ruined Roman theater 
whence, beyond two magnificent columns 
which still stand erect, you will see the tower 
that springs above the crossing of the church 
of St.-Trophime. 

Mr. Pennell shows us this tower from the 
cloister-roof instead. It is earlier in date than 
the Cistercian nave of its church, but is less 
typically Provengal than towers which repro- 
duce the circular shape of Roman sepulchral 
monuments.! In its outline as in its decora- 


tion it resembles the campaniles of the so- 


called Lombard churches of northern Italy, 
with the addition of a more classic touch in 
the pilasters encircling its attic story. There 
is no domical ceiling beneath it, as there is 
beneath the central one of Notre-Dame des 
Doms, but, nevertheless, it proves the influ- 
ence of the East; its form is Italian, but its 
station is Byzantine. The Roman basilica 
suggested no towers at all, and when early 
Christian builders wanted 
them they sprang up be- 
side the doorway, or, as in 
Italy, took independent 
station near the church. 
But Christian builders in 
the East conspicuously 
marked the crossing, even 
in very early days; and 
every Western feature 
which performed this ser- 
vice in medieval times 


1 One of these, the tower of 
alittle church at Molléges, like- 
wise built early in the twelfth 
century, and evidently copied 
from the famous Roman tomb 
at St.-Remy, which stood very — 
close at hand, is reproduced in 
our initial letter. 
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was, directly or indirectly, inspired by their 
central domes. 

When you have seen all these things, and 
when the doves have gone to bed, you will 
discover — listening from the window of your 
hotel to the babble of word and song and 
laughter that comes up through the moon-lit 
plane-tree branches which thickly roof a little 
square—you will discover that, in the sum- 
mer-time at all events, Arles itself never goes 
to bed. There is a pump in this square; it 
regularly begins to clang and spout at three in 
the morning; and I could not decide whether, 
to the pumpers, this was a late hour of to-day 
or an early hour of to-morrow. 

But there is one thing in Arles that you will 
need no guides of any kind to show you. I 
mean the beauty of its women, who are still 
naive or wise enough to wear the little Arle- 
sian cap and voluminous fichu. Of course 
they have always been famous for loveliness 
all over the world, yet nothing in other parts 
of the world will have helped you to imagine 
them. The type is peculiar to Provence— 
much more delicate than Italian types, the 
very dark eyes and hair contrasting with the 
whitest of skins; a spirited and yet an ex- 
tremely poetic type, and so refined, so aristo- 
cratic, that its charm is not lost in old age. 
Nevertheless, not the type itself, but the fre- 
quency of its perfect presentation is the most 
surprising, the most delightful fact. Here an 
ugly woman, a commonplace-looking girl, is 
the exception; where five or six are gathered 
together, three at least will be beauties and the 
others will be comely. Surely, if these people 
are as Greek as they like to think, the sculp- 
tors of ancient Greece needed their imagi- 

nation less than we are 
accustomed to _ think. 
Scores of times I cried to 
myself, “This one is the 
most beautiful of all.” But 
best of all I now remember 
a girl who, with the true 
Arlesian face, had unbe- 
lievable riches of red hair. 
She was more beautiful 
than,in our unequal world, 
any woman has any right 

. to be. It was bearable to 
look at her only because 
one felt that, very likely, 
every man and woman in 
Arles, including her splen- 
did self, thought the red- 
ness of her hair distress- 
ingly unfortunate. 


M. G. Van Rensselaer. 


ON THE STEPS OF ST.-TROPHIME, ARLES. 
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M’GRAW. 

NEVER knew anything of his 
history, nor by what uptossing 
wave of the social maelstrom he 
was flung into the door of my 
office on the morning of his first 
appearance. I remember that I 

had just returned from a week’s absence, and 
that, glancing up from the chaotic litter of 
neglected correspondence on the desk, I found 
him standing with familiar nonchalance at my 
elbow, looking down upon me with a good- 
natured smile of half recognition. He was a 
giant in height, browned, and something gaunt 
from outdoor work and exposure, but with a 
massive frame and an easy bearing that lent 
a certain air of careless grace to the incon- 
gruities of frock-coat, flannel shirt, and narrow- 
brimmed stiff hat. An Irishman and a laborer, 
I thought, as I bade him be seated, and in- 
quired his business. 

“ T saw the notice in the paper that ye were 
wantin’ men to work on the railroad in Colo- 
raydy,” he said, drawing up the indicated chair, 
and handing me a cigar, which I discreetly re- 
frained from lighting. 
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I assured him that there must be some mis. 
take, suggesting that the advertisement prob- 
ably referred to the employment office on the 
ground floor of the building. 

“ Divil a wan mistake,” he replied calmly, 
“I ’ve been to see the other felly, an’ he’s got 
nothin’ at all on’y the contract to furnish the 
men at so an so much a head, they payin’ the 
fare to Coloraydy.” 

“Well?” 

My visitor filled the room with a pungent 
odor of burning weeds before he removed his 
cigar, and looked across at me with a shrewd 
twinkle in his smiling eyes. 

“Yell not be this long puttin’ wan an’ two 
together,” he said. “The other felly has the 
contract ; it’s yerself has got the railroad run- 
nin’ to Coloraydy ; and I’m the man to hustle 
ye a gang of the b’ys.” 

I hastened to explain that while the railway 
company which I represented was anxious to 
secure its share of passenger traffic, it was in 
no sense philanthropic enough to give free 
transportation to the laborers for the Colorado 
Overland. 

“* Passes, d’ ye think I meant ? Of course 
not; but here ’s the cinter-line of the whole 
thing. I ’ll hustle a gang of the b’ys that ’ll 
pay wan half the fare down, an’ ye ’Il be writin’ 
to the contractors in Coloraydy to advance the 
other half, takin’ it off the pay-roll when the 
b’ys ’ve worked it out. The felly downstairs ‘ll 
divvy with me on his commissions, an’ ye ’ll 
get the business for your road, d’ ye see?” 

I confess that I did not see the force of the 
argument from a business point of view, but, 
after a conference with the employment agent, 
I agreed to communicate with the contractors 
on the Colorado Overland. Their reply was 
surprisingly prompt and satisfactory. ‘The la- 
bor market had been drained for other fields, 
and my correspondents were glad to acquiesce 
in any arrangement which promised to supply 
their need. My henchman went to work at 
once, and a week later we left St. Paul with a 
rather trampish-looking crew of fifty-six men 
pointed toward the distant mountains of Colo- 
rado. 

It was not until the journey was fairly begun 
that I really came to know M’Graw. During 
the week of preparation I had seen very little 
of him, though good reports of his diligence 
had reached me from time to time through the 
employment agent. He had been represented 
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as an embodiment of unwearying energy and 
buoyant activity, going about his business of 
ransacking the purlieus of St. Paul for recruits 
with an aggressive earnestness that suffered no 
lucklesslaborer possessed oftherequisiteamount 
of money to slip through the meshes of his net. 
Such as he could he had influenced by allur- 
ing descriptions of the laborers’ paradise in Col- 
orado, supplementing with his clever Irish wit 
aninventive imagination which was quite un- 
shackled by any recognition of facts; and I 
had been told that when these arguments failed 
he had not scrupled to compass his object by 
less peaceful means, bullying, brow- beating, 
and abusing the reluctant ones until they were 
willing to purchase temporary relief by making 
the required deposit. 

It was raining hard when the train steamed 
out of St. Paul, and I settled myself comforta- 
bly in the smoking- ~compartment of the sleeper, 
willing to push the anxieties and fatigues of 
the long journey as many hours as might be 
into the future. The night-run south was usu- 
ally heavy at that season of the year, but for 
some reason my sleeper, the “ El Chiquito,”— 
Iam not likely to forget the name,—carried a 
light load, and I had the smoking-room to 
myself until I turned from staring into the 
dnpping blackness slipping past thé windows 
to see M’Graw’s face thrust in at the door. 
His democracy was pure and undefiled, know- 
ing no artificial degrees of class prejudice, and 
I was rather more amused than annoyed when 
he stumbledinto the compartment, and let him- 
self carefully down into the seat opposite me. 

“Well, we ’re poundin’ ’em now,” he re- 
marked, with a tentative movement toward 
his breast pocket which I promptly interpreted 
and forestalled by tendering him my cigar- 
case. He helped himself, and, ignoring the 
convenient match-box, leaned across, and got 
a light from my cigar. Mingled with the puffs 
of tobacco-smoke I detected the fumes of bad 
whisky, and I knew then why he had handed 
himself so cautiously into his seat. 

“ You ’re sure you got them all aboard, are 
you, M’Graw ?” I asked, wondering why he 
had chosen to desert his companions in the for- 
ward car to come back and bore me. 

“ Every mother’s son of ’em; I’m the felly 
that can handle the b’ys to the queen’s taste. 
There was Patsy Hanlon,— he was the wan I 
had the divil’s own time with, gettin’ his 
money,— he turns up as cool as you plaze just 
when the train’sready to pull out, with a cock- 
an’-bull story about his wife bein’ took down 
with afever. ‘Gimme back my money,’ sayshe. 
‘I'll see you furder ’n Coloraydy,’ says I. ‘ But 
the sick woman, man,’ says he. ‘Sick nothin’,’ 
says 1; ‘chase your feet into that car before 
I'll be breakin’ ye in two!’ An’ in he went, 
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just like a lamb. It ’s good cigyars ye smoke, 
Mr. Harold, barrin’ they ’re a little wake an’ 
tremblin’-like.” 

“I ’m glad you like them. Take a couple 
more to smoke when you go forward.” 

He took the cigars and ignored the hint, 
and I had settled back in my corner to endure 
with what philosophy there was in me, when 
the sleeping-car conductor made his appear- 
ance. After taking my ticket he turned to 
M’Graw, who promptly tendered the fare to 
the end of the run. I could see that the of- 
ficial was contrasting the physical efficiency 
of the man with the moral force in the rule in- 
structing him to exclude such persons from his 
car, and, knowing the stringency of the rule; 
was not surprised to see him refuse the money. 

“I’m sorry, sir, but Ican’t allow you to ride 
in this car,” he said. 

“Ye can’t?” M’Graw’s smile was rather 
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more than usually good-natured as he asked 
the question. 

“ No; I'll have to ask you to go up for- 
ward.” 

“ An’ what ’s the reason my money is n’t as 
good as annybody else’s ?” 

“T can’t argue the question with you, sir; 
you ‘ll have to leave the car.’ 

“T ’m dommed if I do!” 

“Then I shall be obliged to put you out.” 
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The conductor rather reluctantly put his lan- 
tern down, and I hastened to interpose. 

“This man is with me, Parker; he is in 
charge of a car-load of laborers. If you ’Il take 
his money, I’ll answer for his good behavior.” 

“ Oh, that makes a difference,” said the of- 
ficial ; and with a very evident sense of relief 
he hastily made out a berth check, and gave 
it to M’Graw. 

My coadjutor grinned triumphantly when 
Parker left us. “ I ’m always likin’ to take them 
fellies down a peg,” he said. “They do be 


puttin’ on too manny airs with their blue coats 
an’ brass buttons an’ the like. I’d a mind to 
paste him wan for good luck, annyway.” 

“ That would n’t doat all, M’Graw; you ’d 
get us all into trouble that way.” 

M’Graw’s smile was little short of seraphic 
as he replied: “ An’ did n’t I know that ? Just 
the same, I ’m thankin’ ye for standin’ up 
ag’inst wan of Mr. Pullman’s rules, for a poor 
divil of an Irishman, an’ Mike M’Graw is n’t 
the b’y to be forgettin’ them things, d’ ye see?” 

I remember little of the two hours’ talk that 
followed save that M’Graw monopolized it, 
giving me a circumstantial account of his own 
sayings and doings — an account that brought 
so forcibly to mind the employment agent’s 
hints of his inventive genius that I have no hes- 
itation in repeating here the assertion that I 
know nothing of his past. At a late hour he 
rose and said, “ Well, I guess I ’ll be goin’ 
back to the b’ys.” 
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“ But you have your berth here; why don’t 
you go to bed?” I inquired. 

“ Oh, that was on’y a kind of a bluff,” he an. 
swered, laughing. “I on’y wanted to show the 
blue-coated felly that my money was as good 
as annybody’s.” 

After he left me, I sat up long enough to fin. 
ish my cigar, moralizing the while on the curi- 
ous outcropping of pride or self-respect, or 
whatever obscure motive might have prompted . 
my Irishman to purchase two dollars’ worth of 
satisfaction from the representative of the Pull- 


man Company,and musing upon the subsequent 
monologue, quaint in its very richness of exag- 
geration and braggadocio, and replete with 
Falstaffian humor. M’Graw was incontestably 
a sad liar, and I could not help wondering if 
he were really the bully that my informant’s 
report made him out to be. The burden of 
proof was against the supposition. The ability 
to tyrannize over one’s neighbor demands a cer- 
tain measure of personal courage, at least of the 
baser sort, and as blows are usually in inverse 
proportion to boasts, I fancied that M’Graw 
might safely be set down as a man of large 
words and little deeds. I had a mania for pre- 
dictive character analysis, and I confidently 
expected to see my henchman properly humil- 
iated, doubtless, 1 said, by the weakest and 
most inoffensive man in the company of recruits, 
before the two days’ journey was over. ; 
When I went to my berth the storm was still 
raging, and the swaying of the sleeper gave 
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certain evidence that the heavy rainfall was be- 
ginning to have itseffect uponthe track. Itwas 
4 substantial road-bed, however,as Western rail- 
way-builders reckon stability, and I gave but 
a passing thought to the possibilities of disaster 
as I crept into lower eleven, and fell asleep to 
dream of Irish Munchausens and impossible ad- 
yenturesin the company of a grotesque figure in 
a black frock-coat and a narrow-brimmed hat. 

It was in the midst of the most fantastic 
of these dreams that I awoke, to find myself 
clutching frantically at the bedclothing as the 
sleeper left the rails and jolted heavily over the 
ties for a breathless moment before it plunged 
down the embankment. After that there was 
a painless blank, and when it came to an end 
I found myself pinned down upon my face in 
pitchy darkness. A single struggle convinced 
me that I was quite helpless, and I waited with 
what fortitude I could summon for some sign 
of approaching assistance. The shouts of the 
rescuers and the dull blows of their axes told 
me that others were involved, and I shuddered 
when I thought of the crowded laborers’ car 
in the forward part of the train. After what 
seemed an endless interval of suspense, a faint 
gleam of light penetrated the wreckage above 
me, coming, as I imagined, from the lanterns 
of those whose voices I heard in welcome prox- 
imity. I shouted eagerly to call attention to 
my helplessness, and a moment later my cries 
became shrieks when I realized that the light 
came not from the lanterns, but from a fire which 
was eating its way through the mass of inflam- 
mable material behind and above me. 

Even at this late day I cannot think calmly 
of the horrible agony I endured while the piti- 
less flames crept toward my prison. It is un- 
necessary to attempt to set it down in words ; 
it is enough to have borne it. Two facts con- 
nected with it stand out clear and distinct in 
the field of memory. In the increasing light I 
could see that the way to liberty was open above 
me if I could but struggle out of the trap of 
splintered timbers holding me down. That is 
one of them. The other is the name of the ill- 
fated car shining in letters of gold on a broken 
panel just before my eyes— “ El Chiquito.” 
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The letters were seared into my brain as with a 
branding-iron, and I have only to close my eyes 
now to see them flaming before me as I write. 

The air was like the breath of a furnace, and 
the roar of the fire was in my ears, when I 
heard M’Graw’s call in the confusion of voices 
overhead. Then there was a sickening odor of 
burning flesh, the rush of a falling body, and 
the Irishman was flat on his face beside me, 
thrusting himself under the timbers lying across 
my back. 

“‘ Kape yer nerve, Mr. Harold, till I’d be get- 
tin’ me back under it”; and then—“ now, then, 
if ye ’re not kilt entirely, lift for the life o’ yez!” 

I obeyed mechanically, and the crushing 
weight of wreckage moved upward by half* 
inches. 

“That ’s enough —out with ye!” came 
the stifled command. 

I am glad now to remember that I hesitated, 
having some dim sense of the inevitable con- 
sequences to my rescuer. 

“ But, Mac, it ’s your life or mine —” I be- 
gan, when he broke in with a terrible oath, 

“ Dom yer eyes! Will ye get out o’ this, or 
will I sthrangle ye where ye are?” 

I shall always be thankful that the fear of 
death was not unnerving enough to keep me 
from refusing, but my protest was cut short by 
a deluge of water, and I felt strong hands lift- 
ing me through the smoke and steam into the 
cool, fresh air of the night. I recall, as if it 
were part of a fearful dream, the struggle with 
my rescuers, and my ineffectual attempts to 
fling myself back into the fiery pit out of which 
they had drawn me, and after that there is an- 
other-blank reaching across to an awakening 
among friendly faces in the guests’ chamber 
of a farm-house near the scene of the wreck. 

And M’Graw? It was only yesterday that 
he sat in my office, smoking his villainous ci- 
gars, and recounting his latest besetments in 
Colorado by fire, flood, and desperate men ; and 
while there was the same familiar ring of un- 
reality in his speech, the livid scars upon his 
face and hands will always vouch, to at least 
one listener, for the verity of his most incredi- 


ble narrative. 
Francis Lynde. 
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I MUSE in shadow, knowing naught 
How deep this twilight sad and dark 

May gloom before the dawn is fraught 
With light for some full-throated lark. 


I am content: the night may fall 

And brood with more than ebon wing, 
But at the appointed time and call 

The sun shall rise, the lark shall sing. 


John H. Boner. 
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THE CAPITAL AS A CAMP. 


WENT to Washington in 

1862 as correspondent of the 

“Sacramento Union,” then 

the great newspaper power 

of the Pacific coast. I re- 

mained there until after the 

close of the Civil War, and 

of the stormy presidential 

career of Andrew Johnson. During that mo- 

mentous and interesting period of our national 

history, I wrote newspaper letters nearly every 

day; and these, preserved in volumes of scrap- 

books, with other materials carefully kept, form 
the basis of these reminiscences. 

Several years before the war, while I was a 
resident of Illinois, I had made the acquain- 
tance of Abraham Lincoln, then regarded as 
a “rising prairie lawyer,” and living in Spring- 
field. I had met him at political assemblages, 
and he had occasional business errands to the 
town of Dixon, Lee County, where I lived. 
We formed an acquaintance which later grew 
into something like intimacy, although it should 
be said that Mr. Lincoln did not have intimate 
friends, unless we except a very few who, like 
Edward D. Baker, were among his earliest as- 
sociates and companions. 

Naturally, my first thought on arriving in 
Washington, in 1862, was to see how far the 
President resembled the Lincoln of Illinois 
before the war. The change in his personal 
appearance was marked and sorrowful. On the 
Sunday after my arrival in Washington, I took 
a long look at him from the gallery of the New 
York Avenue Presbyterian Church. His eyes 
were almost deathly in their gloomy depths, 
and on his visage was an air of profound sad- 
ness. His face was colorless and drawn, and 
newly grown whiskers added to the agedness 
of his appearance. When I had seen him last 
in Illinois, his face, although always sallow, 
wore a tinge of rosiness in the cheeks, but now 
it was pale and lifeless. 

Hearing from a friend that I was in the city, 
he immediately sent word that he would like 
to see me “ for old times’ sake”; and nothing 
could have been more gratifying than the cor- 
diality and bonhomie of his greeting when I 
called at the White House. ‘“ Do you suppose 
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I ever forget an old acquaintance? I reckon 
not,” he said, when we met. 

Washington was then a military camp, a city 
of barracks and hospitals. The first thing that 
impressed the newly arrived stranger, especially 
if he came as I did from the shores of the 
Peaceful Sea, where the waves of war had not 
reached, was the martial aspect of the capital. 
Long lines of army wagons and artillery were 
continually rumbling through the streets; at all 
hours of the day and night the air was troubled 
by the clatter of galloping squads of cavalry; 
and the clank of sabers and the measured beat 
of marching infantry were ever present to the 
ear. The city was under military law, and the 
wayfarer was liable to be halted anywhere in 
public buildings, or on the outskirts of the city, 
by an armed sentry, who curtly asked, “ What 
is your business here?” Army blue was the 
predominating color on the sidewalks, sprin- 
kled here and there with the gold lace of offi- 
cers. In the galleries of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, especially during the cold 
weather when the well-warmed Capitol was a 
convenient refuge for idle people, great patches 
of the light blue of the military overcoats were 
to be marked among the more somber colors 
of the groups of visitors. It was contrary to 
army regulations to supply soldiers with liquors, 
and in the bar-rooms cards were conspicuous 
bearing the legend: “ Nothing sold to sol- 
diers.” At some of the drinking-places, as if 
to soften the severity of this dictum, was dis- 
played an artistically painted group of the three 
arms of the military service over which were 
printed the words, “ No liquor sold to.” 


CONVERSATIONS WITH LINCOLN. 


THE President and Mrs. Lincoln, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Doubleday (the wife of General 
Abner Doubleday) and myself, were once visit- 
ing the Patent Office hospital, and the two la- 
dies, being a little in advance, left us lingering 
by the cot of a wounded soldier. Just beyond 
passed a well-dressed lady, evidently a stranger, 
who was distributing tracts. After she had 
gone, a patient picked up with languid hand the 
leaflet dropped upon his cot, and, glancing at 
the title, began to laugh. When we reached 
him, the President said: “ My good fellow, 
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that lady doubtless means you well, and it is 
hardly fair for you to laugh at her gift.” 

“Well, Mr. President,” said the soldier, who 
recognized Mr. Lincoln. “ How can I help 
laughing a little? She has given me a tract on 
the ‘Sin of Dancing,’ and both of my legs are 
shot off.” 

President Lincoln, who loved to hear stories 
of the soldiers and their humorous pranks, 
told me of a soldier who was being carried 
to the rear in a great engagement seriously 
wounded, and likely to die. He espied a sutler- 
woman with leathery-looking pies, driving her 
trade on “ the devious verge of battle fought.” 
The bleeding soldier grinned at the woman and 
said: “ Say, old lady, are those pies sewed or 
pegged ?” 

It is impossible in these days, so remote 
from the excitements of the Civil War, to give 
readers of the later generation any adequate 
idea of the uneasiness that pervaded Washing- 
ton, or of the morbid sensationalism which 
characterized the conversation and conduct of 
the loyalists who were constantly haunted by 
suspicions ofsecret plotting all about them. One 
evening, while I was sitting with the President 
in his cabinet, Professor Henry, then in charge 
of the Smithsonian Institution, came in for a 
social chat with the President. The conversa- 
tion ran upon various unimportant themes, 
and presently a card was brought in by the 
doorkeeper, who said that the man in wait- 
ing was extremely urgent to see the President, 
as he had matters of pressing importance to 
communicate. He was brought into the room, 
and proved to be a modest shopkeeper whose 
home was not far from the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. Glancing uneasily at the President’s 
two visitors, whom he evidently did not know, 
he said his business was very important and 
should be kept secret. The President assured 
him that Professor Henry and myself were to 
be trusted with any business of state, however 
secret it might be, and genially encouraged his 
visitor to speak out without fear of being be- 
trayed in case the weighty matter which he 
carried in his mind was of an explosive char- 
acter. The man then went on to say that he 
had frequently observed lights shown from one 
of the towers of the Smithsonian Institution 
late at night. He had noticed that these lights 
invariably made their appearance about the 
same time (at midnight) and he was confident 
that the person displaying them was carrying 
on a contraband correspondence with the reb- 
els by means of signals. The President, with 
great gravity, closely examined the witness, but 
elicited nothing more from him than the fact 
that the lights were actually shown. 

The President said, “ Do you suspect any- 
body in the Smithsonian Institution ?” 
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“ No,” replied the witness, “ I donot know 
anybody inside of that institution. But I have 
heard that Professor Henry is a Southern man 
and a rebel sympathizer.” 

With that the President turned to Professor 
Henry and, with admirable command of coun- 
tenance, said, “ This is Professor Henry ; per- 
haps he will be able to answer for himself.” 
The look of dismay on the countenance of 
the visiting witness was so grotesque that the 
President could not restrain his laughter. Pro- 
fessor Henry, who was somewhat disturbed 
by this expression of suspicion on the part of 
the well-meaning but mistaken Unionist, very 
briefly disposed of his tale. He explained that 
the scientific instruments used to ascertain the 
direction and force of the wind, temperature, 
etc., were examined at certain hours of the 
day and night for the purpose of taking their 
record, and that the supposed signal-light in 
the Smithsonian tower was the lantern carried 
to the observatory at midnight by the atten- 
dant who made those observations. Somewhat 
crestfallen, the visitor withdrew, the President 
thanking him for his vigilance and well-meant 
promptness in reporting this incident, and add- 
ing, as the man departed, “If you should see 
any indications of a rebel conspiracy in Wash- 
ington, you will do the country real service by 
reporting at once to headquarters.” 

The frequent appearance in Washington of 
paroled rebel officers, who usually wore their 
own uniform with evident pride and pleasure, 
and sometimes with a swagger, generally threw 
loyalists into a fever of excitement. More than 
once I saw ultra-loyal newsboys or boot-blacks 
throw a lump of mud, or a brickbat, at the pass- 
ing Confederate. One of these officers, a Lieu- 
tenant Garnett, being on parole, sent in hiscard 
to Representative Wickliffe, of Kentucky, and 
was by him introduced upon the floor of the 
House, where he attracted attention, as well as 
indignation, from the members present. Pres- 
ently a wave of excitement seemed to sweep 
over the galleries, the spectators being visibly 
affected by the appearance of an officer in full 
Confederate uniform sitting on one of thé sofas 
of the House of Representatives ! This was in- 
tensified when a doorkeeper spoke to the visitor, 
who rose from his seat, gave a profound and 
sweeping bow and withdrew to the outer corri- 
dor. It appears that the doorkeeper had told 
the Confederate that it was contrary to the 
rules of the House for him to be present. 

One of the most interesting side incidents 
of the war during the winter of 1862, in Wash- 
ington, was the court martial that tried Gen- 
eral Fitz-John Porter for alleged disobedience 
of orders. Another interesting and attractive 
military tribunal was that convoked at the re- 
quest of General McDowell to inquire into the 
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conduct of that officer after General McClel- 
lan assumed command of the Army of the 
Potomac. The little mean room in which the 
court of inquiry was held was usually crowded 
whenever any prominent general officer was 
summoned before it. About the middle of 
December, 1862, General McClellan, who not 
long before had been relieved from command 
of the Army of the Potomac, was a “star 
witness ” before the court. There was a great 
rush of sightseers, anxious to see “ Little Mac,” 
to hear his voice, and to feel the magnetism 
of his presence. So great was the crowd of 
visitors that the single orderly who kept the 
door was at his wit’s end to provide a chan- 
nel of ingress for the ex-commander-in-chief 
of the Army of the Potomac. When he finally 
arrived, McClellan, who wore an undress uni- 
form and a short military cloak, slipped in 
through the crowd without attracting much 
attention, and great was the disappointment 
of the mob at the door when they found that 
they had missed seeing him. General Mc- 
Clellan was rather dapper, trimly built, with 
round, full outlines of face and figure, light 
hair and mustache, and an easy and gracious 
manner. He answered the questions put to 
him in a quick, clear, low voice, keeping his 
light-gray eyes intently fixed upon the ques- 
tioner ; and his mouth almost constantly wore 
a pleasant and winning smile. Every one in 
the crowded and uncomfortable court-room 
seemed to feel the attractiveness of his face and 
manner, and it was curious to note the admir- 
ing, half-loving, half-pitying expression which 
moved over the unconscious countenances of 
the intently gazing spectators as they bent for- 
ward to catch the slightest look and intonation 
of the ex-commander. The progress of busi- 
ness in the McDowell court of inquiry was 
tediously slow. McDowell wrote each of his 
questions on a slip of paper. The clerk took 
it from him, and read it to the witness, who 
answered it; then the clerk wrote down the 
answer, and question and answer were wa- 
fered ona sheet. McDowell, whosat opposite 
McClellan, had a full face, a commanding mil- 
itary figure, and certainly was “the General,” 
so far as looks were concerned, compared with 
McClellan. McDowell’s manner was dignified, 
decisive, and at times almost solemn. 

Just before the battle of Chancellorsville, I 
visited the Army of the Potomac, its headquar- 
ters being then at Falmouth, in President Lin- 
coln’s company. We were detained en route 
by a storm, and spent one night on board 
the steamer anchored in the Potomac. In the 
course of conversation that evening, the Pres- 
ident, was communicative and in a confiden- 
tial mood, and discussed the military situation 
with much freedom. Speaking of McClellan, 
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he said, “I kept McClellan in command after 
I had expected that he would win victories, 
simply because I knew that his dismissal would 
provoke popular indignation, and shake the 
faith of the people in the final success of the 
war.” Very soon after the battle of Chancel- 
lorsville, and before the battle of Gettysburg 
was fought, the old rumor of McClellan’s recall 
again got upon its legs, to the great consterna- 
tion of many of Lincoln’s friends in Washing. 
ton. Thisreport was more than usually vigorous 
and plausible. Hooker’s failure at Chancel- 
lorsville, and the blow which his military pres- 
tige had suffered in consequence, gave public 
opinion a decidedly sharp fillip. One evening, 
while this rumor was gaining strength, I chanced 
to be in the family sitting-room at the White 
House, where the President, Mrs. Lincoln, and 
several callers were assembled, when an indis- 
creet young lady directly attacked Lincoln with 
the extraordinary question : “‘ Mr. President, is 
McClellan going to be recalled to the command 
of the Army of the Potomac ? ” The President 
good-naturedly parried this home-thrust, but 
gave no Satisfactory answer. Afterward join- 
ing in the conversation, I intimated to the 
President that as he had not settled the matter, 
there probably might be some ground for the 
general suspicion that McClellan would be re- 
called. Lincoln, who sat near me, put on a 
very severe look, and turning, said in an un- 
dertone, “‘ And you too?” I instantly recalled 
our conversation on the steamer, and apolo- 
gized for my lack of faith. He then added, “I 
see you remember the talk we had on the Car- 
vie Martin.” 


SOME FAMOUS MEN OF THE PERIOD. 


Ir is curious to note how the names of many 
of the men who were prominent in the politi- 
cal history of the Civil War have now well nigh 
vanished from the minds of our people. Thad- 
deus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, at his post of 
chairman of the House Committee of Ways 
and Means, was for a long time the leader of 
the House, and the most conspicuous figure 
of the Republican party in that branch of Con- 
gress. He was the oldest and the ablest man 
in congressional life. He was sturdy, well 
built, with dark-blue and dull-looking eyes, 
overhanging brow, thin, stern lips, a smooth- 
shaven face, and wore a dark-brown wig. He 
walked with a limp, one of his feet being de- 
formed. “Thad” Stevens was never tender- 
hearted, winning, or conciliatory. He was ar- 
gumentative, sardonic, and grim. When herose 
to speak, it was his usual custom to lock his 
hands loosely before him, making but few ges- 
tures; he spoke with great calmness and de- 
liberation, dropping his sentences as though 
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each one weighed a ton; his voice was low, 
but distinct, and he launched his anathemas at 
his opponents as coolly as if he were bandying 
compliments. While he wore “the very front of 
Jove himself,” he had a certain repose of man- 
ner that was particularly exasperating to his 
adversaries. Nor did he spare his own political 
associates if they happened to differ with him. 
(Qn one occasion, a New York representative, 
who had a curious way of dividing himself on 
each side of nearly every question, irritated 
Mr. Stevens by his perverse conduct, and was 
thus rebuked by the old leader: “ The gentle- 
man from New York has more privileges here 
than belong to him. He has the advantage of 
being able to pair off with himself on every 
question.” On another occasion, Mr. Stevens 
being temporarily in the seat of Vallandigham, 
heard a Republican member make an appeal 
to the Constitution of the United States. Ris- 
ing with grim humor in the place of the dis- 
tinguished Copperhead from Ohio, Stevens 
said : “ How dare you, sir, mention the Consti- 
tution of the United States, in this House?” 

Henry Winter Davis was another eloquent 
and able man, but, except for his record as a 
persistent and radical critic of Lincoln’s recon- 
struction policy, he has not left any lasting trace 
ofhis public career. At that time he was about 
forty-five years of age, light in complexion, with 
around, boyish head, sandy hair, and mustache. 
He had a high, clear, ringing voice, and a man- 
ner of speaking which was peculiar in its sharp- 
ness and firmness. He was a brilliant speaker, 
but not a ready debater; and he had a com- 
pact and direct way of putting things which 
always commanded close attention whenever 
he spoke. Garfield once said of him that his elo- 
quence was “clear and cold, like starlight.” In 
the Thirty-sixth Congress Davis gave the cast- 
ing vote which dissolved a tie, and elected Pen- 
nington of New Jersey Republican Speaker of 
the House. 

Clement L. Vallandigham of Ohio was the 
leading spirit in the mischievous Peace faction 
onthe Democratic side of the House. He was 
well built, and was then about forty years of age, 
with a small head, regular and somewhat deli- 
cate features, and dark hair slightly sprinkled 
with gray. His complexion was fresh and fair, 
and his manner was agreeable and prepossess- 
ing. He dressed with great neatness and, as 
he sat at his desk, turning over his papers, oc- 
casionally smiling at the petty discussions 
raised by Holman, the’small jokes of Cox, 
or the grumblings of Wickliffe of Kentucky, 
he was altogether a personable man. He was 
a good speaker — smooth, plausible, and pol- 
shed; and in private life he was a most agree- 
able and delightful talker. I think of him now 
with real regret (notwithstanding his political 
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record), as a genial and pleasant companion, 
a steadfast friend, and a man well versed in lit- 
erature, history, and politics; he died in the 
prime of his manhood. When he made a set 
speech he often became greatly excited, and 
his face wore an expression at times almost re- 
pulsive, and his voice rose to a wild shriek ; his 
hands fluttered convulsively in the air, and the 
manner of the man underwent a physical trans- 
formation. His power over his party in the 
House was complete when “ filibustering ” tac- 
tics were going on. Ata word from him, or a 
wave of his hand, the Peace Democrats would 
incontinently scud into the lobbies or cloak- 
rooms ; or his signal would bring them all back 
when they were needed in their seats. 

Fernando Wood succeeded to the leadership 
of the Peace Democrats in the Thirty-eighth 
Congress, Vallandigham not having been re- 
turned to the House. A more marked contrast 
between two men can hardly be imagined. 
Wood was always calm, cool, and collected. 
His hair and mustache were dyed black, and 
his thin, spare face, elegant manners, and pre- 
cise method of speech, gave him the appearance 
of a refined and scholarly man. He never lost 
his temper, was always agreeable, polite, and 
even courtly. He did not like Vallandigham, 
and on more than one occasion he held long 
conversations with President Lincoln in regard 
to the then notorious Ohio Copperhead. He 
was especially anxious that the President should 
not make a martyr of Vallandigham, of whom 
he expressed a most contemptuous opinion, 
and of whom he said that, if he were let alone, 
he would speedily sink out of sight. 

Another conspicuous representative was 
James A. Garfield, who came into the House 
at the beginning of the first session of the Thir- 
ty-eighth Congress. He had been chief-of-staff 
to General Rosecrans, and the day before he 
was sworn in, when he was introduced to his 
future associates, he wore a brigadier-general’s 
uniform. The nextday he appeared in citizen’s 
garb, and took his seat in the House. His dis- 
position to literary and bookish allusions is well 
known. Once in a while his colleague, Samuel 
S. Cox (who then also represented an Ohio dis- 
trict), would rally Garfield on his pedantry, or 
sarcastically allude to him as “the learned 
gentleman from Ohio.” Garfield’s manner was 
rather boyish, even when in public view. He 
would sometimes wind his arm round the waist 
of one of his associates in the House, and walk 
him up and down in the space behind the seats 
of the members, apparently oblivious to the fact 
that hundreds of people were regarding him 
with amusement. 

Schuyler Colfax was a prime favorite with the 
members of the House, and with the newspa- 
permen. He had a youthful face and manner, 
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and was somewhat under the medium height. 
Colfax was versatile, indefatigably industrious, 
and was one of the readiest debaters on the 
Union side. He was light-haired and blue- 
eyed, and usually wore an expression so engag- 
ing and genial that unpleasant people sometimes 
called him “ Smiler” Colfax. Before he was 
elected Speaker, he was chairman of the House 
Committee on Post-Offices, and in that place 
he exercised a great influence in the readjust- 
ment of the mail service of the country after the 
secession of the Southern States. It is impos- 
sible for any one who knew Colfax intimately to 
recall his long and prosperous career as a public 
man without a pang of regret. As I have said, 
he was a general favorite, and his affability, his 
readiness to do a good turn for friend and foe 
alike, his skill and ability in parliamentary 
usages, commended him to the admiration and 
esteem of thousands of people. In an evil hour 
for him, his reputation was clouded, and his 
personality disappeared from public life. His 
manner as a presiding officer left something to 
be desired. He was too rapid to be dignified, 
and his devotion to the public business often 
betrayed him into neglect of the proprieties. 
Ben Perley Poore, the cynical observer of Con- 
gress, said that Colfax presided over the House 
“like an auctioneer”; and it was a cause of 
mortification to some that when the President's 
private secretary appeared at the door of the 
House with a message, he was invariably ad- 
dressed by the Speaker as “ Mr. Sekkertary.” 
Colfax was greatly beloved by his constituents, 
and was frequently honored with complimen- 
tary testimonials of his popularity. He was en- 
tertained at a banquet by the newspaper cor- 
respondents in Washington on his election to 
the Speakership, and, at another time, a hand- 
some service of silver was presented to him by 
his Indiana friends in Washington. 

No sketch of the House of Representatives 
of those days would be complete without a 
note concerning Thaddeus Morris, theSpeaker’s 
special page. When Mr. Orr, of South Caro- 
lina, was Speaker, he discovered in this young 
man, then a mere boy, a remarkable knowledge 
of parliamentary law combined with an extraor- 
dinary memory for names and dates. Orr at 
once attached Morris to the Speaker’s chair, 
where he kept his place until his death in March, 
1864. Probably few strangers ever noticed the 
tall, sim young man who leaned negligently 
on a corner of the Speaker’s marble desk, ap- 
parently but slightly interested in the proceed- 
ings of the House, but really regarding all that 
passed with the most watchful vigilance. The 
youngster kept track of the mazy confusion of 
business, and could disentangle for the some- 
times bewildered Speaker the most labyrinthine 
complication. Whenever a knotty question of 
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parliamentary law or precedence arose, Morris 
would solve the difficulty with amazing facil. 
ity. While the Speaker was addressing the 
House in a perfunctory way, stating the ques. 
tion at issue in orderto consume the time needed 
by Morris to gather his authorities, the young 
man would silently place before the Speaker ref. 
erence book after reference book, with chapter 
and verse duly marked, perhaps taken from the 
records of the earliest years of the government, 
and collated for use as precedents in just such 
a case as this under consideration. The mute 
prompter’s hand was the compass that enabled 
the tempest-tossed Speaker to steer clear of 
rocks and shoals on which he might have 
wrecked his reputation as a presiding officer, 
Morris’s death was a real loss to the House, but 
possibly some of the hair-splitting debaters, who 
had failed to trip the Speaker when they “rose 
to a question of order,” did not regard with un- 
mitigable grief the place left vacant at the cor- 
ner of the Speaker’s dais. 

In the Senate, of course, were many men 
whose names are as intimately connected with 
the history of those times as any in the House 
of Representatives. On the Republican side, 
Henry Wilson of Massachusetts was conspic- 
uous as the chairman of the Senate Military 
Committee. He was stout, florid, dark-haired, 
and of a portly figure. In manner he was en- 
tirely unlike his colleague, Mr. Sumner. Wil- 
son was rather loose and ramshackle in his 
manner of speech ; his enunciation was not dis 
tinct, his delivery was slipshod, and he was 
neither precise nor fortunate in his choice of 
words to express ideas. He impressed one asa 
man of great mental force not well schooled. 
Sumner, on the other hand, was a model of 
forensic elegance, scholarly culture, and preci- 
sion. His manner of statement was emphatic, 
even oracular—some of his unfriendly critics 
said he was dogmatic; and he spoke with a 
certain fastidiousness in the choice of language 
which provoked injurious comments. Speaking 
to me of these comments, which had reached 
his ears, Sumner once said that when he ad- 
dressed the Senate, even on matters of mere 
routine, he thought he ought to be as accurate 
and as fastidious as if he were engaged in high 
debate; and he cited an anecdote of Daniel 
Webster, who, when asked concerning his cus- 
tom of wearing his best and most elaborate 
dress on the public platform, reproachfully 
asked his interlocutor if he should not present 
his best thoughts, his best manner, his best garb, 
when he addressed his fellow-men. 

Wilson wasalways genial, conciliatory ; Sum- 
ner’s bearing was apt to be dictatorial and im- 
pressive, even on occasions of slight importance. 
Sumner’s figure was tall, well knit, and hand- 
some. He had a noble head, a profusion of 
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dark-brown hair, which was arranged with an 
appearance of studied negligence, and his pres- 
ence wasalways commanding and dignified. He 
was one of the few men whom visitors to the 
Senate galleries first asked to have pointed out 
for them. He affected a picturesque style of 
dress, wearing colors brighter than those which 
predominated in the senatorial togas of the pe- 
riod, His favorite costume was a brown coat and 
light waistcoat, lavender-colored or checked 
trousers, and shoes with English gaiters. His 
appearance in his seat in the Senate Chamber 
was studiously dignified. Heonce told me that 
he never allowed himself, even in the privacy 
of his own chamber, to fall into a position which 
he would not take in his chair in the Senate. 
“ Habit,” he said, “is everything.” This being 
repeated to jolly Senator Nesmith of Oregon, 
he said: “I wonder how Sumner would look 
in his night-shirt?” During the greater part 
of my stay in Washington, I occupied the rooms 
on New York Avenue which had previously 
been tenanted by Mr. Sumner. Mr. Gardner, 
theaged custodian of the house, whom we face- 
tiously dubbed “The Ancient,” once told me 
that his family always knew when Sumner was 
preparing to make a set speech in the Senate, 
weeks before it was known to the general pub- 
lic. In the rear of Sumner’s apartment was a 
gallery from which the interior of the rooms 
could be viewed. The younger members of 
the Gardner family, with a curiosity natural 
to youth, would be attracted by the sound of 
the senator’s magnificent voice rehearsing his 
speech, and from the gallery they could look 
inand see him before a pier-glass, fixed between 
the front windows, studying the effect of his 
gestures by the light of lamps placed at each 
side of the mirror. It is very likely that this en- 
tirely natural practice of the senator became 
known to his enemies, who magnified it as Sen- 
ator Butler of South Carolina did, sneeringly 
saying that “the senator from Massachusetts 
was in the habit of rehearsing his speeches be- 
fore a looking-glass, with a nigger holding a 
lamp on each side of him.” 

Sumner excelled all the men I have known 
in the art of extracting from others and using 
any fund of knowledge which they might have, 
and which could be made useful for his own 
purposes. He would graciously receive and 
entertain men whose experience or mental ac- 
quisitions could be utilized, and when he 
had, as it were, squeezed dry his prize, he 
would toss it aside with delightful abandon. A 
striking illustration of this habit came under 
my observation after I had left Washington 
and returned to California. Captain Bulkely, 
of the United States revenue marine service, 
then stationed in San Francisco, had had con- 
siderable experience in Alaska; and as the 
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purchase of that territory was then under con- 
sideration, he was called to Washington by the 
Treasury Department. Senator Sumner sent 
for him, and treated him with the most dis- 
tinguished consideration, inviting him to his 
house and showing him every possible atten- 
tion, while collecting the materials on which 
he conducted his noble and successful work to 
secure the confirmation of the treaty negoti- 
ated for the purchase of Alaska by Secretary 
Seward. I had given the captain a letter of 
introduction to the senator, at the same time 
warning him that he would be a “squeezed 
orange” when Sumner had done with him. 
Bulkely returned to San Francisco very much 
astonished that he had been a favorite guest 
for a few days at the senator’s house, and that 
Sumner had failed to recognize him when they 
subsequently met. 

“ Bluff Ben Wade” of Ohio, as he was fa- 
miliarly known to his friends and admirers, was 
one of the most notable figures in the Senate 
during the war times. He was in person the 
embodiment of the high qualities that he pos- 
sessed — manliness, courage, vehemence, and 
a certain bull-dog obduracy truly masterful. 
His figure was stout, sturdy, and muscular, 
a little above the medium height, and indica- 
tive of great physical endurance. His iron- 
gray hair, sharp bright eyes, and firm-set jaw 
were characteristic of the alert and combative 
statesman that he was. Nevertheless, Wade 
was a tender-hearted, gracious, and lovable 
man. His impatience with the apparent slug- 
gishness of Lincoln’s administration betrayed 
him into frequent exhibitions of bad temper, 
and his intense radicalism too often hurried him 
into complications with the more conservative 
Union politicians in Washington ; and he did 
not always extricate himself from these en- 
tanglements with credit to himself. 

William Pitt Fessenden of Maine was chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Finance dur- 
ing the greater part of the war, and before his 
translation to the chair of the Treasury De- 
partment, made vacant by the sudden resigna- 
tion of Secretary Chase. Fessenden was a tall, 
spare man, with angular features and figure, 
and a pale, intellectual face, from which the iron- 
gray hair was carefully brushed backward. His 
manner was cold, dry, and severe. His humor 
was acrid and biting. Remonstrating with a 
member of the House who had championed 
a bill for the abolition of the franking privi- 
lege, but who wanted it quietly strangled in 
the Senate, Fessenden grimly said: “‘ My dear 
fellow, you can’t make the reputation of a 
statesman with fourpence-ha’penny tricks like 
that.” Another politician —a gentleman from 
Nevada— approached Fessenden to secure his 
aid in putting through the Senate a bill appro- 
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priating money to establish a United States 
branch mint in Carson, Nevada. Among other 
arguments to move the senator’s objection that 
the Territory was too young and too small to 
amount to anything, the Nevada man said: 
“ All that the Territory needs to make it a good 
State is a little more water, and a little better 
society.” “That ’s all that hell wants,” was 
the Maine senator’s discouraging reply. 

“ Zack ” Chandler of Michigan, tall, satur- 
nine, at times grim and at times jocular, was 
one of the senators who attracted the attention 
of visitors to the Capitol; his bold and some- 
times reckless audacity, his perfect self-con- 
trol, and his wonderful familiarity with the ins 
and outs of politics, made him a most interest- 
ing personality in the Senate. 

Occasionally a cabinet minister would stray 
into the sacred precincts of the Senate, or 
Hooker, Burnside, or Meade would be seen 
sitting in the corner of the chamber consulting 
with Senator Wilson, or some other Republican 
leader identified with the conduct of the war. 
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SECRETARY SEWARD was slight and small in 


stature, light-haired, and oddly hostile to all 
attempts at taking his likeness. His manner 


in public was elegant and courtly, and he was 
one of the few men I ever knew in Washington 
who made a practice of bowing to apparent 
strangers who looked at him as if they knew 
who he was. He usually wore a dark-colored 
frock-coat and light trousers, and his figure was 


erect and alert. He was affable and courteous 
in address, and was seldom excited or outwardly 
ruffled. Like Lincoln, he was fond of good sto- 
ries, and he was himself a capital story-teller as 
well as a good smoker; and his cigars were fa- 
mous for theirhigh quality. Rightly or wrongly, 
he was popularly regarded as friendly to Mc- 
Clelian, and for that reason was disliked by Mrs. 
Lincoln, who would have been gladif the Presi- 
dent had put Mr. Seward out of the State De- 
partment, and put in his place Mr. Sumner, 
whom she greatly admired. 

Once I saw Secretary Seward engaged in a 
case before the United States Supreme Court. 
This was probably his only appearance before 
that tribunal during his term of office in the State 
Department. It was in the celebrated Albany 
bridge case, which had been carried over from a 
period before Mr. Seward’s appointment. His 
manner at that time was not impressive. He 
spoke with great deliberation, and he frequently 
fumbled with a big red silk handkerchief that 
lay on the table before him, and once in a while 
he blew a tremendous blast on his very large 
nose, as if he were in the habit of taking snuff. 

Secretary Stanton was not often seen outside 
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the War Department building. He apparently 
spent his days and nights in that musty old 
barrack. His customary position in his office 
was standing at a high, long desk, facing the 
principal entrance to the room, and open to 
all who had theright of audience; for he shunned 
every semblance of privacy in office. From 
that awful tribunal, so well remembered by all 
who had occasion to approach the great War 
Secretary on matters of public importance, were 
issued many orders of supreme moment. He 
was opinionated, almost immovable in his judg. 
ments, yet absolutely just when not led astray 
by his impetuous temper, as he was apt to be 
at times in the prodigious rush of official cares, 
Unlike nearly all his associates in the cabinet, 
Stanton was never accused of having any am- 
bitions for a higher place than his own. He 
lived in handsome style, entertained generously, 
and was desperately hated by the newspaper 
men, some of whom appeared to regard him 
as a fiend incarnate. Certainly, Stanton’s ter- 
rific earnestness in the prosecution of the war, 
and the maintenance of the discipline of the 
military service, made him regardless of many 
of the minor graces of life which might have 
endeared him to a generation of men who held 
him in the highest respect for his patriotism, 
great public services, and wonderful talent for 
administration. His spectacled face, with full 
black whiskers grizzled with gray, and a pecu- 
liar silvery streak on the chin, is familiar to 
thousands of Americans who have seen his por- 
trait on the paper currency of the nation. 
Lincoln appeared to have not only a great 
respect for Secretary Stanton’s abilities, but a 
certain diffidence about any attempt to thwart 
the Secretary in any way. I doubt very much 
if he ever said—as was reported of him—that 
he “had no influence with this administration,” 
the War Department being especially referred 
to; but I know that he disliked to contradict 
or interfere with the Secretary if it could be 
avoided. On more than one occasion, however, 
the Secretary’s iron will had to give way before 
a decisive order. An amusing, and yet striking, 
illustration of the qualities of mind of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary was afforded in the case of 
Captain T. T. Eckert, then superintendent of 
the military telegraph bureau that had been cre- 
ated in the War Department (and now president 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company). 
Captain Eckert was a man of indomitable in- 
dustry, an incessant worker, and he was so over- 
burdened with labor that he seldom left his 
quarters, where he was “ cribbed, cabined, and 
confined ” near the War Department building, 
even for needful rest and sleep. Much to Eck- 
ert’s amazement and chagrin, Captain Sanford, 
also attached to the military service as a spe- 
cial officer (and afterward well known as presi- 
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dent of an express company), was detailed to 
take his place as superintendent of the bureau. 
Captain Sanford was reluctant to displace Cap- 
tain Eckert, especially as he was not familiar 
with the practical working of the telegraph. 
Accordingly, Sanford took occasion to let 
Eckert know that he was to be displaced “ for 
neglect of duty,” by the order of the Secretary 
of War. An allegation so unjust wounded and 
surprised the hard-working and harassed offi- 
cer, who was conscious that he had done his 
full duty by the government. The upshot of 
the business was that Captain Eckert, after he 
had succeeded in sending in his resignation 
before his order of dismissal could reach him, 
was permitted to face the War Secretary for 
the first time since he had been on duty. It 
appeared that Captain Eckert had originally 
been ordered to report to General McClellan, 
and those orders had never been changed or 
revoked. Stanton had forgotten this, or did not 
know it; and he had charged to the remissness 
of Captain Eckert’s bureau the currency on the 
streets of Washington of military intelligence, 
which had really leaked out from McClellan’s 
headquarters. The Secretary learned for the 
first time, in reply to questions propounded by 
him with almost brutal sternness, that Captain 
Eckert’s orders required him to report to Gen- 
eral McClellan, and not to the Secretary of 
War, nor even to the President. While this 
harsh catechism was going on, the tall form of 
the President appeared in the doorway behind 
the captain, and Lincoln, lingering for a mo- 
ment as he entered, heard some portions of 
the talk. Then, striding forward, he cheerily 
addressed Eckert (who, by the way, had been 
appointed from Ohio) with, “‘ How now, my 
Buckeye friend, what ’s the trouble here?” 
When he was told that the captain was on the 
point of being discharged for neglect of duty, 
the President expressed his amazement, and 
said that he had long been in the habit of go- 
ing to Captain Eckert’s office for news from 
the front, for encouragement and comfort when 
he was anxious and depressed. He had gone 
there, he said, at all hours of the day and night, 
—two o’clock in the day, and two o’clock in the 
morning, at midday, daybreak, and sunrise,— 
and he had never found the captain absent 
from his post of duty; and that he should be 
guilty of neglect of duty was simply incredible. 
The grim Secretary relaxed his attitude of stern 
reproach, and Captain Eckert was directed to 
return to his post with the rank and pay of major, 
reporting thereafter to the Secretary and the 
President. In due course of time, Major Eckert 
was appointed Assistant Secretary of War, and 
before he resigned his commission at the close 
of the war, he bore the rank and title of brevet 
brigadier-general. It was this faithful officer, by 
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the way, who was chosen to carry to the Confed- 
erate commissioners at Hampton Roads, later 
in the war, the President’s reply to their ap- 
peal, before the President made up his mind, at 
Grant’s suggestion, to go there in person. Lin- 
coln’s arrival on the scene when the captain was 
“having it out” with the headstrong Secretary, 
was in the nature of a special providence. 
Captain Gustavus V. Fox, a man cast in 
the mold of the indefatigable Secretary of War, 
but agreeably affable and winning in his man- 
ner, was the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
and its informing spirit. Once the President 
requested me to go to the Navy Department, 
and see what could be done for a young friend 
of mine who had been in the army, and who 
desired to reénlist in the navy, in order to 
keep his promise not to go back into the 
military service. And as I was discussing the 
ways and means, the President said, “ Here, 
take this card to Captain Fox; Ae is the Navy 
Department.” Captain Fox, although a hard 
worker, was rotund and rosy, the very picture 
of a good liver who took life easy. But he was 
capable of performing prodigious feats of labor, 
and he wasa complete encyclopedia of facts and 
figures relating to the naval service and its col- 
lateral branches, and was ready to take up and 
dispose of any of the multitudinous details of the 
Navy Department at a moment’s notice. He 
was a marvelously self-poised and ready man, 
and he was the life and soul of the Department. 
Secretary Welles was not readily accessible 
to anybody, civilian or military, and his gentle 
and courteous manner, when he was reached, 
was most disappointing to the visitor. He ap- 
peared to be vague and shadowy. One ener- 
getic and business-like senator (Conness of 
California) was wont to declare that the Sec- 
retary did not have a tangible shape and that 
one’s arm could sweep through his form. It is 
hardly necessary to add that the Secretary of 
the Navy was disliked by the newspaper peo- 
ple, and that he suffered accordingly. One of 
the craft fancied that he saw in Mr. Welles’s face 
and profile a likeness to the ill-fated consort 
of Louis XVI., as she is painted by one of the 
Diisseldorf artists, on her way to execution. 
And “ Marie Antoinette” the Secretary was 
called by the irreverent newspaper men, who 
had a nickname for every public man. 
President Lincoln dearly loved a good story 
at the expense of any one of the dignitaries of 
the time, and he was accustomed to relate with 
much amusement a tale that was told of the 
Secretary of the Navy by one of the humorous 
scribes brought forth by the literary opportuni- 
ties of the war,— “Orpheus C. Kerr.” Thestory 
ran thata dyingsailor in one of the Washington 
hospitals said he was ready to go if he could see 
his old grandmother at home before he died ; and 
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the attendant at his bedside, being directed to 
ask Secretary Welles if he would personate that 
relative, the Secretary replied that he would doit 
with pleasure—but he was then busy examining 
a model of Noah’s ark with a view of introducing 
it into the United States Navy. One autumnal 
evening, while the President and his family were 
lingering at the Soldiers’ Home, near Wash- 
ington, where the summer had been passed, a 
little party from the city was being entertained. 
Among these was Mr. A T , of New 
Hampshire. The President, standing with his 
back to the fire and his legs spread apart, re- 
cited from memory the aforementioned inven- 
tion, appropriately illustrating it with gestures, 
much to the amusement of those present. When 
he had finished, he turned to me and said: 
“*N ow don’t let the Secretary know that I have 
been telling these stories on him ; for he would 
be dreadfully mortified if he knew it.” Prob- 
ably I showed some surprise and vexation at 
this implied and unmerited rebuke; and when 
we were preparing to retire for the night, the 
other visitors having departed, Lincoln took 
occasion to explain that he did not for a mo- 
ment suppose that I would violate any confi- 
dence, but he had used me as a friend to hit 
Mr. T , who, as he expressed it, was “a 


leaky vessel,” and might go away and tell all 


that he had heard, unless warned. 

Of the other members of the cabinet, At- 
torney-General Bates was a gentleman of the 
old school, short in stature, gray-haired, rather 
shy and reserved in manner, and not much 
seen in Washington society. Mr. Bates was 
of a philosophic turn of mind and a close ob- 
server of man and nature; and, when one had 
made his intimate acquaintance, he was found 
to be a most delightful talker. In his old-fash- 
ioned courtliness he resembled Mr. Seward. 
Montgomery Blair, Postmaster-General, was 
rated as the best-read man in Lincoln’s cabi- 
net, and he was well versed in literature an- 
cient and contemporaneous; but his manners 
were awkward and unattractive. In politics he 
was a restless mischief-maker, and, like his 
brother Frank, was apparently never so happy 
as when he was in hot water or was making 
water hot for others. He was the stormy pet- 
rel of the Lincoln administration. Although 
Caleb B. Smith of Indiana, Secretary of the 
Interior, was one of the original members of 
Lincoln’s cabinet, his immediate successor, 
John P. Usher, from the same State, is gener- 
ally regarded as the representative man in the 
Interior Department during that administra- 
tion: he held office from the time of Smith’s 
resignation in the autumn of 1862 to near the 
end of Lincoln’s life. Secretary Usher was 
a fair, florid, well-nourished and comfortable 
man, an able lawyer, a great worker, and gen- 
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erally accessible to the newspaper men, who for 
that reason always had a good word for the 
good-natured and kindly disposed Secretary 
of the Interior. This habit of the gentlemen of 
the press, who classed public men rather by 
their personal qualities than by their actual 
merits, appears to have survived the shock of 
war. 

During the time of his occupying the post 
of confidential military adviser to the Presi- 
dent, General Halleck had his office in the 
Winder building, near the War Department, 
and his residence was on Georgetown Heights, 
General Halleck’s figure was tall and well 
proportioned, though somewhat inclined to 
portliness. His face was exceedingly grave and 
saturnine, his complexion sallow and dark, and 
his habitual bearing was that of a man sure of 
himself and distrustful of everybody else. But 
in the privacy of his own house he could re- 
lax to geniality; he liked a good story, and 
could tell one with gusto. Halleck was a close 
student of human nature, and while his 
smoothly shaven face was acomplete mask for 
his own emotions and thoughts, his large dark 
penetrating eyes looked through one with 
searching thoroughness. It is not true that 
President Lincoln was ruled completely by 
General Halleck, as so many ill-informed peo- 
ple used to say. Lincoln liked to “ talk strat- 
egy” with Halleck, but was never very much 
under the general’s influence even in military 
matters. He had opinions of his own, and was 
often impatient with Halleck’s slowness and ex- 
treme caution. 

One evening in the early summer of 1863, 
just after the failure of the naval attack on Fort 
Sumter, the President asked me to go with 
him to Halleck’s headquarters for a chat with 
the general. Soon after our arrival, the Presi- 
dent and General Halleck fell into a discussion 
as to the possibility of landing a strong force 
of artillery and infantry on Morris Island, 
Charleston Harbor, under cover of the gun- 
boats, to codperate with the navy in an attack 
upon the rebel fortifications on Cummings 
Point. The President said he thought that Fort 
Sumter might be reduced in this way, and that, 
by gradual approaches, we could get within 
range of the city of Charleston. He illustrated 
his theory of gradual approaches by means of 
three or four lead-pencils and pen-handles, 
which he arranged in parallels, shifting them 
from time to time to show how, according to 
his notion of military strategy, our lines could 
be advanced in the desired direction. Halleck 
would not say that it was impracticable to 
land troops on the southeast end of the island, 
but he insisted that they could do nothing after 
they got there ; and he made a strong point of 
the statement that the strip of land between 
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Fort Wagner and the place of landing was so 
narrow that the zigzag parallel lines laid out 
by the President, according to scientific rules, 
could not be made. Assistant-Secretary Fox 
of the Navy Department came in during the 
conference, and the President appealed to him 
for his opinion. Captain Fox agreed with Lin- 
coln that the movement could be made, but 
whenever the President pressed this view upon 
Halleck, the general invariably replied: “If it 
were practicable it would have been done ; but 
the plan would be utterly futile for the reason 
that there is not room enough for the ap- 
proaches which must be made.” Halleck, al- 
though he treated the suggestions of Lincoln 
with great respect, evidently entertained pro- 
found contempt for his military knowledge. 
When we went away Lincoln (whose common- 
sense view Of the situation appeared to me, an 
amateur, to be sensible and feasible) expressed 
himself as discouraged with what he called 
«General Halleck’s habitual attitude of demur.” 

That night, as we walked back to the White 
House through the grounds between the War 
Department buildings and the house, I fan- 
cied that I saw in the misty moonlight a man 
dodging behind one of the trees. My heart 
fora moment stood still, but, as we passed in 
safety, I came to the conclusion that the dodg- 


ing figure was a creature of the imagination. 
Nevertheless, as I parted from the President at 
the door of the White House, I could not help 
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saying that I thought his going to and fro in 
the darkness of the night, as it was usually his 
custom, often alone and unattended, was dan- 
gerous recklessness. That night, in deference 
to his wife’s anxious appeal, he had provided 
himself with a thick oaken stick. He laughed 
as he showed me this slight weapon, and said, 
but with some seriousness : “ I long ago made 
up my mind that if anybody wants to kill me, 
he will do it. If I wore a shirt of mail, and 
kept myself surrounded by a body-guard, it 
would be all the same. There are a thousand 
ways of getting at a man, if it is desired that 
he should be killed. Besides, in this case, it 
seems to me the man who would come after 
me would be just as objectionable to my ene- 
mies—if I have any.” 

The oaken stick to which I have just re- 
ferred was fashioned from a bit of timber from 
one of the men-of-war sunk in the fight at 
Hampton Roads ; the ferule was an iron bolt 
from the rebel ram Merrimac, and another bolt 
from the JZonitor furnished the head of the 
cane. After Mr. Lincoln’s death, Mrs. Lincoln 
gave me the stick, which had been presented 
to the President by an officer of the navy. 
Subsequently, a careless friend to whom I had 
lent the relic broke the wood and lost the fer- 
ule; but the bolt-head from the A/onifor finally 
found its way to the museum of the United 
States Naval Academy, where it now rests 
secure. 


Noah Brooks. 
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LOUD-GLOOMED, the colorless, disheartened day 
Hath wept itself to death : the fitful wind, 
Upstarting wildly, like some haunted mind, 

Sweeps through the dripping thicket, and away 


Across the darkening fields. 


It fans the spray 


From huddling weeds that wintry storms unkind © 
Have stripped of leaf and bloom — sad ghosts, resigned, 
Trance-like, to buffetings and slow decay. 
The dull flame of the sunset, lingering still, 
Burns faint above the sodden dusk’s blurred rim: 
The landscape grows more featureless and dim, 
And stormy darkness surges round the hill. 
But well I love the wind and driving rain, ~ 
Which help me to forget my own heart’s pain. 


Robert Burns Wilson. 
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Good Government in New York. 


FAILURE on the part of the citizens of New York 
todrive Tammany Hall from power, after the reve- 
lations of corruption made in connection with the last 
election, and through the Legislative Committee and 
the police trials, and after a full understanding of the 
character of some of the appointments made by the 
present mayor, would renew the disgrace that this 
ignoble domination has brought not only upon the city 
and upon the nation, but upon republican institutions. 
All that can save Tammany from such a combination 
as would make its overthrow certain is a blind, unintel- 
ligent, and in this case well nigh criminal allegiance to 
the supposed interests of national parties. 

No good Democrat should be ignorant of the fact 
that Tammany Hall is a curse to the national party it 
pretends to serve, and sometimes does serve when it is 
clearly to its interest to do so, but to which it is a con- 
tinual reproach, and upon which it is a crushing bur- 
den,— almost as hard to bear as was the burden of 
slavery before the war. 

No good Republican should be so eager for local 
“spoils ” or partizan advantage as to refuse to strike 
hands with good men of the opposite party in undoing 
its old enemy,—or should refuse the opportunity of 
“driving into the open” that curse of local Republi- 
canism, the Tammany Republican. 

The campaign in the city of New York is not only 
against Tammany Hall, it is in favor of permanent 
reform in the separation of national from city politics. 
The banners of the Good Government Clubs have 
inscribed upon them the true motto of the campaign : 
“For the City.” It is a fight for a clean, intelligent, 
progressive government, not for the benefit of any 
machine, but for the benefit of the whole people. 

But the campaign, successful or unsuccessful, must 
not end with the election. Aside from the corruption 
in high places and low, the city is behind other great 
cities of the world in many details and devices of gov- 
ernment. This is the era of improved municipal ad- 
ministration, and while New York can make a good 
showing in some matters, in others it is at least twenty 
years behind the age. Even when “ Tammany meth- 
ods” have been rooted out, there will be need of end- 
less energyin the prosecution of greatly needed reforms. 


Congress and the Forestry Question. 


«Tr is an ill wind that blows nobody good,” and the 
recent tempests of flame which have raged in four or 
five States on the Canadian border, and which have ex- 
cited the sympathy of the civilized world, may have at 
least the good result of awakening Congress to the ne- 
cessity of better methods of guarding the national for- 
ests against the same danger. The indifference of the 
average legislator is to blame for the prolongation of 
many a public peril; but he is by no means obtuse or 
sordid, and we look forward with confidence to the ul- 
timate outcome of the present wide-spread interest in 
forest preservation. The national government, we be- 
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lieve, has little or no relation of ownership to the for. 
ests which have recently been destroyed ; but in this 
country the interplay of State and national legislation 
is so intimate that to enact measures of security for the 
public forests would be to influence favorably the policy 
of the States themselves. The fate of Minnesota, Wis. 
consin, and Michigan might, with slight change of 
conditions, have been the fate of other States— of even 
so humid a State as Washington, where by singular 
good fortune the town of Whatcom barely escaped de- 
struction by forest fires; and one has only to consult 
the records of the newspapers to note that the national 
forests also are continually being depleted by this ter. 
rible agency. Callous indeed would be the conscience 
of that senator or representative who, with the ob- 
ject-lesson of these disasters before him, could refuse 
favorable consideration to a bill for forest preservation 
bearing the stamp of expert scientific knowledge. The 
consideration and passage of such a measure at the 
December session are well nigh imperative. 

During the past year several events have given en- 
couragement to those who are solicitous as to the future 
of American forests. The placing of lumber on the free 
list, whatever its commercial effect may be, will be of 
extraordinary conservative value by reducing at once 
the timber-dealers’ temptation to indiscriminate cut- 
ting, and by insuring more careful management of the 
forests. Together with the recent calamity, it will fora 
time guarantee a more watchful activity in the preven- 
tion of fire. It is to be hoped that the great companies 
will now see the advantage of a systematic employment 
of belt lines for the localization of the danger. 

In the second place, we seem to have reached the end 
of our temporizing and shifty policy with reference to 
the Adirondack Reserve. Last spring the ruinous plan 
of cutting the twelve-inch timber, to which the Forest 
Commission had committed itself, met with successful 
opposition from a public-spirited official, State Engineer 
Campbell W. Adams, and hundreds of permits were thus 
nullified. More recently has Comptroller Roberts an- 
nounced the discovery of a wide-spread conspiracy to 
defraud the State and despoil the Reserve by illegal cut- 
ting, cancellation of tax sales, etc. These perils have 
aroused the State and caused the passage, by a unani- 
mous vote, of the amendment to the State constitution 
which, at the instance of the New York Board of Trade, 
was submitted tothe Albany Convention, prohibiting the 
sale or exchange of lands now acquired or to be acquired 
by the State within the lines of the Reserve, and pro- 
hibiting the cutting or sale of timber on such lands. 
Were the region involved the heart of a virgin forest in 
the Alleghanies, it would be unnecessary, and perhaps 
unwise, to resort to a constitutional amendment to pro- 
tect it; but in a region like the Adirondacks, where the 
soil is thin and poor, and the timber is already greatly 
depleted, and the greed of private gain is so reckless, it 
is the part of prudence and foresight to put beyond le- 
gal peradventure what is left of this great conservator 
of health and source of commercial prosperity to the 
whole State. It is not necessary that we should wait 
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until the Hudson and other rivers have lost, from the 
same cause, as many inches of depth as some of the 
German rivers, before we take the necessary steps for 
their preservation. Twenty years from now, when Na- 
ture shall have renewed herself in the Adirondacks, 
the amendment may safely be repealed; by that time, 
let us hope, we shall have a large body of educated 
foresters. It should be followed by a legislative appro- 
priation for the purchase or control of all lands neces- 
sary to the objects of the Reserve. 

Another point that has been gained is the defeat -— for 
who knows how many a time—of the assault upon the 
integrity of the Yellowstone Park, and the failure of a 
similar attempt to reduce the area of the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park before careful investigation of the reasons 
alleged. Congress will do well to search closely into all 
such measures for objects of private or corporate gain. 

A fourth source of encouragement is the general in- 
terest awakened among societies such as the Sierra 
Club, the National Geographical Society, and others, 
for the preservation of the Pacific, or Mount Rainier, 
Forest Reserve as anational park. The opening of this 
remarkable region — the home of some of the greatest 
glaciers south of the Canadian line — would add an- 
other to the points of interest in the far West accessible 
to the traveler. The chief reason for wishing success 
to this movement is the danger that unless the govern- 
ment undertake the management of this reserve on the 
same basis as the Yellowstone Park, there will be an 
overwhelming pressure from the State of Washington 
for its cession as a State park, with the probable fate of 
neglect which has visited the Yosemite valley under 
the unfortunate management of the State of California. 
It has come to be an axiom that State management of 
national property is inevitably loose and bad. 

Against these hopeful signs we have to face two re- 
grettable considerations: one, that the bill of Mr. Mc- 
Rae, Chairman of the House Committee on Public 
Lands, providing for a measure of better government 
for the forest reservations, has been the object of a suc- 
cessful filibustering opposition on the part of certain 
Western representatives, which is very much as if an 
infant should filibuster against its mother’s milk. The 
second and more important relates to the inaction of 
the United States government in the defense of the 
reserves already made—which is partly, we fear, 
supineness, and partly inability. The result has been 
that the incursions of sheep into the Sierra reserves 
have been unchecked, trustworthy accounts stating that 
during the past summer half a million sheep have been 
pastured on the Sierra Reserve in defiance of the “ pa- 
per bullets of the brain” which have been fulminated 
against them by the Secretary of the Interior. In this 
matter the secretary is almost helpless, since he has not, 
and cannot have, initial command of the army for the 
purpose of policing these reserves ; and there are, more- 
over, we believe, but two troops of cavalry assigned to 
California. It has been argued that this lack of ability 
to patrol should be a bar to further reservations until 
Congress shall have adopted some better measure of 
protection. With this view we do not agree. By the 
act of Congress of March 3, 1891, by which the Presi- 
dent is empowered to make reservations of non-agri- 
cultural lands of high altitude, the President has it 
within his power to do his country a lasting and mem- 
orable service by making extensive reservations, where 
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practicable, at the head waters of Western streams. 
These are not only a commercial necessity for the low- 
lands, under the present conditions, but are likely to 
become such more extensively as irrigation becomes an 
important industry in the arid West. Already there 
are signs of interstate contests as to the ownership of 
water flowing through adjacent States, and it is the part 
of patriotic wisdom to provide a national policy on this 
subject —a policy which it may not be too much to 
hope will reduce to a great extent the injury from spring 
floods in the Mississippi and other streams, and at the 
same time insure the conservation of the water higher 
up where it is needed. 

We have previously stated with some particular- 
ity the plan of Professor Charles S. Sargent, of Har- 
vard, for the management of the forest reserves already 
made and to be made. It contemplates the transfer of 
these reserves to the care of the War Department, and 
their supervision and management by army officers, to 
be educated in the principles of scientific forestry at 
West Point or elsewhere, the force of laborers to be 
employed to consist of a forest guard locally enlisted. 
The present Secretary of the Interior has expressed the 
opinion that this plan would be preferable to the pres- 
ent dual control, and the only alternative of which we 
have heard is that the reservations should be placed in 
charge of the Agricultural Department. Against this 
there are two objections: first, that the government 
would have to create an entirely new educational sys- 
tem instead of availing itself of the Military Academy ; 
and, secondly, that it would necessitate a large force of 
civil servants, which, until the complete adoption of the 
merit system, it would be the part of good citizenship 
to avoid. It is very much to be hoped that Mr. Sar- 
gent’s plan will receive the favorable consideration of 
Congress at its coming session. It has already been 
indorsed by the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and by the Irrigation Congress. 


What is the Referendum ? 


DISSATISFACTION with the working of our State legis- 
latures is leading to a demand in many parts of the coun- 
try for the adoption into general practice of the Swiss 
referendum. It is urged by the advocates of this change 
that if the opinion of the people can be obtained in ap- 
proval or disapproval of the acts of the legislature, we 
shall be certain of defeating many pernicious measures, 
and of aiding in the enactment of many desirable ones. 
In order to enable our readers to judge for themselves 
as to the probabilities of these results being obtained 
through this instrumentality, we will sketch briefly the 
history of the referendum and its results in practice. 

There are in Switzerland two varieties of referendum, 
one called the obligatory, and the other the facultative 
or optional. The first applies to all amendments to the 
federal constitution, requiring that these must all be 
submitted to the popular vote for ratification. The sec- 
ond requires that all laws and acts of a general nature 
shall be submitted for popular approval whenever 30,- 
000 voters or eight cantons petition to have it done. 
Though the cantons never petition, the people avail 
themselves of the privilege so freely that during the 
twenty years in which the law has been in force they 
have had the referendum applied to an average of one 
eighth of all the laws passed. Only a third of those thus 
submitted have secured popular approval. 
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We have been speaking thus far of the referendum 
in federal matters. In the cantons, which are similar 
to our States, the two forms of referendum are used in 
relation to cantonal measures. In all the obligatory 
form applies to constitutional changes; in about half 
of them the same form applies to all cantonal laws, 
and in the other half the optional form alone is used. 
The general results vary in the different cantons. In 
those having the obligatory form, the proportion of 
laws rejected ranges from a quarter to a half. In can- 
tons having the optional referendum alone, experience 
shows that the people seldom avail themselves of it. 

One curious fact about the working of the referendum 
in Switzerland is that labor laws, or measures designed 
to benefit the condition of the working-classes, are very 
likely to be rejected. A signal instance of this kind 
occurred in June last, when a vote was taken on a pro- 
posal to insert in the constitution a provision affirming 
the right of every male citizen to employment. It was 
rejected by a vote of 300,000 to 85,000. Formerly sim- 
ilar results had been recorded in the cantons. In one 
of them, the industrial canton of Zurich, a law was re- 
jected which reduced the hours of work in factories 
and gave protection to the women and children em- 
ployed in them. The same canton also rejected a fac- 
tory law, a law providing for the compulsory insurance 
of workmen and regulating their relations with their 
employers, and a law giving daughters an equal inheri- 
tance with sons in the estates of their parents. Laws 
involving an expenditure of money are almost invaria- 
bly rejected. It was the custom at one time in some 
of the cantons to submit the appropriation bills to the 
popular vote; but as these were rejected several times 
in succession, it was found to be impossible to carry on 
the government, and the practice had to be abandoned. 
In all cases the vote cast under a referendum is much 
smaller than that cast at elections, rarely much exceed- 
ing half the full electorate. In many instances laws fail 
to be approved because a majority of the citizens have 
not voted upon them. Political or party considerations 
do not enter into the referendum decisions, and the 
consequence is that a party is seldom held to account 
at the polls for its conduct in the legislature. Indeed, 
the effect of the referendum is to diminish party feel- 
ing, do away with party policies, and lessen the prom- 
inence and importance of individuals. The division 
of responsibility between the legislature and the people 
has the natural effect of making the legislators compla- 
cent about the passage of doubtful laws, since they 
may trust to the people to reject them if they are not 
wanted. 

In this country the referendum principle has been 
applied to nearly all constitutional changes, both na- 
tional and State, since the early days of the national ex- 
istence. The first constitution of the State of New 
York went into operation after having been drawn by 
a convention in 1777, without being submitted to the 
people; and the same thing occurred in Virginia, and 
probably other States, when State governments were 
first established and the population was small. In 
1890 the convention which drafted the new constitu- 
tion for Mississippi, declared it adopted without sub- 
mitting it to the people; but this is the only case of the 
kind in this country since the Civil War at least. The 
referendum principle has been extended in various 
States and at various times to such questions as the lo- 
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cation of a State capital, and laws providing for the ex. 
penditure of large sums of money, or the loaning of a 
city’s credit, have been conditioned upon popular ap- 
proval. This was done at Albany last spring, in a 
bill authorizing the building with public money of 
a new rapid-transit system in New York city, 

The general proposition to apply the referendum to 
all laws passed by the legislature, under conditions sim. 
ilar to those observed in Switzerland, is a much more 
serious matter. We are a much larger nation than Swit. 
zerland, which altogether is scarcely larger than half 
the State of New York, and our volume of legislation, 
State and national, is enormously greater. The propo. 
sition amounts practically to one for the abandonment of 
representative government and a return to pure democ. 
racy, or government by town meeting. The objection 
to this change, from a constitutional point of view, has 
been clearly and forcibly stated by the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, in a decision upon the constitutionality 
of an act granting suffrage to women conditional upon 
the ratification of the act by the people. Summed up 
briefly, the decision of the court was that our govern- 
ment consists of distinct bodies, legislative, executive, 
and judicial, and that it is not consistent with this form 
of government that these powers should be delegated. 
The governor ought not to pardon a convict on condi- 
tion that the people ratify his act; the judges ought not 
to put a certain construction on the law on condition 
that the people approve it; the legislature ought in 
like manner to be solely responsible for the laws it 
passes, otherwise it might make all its acts conditional 
upon popular approval, and we should find ourselves 
trying to carry on government under a pure democracy, 
Similar decisions have been made by the New York 
Court of Appeals, Chief Justice Ruggles saying in one 
of them, in 1853: “I regard it as an unwise and un- 
sound policy, calculated to lead to loose and improvi- 
dent legislation, and to take away from the legislator 
all just sense of his high and enduring responsibility 
to his constituents and to posterity, by shifting that 
responsibility upon others.” 

There can be no question that where the number of 
citizens is small, representative government is unneces- 
sary, and direct government by the people is the easi- 
est and best form. But representative government is 
the outgrowth and sequel of direct government, com- 
ing into existence as a necessity when the number of 
citizens has become great. Toadopt the referendum un- 
der representative government is to hand back to the 
people certain powers which they have delegated, and 
to revert to the problem of direct legislation by a democ- 
racy—a problem which was abandoned as unsolva- 
ble when representative government was established. 
This proposition to retrace our steps in government is 
largely due to the distrust and dissatisfaction with mod- 
ern legislators which exist in all parts of the country; 
but it is doubtful if we should improve the quality of 
our legislators by relieving them of full responsibility 
for their acts. The chances are that we should get a 
more inferior quality still. The direct, logical, and sure 
remedy is at hand. Representative government does 
not need to be abandoned, but to be put into the hands 
of better men. If all citizens will do their duty, and 
see to it that only fit men are sent to the legislature, 
we shall be in no need of the referendum or any other 
reversion to primitive governmental methods to save us 
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from the consequences of our own indifference and 
neglect of civic duties. 


Free Art in America at Last. 


For many years the fight for free art has been con- 
tinuously urged by American artists, and by those 
who are especially interested in the artistic and intel- 
lectual advancement of the United States, and sensitive 
concerning the fair fame of their country in the sister- 
hood of civilized nations. At last the battle has been 
won, and won decisively, by the united votes of the 
most intelligent members of both parties in Congress. 

In this successful “ campaign of education ” the ar- 
tists have taken a leading part, and their persistence, 
the cogency of their arguments, the good spirit and 
devotion shown by them, the breadth and loftiness of 
the views promulgated, all are worthy of the highest 
praise. 

It is necessary, also, to note the response of con- 
gressmen in this case to right ideas lucidly expressed 
and disinterestedly advocated ; and the hopeful citizen 
of the republic has a right to take new courage when 
he is able to add so enlightened a measure to the 
gratifying list of lately accomplished reforms. Many 
not old have seen, among other reforms, slavery and 
the slave-trade extinguished, polygamy crushed out, 
civil-service rules enacted and continually extended, 
our ballot laws improved, international literary piracy 
abolished, and now the barbarous tax on painting and 
sculpture not reduced, but wiped out! Moreover, the 
same Congress that has given us free art has estab- 
lished the Federal Civil-service Commission on a 
firmer basis than ever, by legislation which the leading 
advocates of the merit system declare to be almost as 
important as the original law creating the commission. 


No one can say that American artists are afraid of 
competition, This new and generous legislation should 
put a new spirit into them, and should be a fresh rea- 
son for the complete removal of that neglect from which 
they have at times seemed strangely to suffer among 
their own people. 


The Pictorial Side of the Life of Napoleon. 


THE CENTURY’S series of “ Battles and Leaders of 
the Civil War ”’ was the record of a military struggle 
waged by communities at the time virtually without 
art; the “ Life of Napoleon” now appearing in THE 
CENTURY is the record of wars engaged in by the most 
artistic ofall modern nations. The Art Department of 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE had a difficult task to make 
attractive the art side of the American war series, and 
the degree of success met with was all the more cred- 
itable from the obstacles encountered. 

In the Napoleon series, on the other hand, the op- 
portunity is unprecedented, and this series should 
prove artistically, in many respects, the most splendid 
papers of a historical character yet published in a 
periodical. 

In the preparation of these illustrations, it is possi- 
ble to draw upon the most desirable of the portraits 
and pictures made at the time, and upon the rich stores 
of French military art subsequently accumulated, and 
use can be made of the accomplished pencils of living 
military and other artists of France and America; and 
as the scene moves from country to country and from 
period to period,—the panorama meantime decorated 
by a brilliant multitude of historical characters,— there 
should be no lack of variety in the story as told in the 
gallery of pictures which, from month to month, will 
illuminate the narrative. 
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Sloane’s ‘“ Napoleon.”’ 


Tis almost as difficult to enumerate the qualifications 

requisite for a biographer of Napoleon, as it is to 
make a fair estimate of Napoleon himself. It is not 
simply necessary that he should be impartial and well 
informed ; he must be able to penetrate the motive and 
weigh the worth of the most conflicting testimony, to 
unravel the most intricate web of illusion and of de- 
traction ever woven about a human character and ca- 
reer. It is not enough that he should be familiar with 
the historical forces playing about Napoleon, and those 
which he set in motion, with the events that shaped or 
determined his career, but he must be used to study and 
make allowances for the surprises in human nature. 

The time has not yet come when we can expect 
a perfectly unprejudiced life of Napoleon from either a 
Frenchman or an Englishman. The tremendous pas- 
sions of the Revolutionary era still survive on both sides 
of the Channel. It is not historical knowledge or scien- 
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tific method that is lacking in either case, but cosmo- 
politan impartiality. An American, who inherits Eng- 
lish traditions and French sympathies, and is removed 
in space of time far enough to enjoy an undisturbed per- 
spective, has a better chance of success. The Ameri- 
can author of the present life has, to my mind, special 
qualifications for his great task. 

William Mulligan Sloane is of Scotch Presbyterian 
stock, and was born in Richmond, Ohio, Nov. 12, 1850. 
He was graduated at Columbia College in 1868, and 
for some years taught Latin and Greek in the Newell 
Institute at Pittsburg, where his father (James Renwick 
Wilson Sloane) was pastor of a Presbyterian church. 
In 1872 he went abroad to pursue his studies in Ger- 
many, and attended lectures at the universities of Berlin 
and of Leipsic. At this time his attention was principally 
turned to Oriental studies, and it was at Leipsic in 1876 
that he took his Ph. D., his theme being “ Arabic Po- 
etry before the time of Mahomet,” with metrical ver- 
sions. While in Berlin he was for a time attached 
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to the American legation, as private secretary to Mr. 
Bancroft, and gained large practical experience in re- 
search and methods, as the historian’s assistant in the 
tenth volume of the “ History of the United States.” 
During his residence abroad he made himself master 
of German and French, and through his connection 
with the legation he obtained a large insight into for- 
eign social and political life. 

When he returned to America in 1877, although he 
had a powerful impulse toward metaphysics and his- 
tory, his chosen field was Oriental languages, and he 
went to Princeton in some expectation of making use 
of his Arabic and Hebrew. But as there was little call 
for his services in either, he became an instructor, and 
shortly after the professor, in Latin. In the reorgan- 
ization of Princeton in 1883 upon a broader basis, he 
took the chair of professor of the philosophy of his- 
tory, in which he at once distinguished himself as a 
most brilliant and inspiring lecturer. His scheme of 
philosophical exposition included universal history, but 
he brought this philosophy to bear chiefly upon mod- 
ern times, and lectured especially on the English, Amer- 
ican, and French revolutions. The only published 
result of this work is a successful volume devoted to our 
period of the French war and the revolution, which 
has received the highest critical indorsement for its 
philosophic interpretation of causes and events. In his 
connection with Princeton he has been recognized as 
one of the chief forces in the new era of the college. 

Before he conceived the idea of writing the life of 
Napoleon, he had, by repeated and sometimes pro- 
tracted visits to France, and residence in the provinces 
and in Paris, become familiar with French life and char- 
acter, and had given much study to the French educa- 
tional system. It was probably through his intimacy 
with M. Taine that his attention was finally directed to 
this work, and that he was given uncommon opportu- 
nities for investigation. I have heard that M. Taine said 
of him that “he knew France better than any other 
foreigner he had ever met.” 

With his accustomed thoroughness, industry, and 
vigor, he threw himself into the long preparation 
needed for this work. He had access to the archives 
of the French Foreign Office (the only ones not hereto- 
fore thoroughly studied), to papers examined, indeed, 
by no one so fully before, except by Lanfrey. His 
study of these papers was particularly concerned with 
the two obscure periods — the beginning and the end 
of Napoleon’s career. He has also investigated docu- 
ments little used, and in some cases little known, in 
Florence and in the British Museum. 

But he has not contented himself with the litera- 
ture or the written records of the subject. He has 
traveled more or less over Napoleonic ground, and 
made himself familiar, to a considerable extent, with 
the fields of the emperor’s combinations, and victories, 
and defeats. 

Aside from Professor Sloane’s historical learning 
and power of investigation, I think I should put his fit- 
ness for this work upon his knowledge of the world, 
and his combination of openness of mind to new ideas 
with conservative habits of thought. He sees clearly 
and far, but he is little subject to illusions. It is rare 
also that so excellent and trained a scholar is so much 
a man of the world, so interested in whatever is vital, or 
simply entertaining, in social and political life, so well 
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informed of what is going on around him. This kee, 
sense of life, with his stores of information and exper. 
ence, his dialectic power, his dramatic force of narrative, 
and his charm of expression, makes him equally we. 
come in the club and the drawing-room. I mentig, 
these various qualities that seem to me desirable in one 
who attempts to interpret the character and career of 


Napoleon. 
Charles Dudley Warner, 


A Coincidence in Napoleon's Life. 


THE facsimile of the last page of Bonaparte’s exercise. 
book at school [printed on page 19] is one of the most 
curious human documents, to use a current phrase, that 
it would perhaps be possible to find. It treats of the 
youth of the great Napoleon. A mine of unexplored 
documents full of curious revelations has come down 
to us — documents, be it well observed, that are authen. 
tic and above all suspicion. During the Consulate, 
Napoleon, who already saw himself in history, as he 
said later at St. Helena, was mindful to place in safety 
all the papers that referred to his youth. He put them 
in a large official envelop on which were placed the 
words: “Correspondance avec le premier consul.” 
This inscription he canceled with his own hand, to 
substitute the words: “ A remettre au Cardinal Fesch, 
seul.”” The envelop, which was wrapped in paper 
ruled in colored squares and fastened with a large 
seal of red wax, on which can still be seen the impress 
of the imperial eagle, remained in the hands of the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Lyons until 1839, the year in 
which the prelate died. The envelop survived the 
glorious fortunes of the Empire and the Restoration, 
and, after having passed into the hands of various 
owners, fell into those of Guglielmo Libri, an Italian 
who had extraordinary honors and favors showered on 
him in France, where he rose to be professor of mathe- 
matics at the Sorbonne, and in which country he also 
wrote his celebrated “ Histoire des Sciences Mathé- 
matiques.”’ He closed his brilliant career in obscurity, 
under the accusation of having collected with too great 
zeal documents and codices from French libraries that 
had been given over to him to inspect. Libri sold these 
precious documents, together with his valuable library, 
to Lord Ashburnham. After the latter’s death his library 
was disposed of, partly in England, partly in Italy, and 
partly in France. The Napoleonic documents were in- 
cluded in the lot which were acquired by the Italian 
government in 1884, for the sum of 585,000 francs, 
and which now, together with other codices of great 
value, are preserved in the historical and monumental 
Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana, Florence, where the 
curious document is exposed, under a glass case, to 
public view in the new and splendid exhibition room 
devoted to manuscript treasures. 

Bonaparte was never a literary man, or even a cor- 
rect writer. French orthography ever remained a great 
mystery to him, and the desire to hide this lacuna 
caused him to employ an undecipherable calligraphy 
well adapted to cover his orthographical defects. It 
is said, in connéction with this, that in the early days 
of the Empire a man of very modest aspect presented 
himself before the emperor. 

** Who are you? ” asked Napoleon. 

“Sire, | had the honor at Brienne for fifteen months 
to give writing-lessons to your Majesty.” 
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«You turned out a nice pupil,’’ said the emperor, 
with vivacity. “I congratulate you on your success.” 

But nevertheless he conferred a pension upon his 
old master. 

Among other documents we find in one of his copy- 
books, made of hand-made paper of a bluish hue, ex- 
tracts from the French budget in conformity with 
Necker’s famous report, extracts of opinions taken 
from the journals and other public papers, and criti- 
cisms on various personages of the period. At the close 
are several geographical-statistical minutes. 

The document referred to at the beginning of this 
letter is from an-early copy-book devoted to the “ Pos- 
sessions des Anglais,’ and ending abruptly in this 
wise : “ Cabo Corso en Guinée, chateau assez fort. A 
cété est le Fort Royal, défendu par 16 piéces de canon. 
Sainte Héléne, petite ile.” 

Strange, truly strange, is this document, that causes 
the beholder to meditate and to shudder. Libri drew 
attention to it in an article published in the “ Revue des 
Deux Mondes”’ in 1842; but as no one had seen the 
autograph, it was held to be one of those tales which 
grow up around great names for the benefit of the 
makers of biographical dictionaries. The authentic 
document helps to strengthen the belief of those who 
hold that a mysterious fatality hung about the destiny 
of this great man, who as a mere lad at school, when 
summing up the geography of that world which seemed 
narrow to his ambition, obstinately studied all that 
bore on England, the great adversary of his fortune, 
plunged into the history of the Arabs and the Egyp- 
tians, stopped at the Pyramids, halted at Venice to 
scrutinize and condemn its odious policy, took acursory 
survey of India, which he dreamed of conquering, and 
then fell with broken wing on that little island of St. 
Helena, where his genius, like that of Prometheus, was 
nailed to the rock. 

Guido Biagi, 


Librarian of the Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana. 


The Government of Cities. 


MucH attention has been turned of late upon the 
weak point of our political system — the government 
of cities. The experiments made in Brooklyn, Philadel- 
phia, and other cities, with a concentrated and respon- 
sible executive, and the attempts made in Nashville and 
elsewhere to govern by means of triumvirates or other 
hydra-headed executives, show that the public mind is 
at work upon the problem. It is evident that the ten- 
dency of intelligent public opinion is in the direction 
of the centralization of executive power and responsi- 
bility, and away from the device of legislative boards 
and commissions, so much resorted to in years past. 
This isa sign that the truth is dawning upon the pros- 
perous citizens that they must take into their own 
hands the business of governing their cities. Hitherto 
they have been fain to pass by on the other side while 
the thieves were plundering the treasury; or else, 
when the case grew desperate, they rushed to the capi- 
tal and begged the legislature to turn the old gang out 
and put a new gang into power. They are beginning 
to comprehend that it is vain to trust in legislatures ; 
and that the gods, ina republic, will help to govern no 
community that will not govern itself. 

When the principle of home rule is once fixed upon, 
the principle of responsible government seems to be 
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a logical sequence. The Brooklyn model is attracting 
much attention in some of the ring-ridden municipali- 
ties,and many cities are framing charters upon this 
plan. In the mean time the students of political science 
have been making careful investigation of the methods 
employed by European cities. The organization of Glas- 
gow, of Birmingham, of London, has been minutely 
described ; and the contrast between the framework of 
government in these cities and that which is commend- 
ing itself to municipal reformers in this country excites 
some surprise. It is notable that the English cities, 
instead of centralizing authority, distribute it widely. 
The city council is the supreme power; the executive 
officers are committees or appointees of the council. 
In this respect the English municipalities follow the 
analogy of their Parliament. In Glasgow the council 
is composed of fifty men, and in Birmingham of forty- 
eight. The different departments in the latter city are in 
charge of committees of the council, sixteen of them, 
consisting of eight members each. A committee of 
eight supervises the public works, a committee of eight 
appoints and governs the police, andso on. The Amer- 
ican municipal reformer is confounded by this revela- 
tion. He has learned to think that such a distribution 
of executive power is the device of feebleness and cor- 
ruption: the history of his own continent is contra- 
dicted by the experience of the other. 

The contradiction is not, after all, so pointed as it 
seems. The committees of council in the English mu- 
nicipalities, appointed by the council, responsible to 
the council, reporting all their action to the governing 
body, and submitting to its constant supervision, are 
of a very different complexion from those boards and 
commissions to which the work of the cities of this 
community has been farmed out by acts of the legis- 
lature. And the council itself, in Birmingham, Glas- 
gow, or Berlin, is something the like of which we are 
not wont to see in republican America. For some 
reason or other, the best men of those European cities 
readily accept seats in the city councils. The half-hun- 
dred rulers of the great British towns are men of char- 
acter, of intelligence, of experience. There seems to 
be no suspicion that they are serving their own inter- 
ests in these positions ; it even appears to be supposed 
that a man who was suspected of this selfishness 
would find his political career cut short. There is a 
measure of municipal patriotism in these English bor- 
oughs to which republican America has not attained. 
The wealthy and intelligent citizens of the great Euro- 
pean towns are, no doubt, to be commiserated. They 
are not getting rich nearly so fast as our own plutocrats ; 
they know less about organizing real-estate booms and 
continental combines ; they must have much less time 
and money to spend upon their own diversions ; but this 
crumb of compensation is theirs: they have the satis- 
faction of knowing that their cities are well and eco- 
nomically governed, and that though their individual 
fortunes are growing much less rapidly than those of 
their republican neighbors, the safety and peace and wel- 
fare of the communities in which they live are much 
more effectually secured. It is a small satisfaction, of 
course, compared with that which is derived from the 
colossal egoisms of our own financial booms, but the 
subjects of effete monarchies may find it worth some 
labor and sacrifice. 

To be entirely candid one must admit that an addi- 
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tional reason for the superiority of the European city 
councils is found in the limitation of the municipal 
suffrage. Householders, whether male or female, whose 
taxes are all paid, vote for municipal councilors in 
Glasgow and Birmingham. There are slight exceptions, 
but this is the general rule. This cuts off at once a 
large class of irresponsible persons, unmarried young 
men who have no stake in the welfare of the commu- 
nity. The non-payment of rates also reduces the vot- 
ing-lists. “ The better class of working-men in Glas- 
gow,” says Dr. Shaw, “ of course pay their rates, take 
an active interest in public affairs, and do not fail 
to vote. But there is a very large population of the 
degraded poor which does not, in fact, participate 
in elections, and is not of the slightest service to 
‘ward politicians’—a genus which, by the way, is 
rarely found in British cities. What I may call the 
self-disfranchisement of the slums is an important con- 
sideration in Glasgow’s municipal government.” Be- 
sides, these cities permit the owners or renters of busi- 
ness places to vote in municipal elections, even though 
they do not reside in the city, if their homes are within 
seven miles of the corporation limits. What a change 
would be made in the complexion of the voting-lists of 
New York if all the business men and professional 
men who occupy stores or offices in the city, but who 
reside on Long Island -or Staten Island, or on the Jer- 
sey shore, or in the Westchester suburbs, within seven 
miles of the corporation boundaries, were permitted 
to vote in the municipal elections! Those effete 


monarchies, with their confused notions respecting the 
supremacy of the slums, recognize the right of such 


persons to take part in the government of cities. It is 
evident that with the municipal franchise thus regu- 
lated, it would be much easier to secure the services 
in the governing body of such men as we find in the 
British municipal councils. The demand of the voters 
would be imperative. And when such men are ready 
to assume these responsibilities, the problem of muni- 
cipal government is practically solved. Any city on 
this continent could safely intrust its affairs to fifty of 
its best citizens, and let them manage the administra- 
tion to suit themselves. 

There is no prospect, however, that we shall secure 
the services of such men in the councils of our Ameri- 
can cities. Our men of substance and intelligence are too 
busy with their own personal affairs to take upon them- 
selves these burdens. And it is doubtful if, with the suf- 
frage in its present form, they could be elected if they 
would serve. The irresponsible classes are naturally 
averse to putting the power into the hands of the re- 
sponsible classes; and the absurd extension of party 
politics into municipal elections gives to the irresponsi- 
ble classes the balance of power. It seems, therefore, 
that the English plan is not adapted to the present con- 
dition of American cities. When the constituency is 
highly intelligent and virtuous, the administrative power 
may with safety be widely distributed; when the charac- 
ter of the voting population is greatly degraded by the 
admission to the suffrage of vast masses of ignorant and 
disorderly persons, the policy of concentration is wiser. 
The American municipal reformers are not mistaken in 
thinking that the Brooklyn plan is better suited to the 
needs of our cities at the present time. 

The Brooklyn plan puts the executive power into the 
hands of the mayor, and holds him responsible for the 
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whole administration. He appoints, without confirm. 
tion, the heads of all departments, and they are direcily 
responsible to him, as he is to the people. The heads 
of departments are his cabinet, and they go out of office 
with him. The people can, therefore, through the mayor, 
who is chosen for a short term, reach directly and effec. 
tively the whole field of executive authority ; their hand 
can be laid at the first election upon every departmen 
of the government. The mayor can secure the popy. 
lar approval only by holding all his subordinates to, 
strict account. They are his appointees, and he is re. 
sponsible to the people for their conduct. 

Tt sometimes seems to be regarded.as some sacrifice 
of popular sovereignty to commit so much power to one 
man. It is said to be the setting up of a dictatorship, 
But why is it any more a sacrifice of popular sovereignty 
to commit the executive power to one man, than to com. 
mit it to twenty men? If the people give it away, it 
passes out of their hands as truly if twenty men have 
it as if one man has it. The people are no more di- 
vested of their power under one executive than they 
are under twenty executives. But they do not truly di- 
vest themselves of their power ; they loan it or delegate 
it. Those into whose hands it passes are their agents 
or representatives. And if they put it into the hands 
of one man, he is their representative as really as the 
twenty men, and can be made to feel his responsibility 
to them far more keenly than the twenty could be made 
to feel it. 

The fact that a bad man could do great harm with 
so much power is often urged as a reason for withholi- 
ing it. This is true; but it does not seem to be consid- 
ered that twenty bad men might do considerable harm 
also. 

There are two fundamental assumptions to the one 
or the other of which all our governmental machinery 
must be adjusted. We may assume that municipal ex- 
ecutives are likely to do more harm than good with the 
power intrusted to them. On this assumption we shall 
give them as little power as possible. We shall say to 
them, in effect, “ We know that you are rascals, and that 
you are sure to abuse power, therefore we have tied 
you up with all manner of restrictions ; we have tried 
to put it beyond your power to do much mischief.” 
This is not an inspiring summons; the official is apt to 
take it as his warrant to do what mischief he can. Of 
course he finds it quite impossible to act effectively 
in the public interest; from that obligation he feels 
himself absolved ; in depriving him of the power to do 
harm, the power to protect the community and to pro- 
mote its welfare is also taken away. This is the logic 
of despair as applied to popular government ; but it is 
to this pessimistic standard that our governmental pol- 
icy has been largely adjusted. 

On the other hand, we may assume that the munici- 
pal executive is likely to do more good than harm with 
the power intrusted to him; that his function is to be 
“the minister of God for good” to the community 
which thus delegates to him its sovereignty. We may 
assume that men can be found who will take this view 
of public office and act accordingly. If this is our assump- 
tion, we shall wish to give them the power that they 
will need for the execution of such righteous and pa- 
triotic purposes. 

It would be well if every community would soberly 
face the fact that its municipal government must be 
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founded on one of these two assumptions. Either in- 
yolves some risk: which involves the greater risk? Is 
the logic of despair or the logic of confidence the better 
basis for popular institutions? Your representative 
may be arascal; is it best to assume that he will be a 
rascal, and grade our government down to that assump- 
tion, or to make the contrary assumption ? 

If, however, the people assume that their representa- 
tives will be capable and trustworthy men, they must 
at the same time assume the responsibility of electing 
such men. Faith is better than despair, but faith with- 
out works is dead, being alone. The best municipal 
machinery in the world will never release the citizen 
from his political obligations. 


Washington Gladden. 
Old Dutch Masters. 


BARTHOLOMEUS VAN DER HELST. (1613-1670.) 


VAN DER HELST was one of the most distinguished 
of the Dutch portrait-painters of his time. He was 
born at Haarlem about 1613, and removed while young 
to Amsterdam, where he married in 1636, and where 
he died in 1670. His teacher is supposed to have been 
Nicolas Elias, an eminent,master in the art of portrait- 
ure; it is also thought that he was instructed by Franz 
Hals. More than this is not known of his life. He 
flourished at a time when Rembrandt ceased to be un- 
derstood. He captivated by a surprising realism of 
treatment and a living individuality of character in his 
heads, to which was added a naturalistic coloring, un- 
disturbed by any conscientious scruples of chiaroscuro. 
lo understand him in relation to Rembrandt one should 
see him at the Ryks Museum, Amsterdam, where, in the 
Rembrandt Sala, are two of his largest and finest works 
hung on either side of the “ Night-Watch.” These 
are corporation pictures, representing assemblages of 
military officers, all life-size. One of these great can- 
vases, called the “ Schuttersmaaltyd,” represents a ban- 
quet given by a company of the civic guard wf Amster- 
dam, in commemoration of the peace of Westphalia in 
1648, at which the Spanish ambassador is present. It 
was of this painting that Sir Joshua Reynolds said, 
“This is perhaps the first picture of portraits in the 
world.” Startling and impressive as this work is at first 
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sight, from its realism and the sense of vitality in the 
heads, it yet fails to charm because of its want of at- 
mosphere and chiaroscuro. The main object in these 
splendid groups by Helst is strong and truthful delin- 
eation of every part, both in form and color: we note 
the fine drawing of the hands, so characteristic of each 
sitter ; the powerful and clear coloring, and the excel- 
lent execution of the details. But the general effect is 
monotonous and cold, and there is no attempt to unite 
the various parts into a whole, and thus to create a 
picture. It was said that Rembrandt’s treatment of his 
heads in the “ Night-Watch ” gave occasion of demur 
in some of his sitters, because he had not depicted them 
with the same distinctness as those placed in the fore- 
ground. Van der Helst gave no occasion for such 
complaint, but gave every man his money’s worth. 
Of the single portraits by Van der Helst, that of the 
painter Paul Potter (shown on page 99) is among the 
most interesting. It is to be seen in The Hague Mu- 
seum, and measures 383 inches high by 31% inches 
wide. It was painted in the last days of his sitter, and 
shows him still at his easel with palette and brushes in 
hand, though in the last stage of consumption. The pe- 
culiar sallowness of the complexion is heightened by 
the rich velvet of the dress. From the palette we can 
see how few were the colors that the Dutchman needed 


to produce these marvelous effects. 
Z. Cole. 


Postscript on ‘‘ Sophie Germain." 


Mrs. CHRISTINE LADD FRANKLIN desires us to add 
in supplement of her article on Mlle. Sophie Germain, 
the mathematician, in the October number, that the 
grave at Pére la Chaise, spoken of as neglected, has now 
been put in good condition. No portrait of her exists, 
but there is a mask in the collection of the museum of 
the Louvre after which a bust has recently been made 
by Zacharie Astruc. 

A note of Mile. Germain relative to an experiment 
of Wheatstone’s in elasticity, all trace of which had 
been lost, has recently been discovered in the British 
Museum. The second edition of her “ Considerations 
on the State of the Sciences and of Letters” is now 
exhausted. 
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At Candle-lighting. 


THINK it better to believe, 

And be even as the children, they 
The children of the early day, 
Who let the kindly dreams deceive, 
And joyed in all the mind may weave 
Of dear conceit — better, I say, 
To let wild fancy have her way, 
To trust her, than to know and grieve. 
A poet of old Colophon 
A notion held I think was right, 
No matter how or whence he gat it: 
The stars are snuffed out every dawn, 
And newly lighted every night. 
I hope to catch the angels at it. 


John Vance Cheney. 


Action. 


“ WHEREFORE is it that we live and die?” 

Who thus questioned lived a life of light, 

And full many a soul in sorrow’s night 

Blest him in its thought when out of sight ; 
While each child of misery passing by 
Knew why he was born, but not why he should die. 


“For God’s glory do we live and die: ” 
Who thus answered thrust the asker out 
With the unforgiven, for his doubt; 
Yet his own life was a silent flout 
To the God whom it should glorify: 
None knew why 4e was born, or why he should not 


die. 
Charlotte Fiske Bates. 





Skurry thou Cur 
Ihaue Speedye need of yo 


@° 


birde Sapa. 


A PURITAN THANKSGIVING. 


** Down the Green Lane she is Coming.” 


Down the green lane she is coming, 
Alanna, graceful and fair ; 

The blue of the skies, 

Within her bright eyes, 
The midnight within her dark hair: 
O Alanna machree, the sweet sight of thee, 
A leap of the heart it giveth to me! 


Down the green lane she is coming, 
Alanna, with voice like aebird ; 

The mavis is still, 

The river and rill 
Such music they never have heard : 
O Alanna machree, the sweet voice of thee, 
A leap of the heart it giveth to me! 


Down the green lane she is coming, 
Alanna, with smiling so sweet ; 

The daisies, deep red, 

Leap up from their bed, 
To fondle her white little feet : 
O Alanna machree, the sweet smile of thee, 
A leap of the heart it giveth to me! 


Jennie E. T. Dowe. 
Successor to a Paragon. 


“ MAGD’LEN, get the quilts.” 

Always at this point Magd’len felt a helpless anger 
seize her. It came with a singular feeling of novelty, 
though invariably the same. 

She liked the neighbors to come and sit solemnly 
around the sick man — it showed respect. He as well 
as she was complimented to hear that he looked worse, 
that he had lost flesh since the last visit, and she expe- 
rienced something akin to pride when Eulogius dem- 
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onstrated ocularly, by rolling back his trousers-leg, how 
much flesh he really had lost. 

Even in rainy weather she forgave the tracks across 
the porch — provided it was the back porch. 

She related how long he had Jain awake in the night, 
and what terrific spells of coughing he had had, and 
encouraged the impression that the worse the patient 
is the more credit he deserves ; she talked of crops, of 
church news, of personalities, but finally she climbed 
blindly the steps leading to the attic and brought down 
the quilts. 

She might have saved many steps had she not per- 
sisted each time in carrying them away as far as pos- 
sible. 

When she returned she brought with her an odor of 
camphor. 

Eulogius said plaintively: “ She could do anything 
that hands could do; did n’t seem like she was cut out 
for just ordinar’ woman’s work; was n’t to be expected, 
her so smart other ways. Did you bring the quilts, 
Magd’len ? ” 

She raised him in his chair, and put a pillow at his 
back; she laid the bundle upon his knee; afterward 
she sat down by Griziella and cut carpet rags. 

The visitor, a stout Pennsylvania German, drew his 
chair closer. Eulogius turned back the folds with shak- 
ing hands. 

“ Take holt o’ the corner,”’ he said, “ and hold it so 
as the light ’ll strike it. No—slantin’, That ain’t 
right; down more. There! This is a Risin’ Sun.” 

“A Risin’ Sun. Hm—hm! I see.” 

He was almost a stranger; to show Rosy’s needle- 
work to him had the charm of novelty. 

“ Noend o’ pieces.” 
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«That ’s nothin’ if you talk o’ pieces. Wait till 
you see the nine-square. This represents the sun 
a-risin’.”” 

« A-risin’, yes. Your first wife was a Krout, was n’t 
she? Roseanne or Rosealba ? ” 

“Rosealba. They called her Rosy. She was the 
youngest.” 

" Magd’len straightened herself in her chair, and cut 
bits of cloth rapidly; the blades of her scissors made a 
spiteful noise. 

“Yes, Rosy was the youngest. The Krouts never 
was forehanded, none of ’em. They lived over fore- 
nenst us. When Peter Krout, the old man, died he 
did n’t leave a cent. There was only the place, and the 
boys got that. My father left his daughters well off — 
rich, | might say. When I married Eulogius this farm 
was mortgaged. I took part o’ my two thousand dol- 
lars an’ paid it off. Things get behind when there ’s 
no manager.” 

She laughed. 

“Tell him, Eulogius, about the time she got her 
bakin’ for the thrashers in the oven— we used Dutch 
ovens then.” 

“ She forgot it,” said Eulogius, meekly. He laid the 
Rising Sun aside, and unfolded another. “It was about 
the time she was finishin’ the nine-square. Youcouldn’t 
expect her to attend to things like an ordinar’ woman, 
and every little time she had she ’d sew these bits to- 
gether. I ’d go all over the country searchin’ up new 
pieces. She liked yellow an’ red an’ green, bright col- 
ors. Many’s the time I ought to been tendin’ to some- 
thing else, I guess. But one day she put the bakin’ in, 


an’ forgot all about it; it was clean spoiled. That ’s 


all. 

“People remember Rosy Krout’s bakin’ to this day. 
Poor Rosy!” said Magd’len, with the pitying intona- 
tion indicative of contempt. “ Then there was another 
time that she put the washin’ off till Tuesday. Monday 
was a grand dryin’-day, too, an’ all the neighbors used 
to call Tuesday ‘Rosy Krout’s wash-day.’” 

“Somehow,” observed Eulogius, “ since I been con- 
fined to the house, I can’t keep my mind off’n these 
here quilts. I see her at’em constant. The fourth room 
front was our kitchen then, and she ’d set by the west 
winder an’ sew; every block ’d be handsomer than the 
last. This is a piece of her weddin’-gown, and this 
awoman that was boardin’ with Magd’len’s people 
give her. I remember ’em all. They been a heap o’ 
company. Take holt o’ the end, Magd’len, an’ spread 
it out.” 

Magd’len held a corner of the quilt. 
looked at the array of blocks. 

“Not one bigger ’n an inch,” said Eulogius, “ an’ 
no place where two o’ the same pieces come together.” 

“Did Rosy leave any children ? ”’ asked the visitor. 

Magd’len answered quickly: “ Rosy was puny; it’s 
ablessin’ she did n’t. I got five boys and two girls. 
They been well brought up; not one o’ them five boys ’d 
dare to come in the house with his boots on. They ’re 
strong and hearty; they ain’t nothin’ puny about my 
children.” 

Eulogius maintained an apologetic silence. 

The door opened, anda stout boy stood on the thresh- 
old; he was in his socks, and carried his shoes in his 
hand. 

“Come here once,” called Magd’len. “ This is my 


The visitor 
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youngest ; he ’s goin’ on thirteen. All the rest is just 
like him — they all take after my people; not one of 
em ’s a Heisse.” 

As the boy passed her chair she leaned over, and 
grasped his stout calves. 

“He ’s good and strong,” she said proudly, feeling 
for a moment that she with her five sons had no cause 
to be jealous of Rosy’s attainments in patchwork. 

But the old feeling returned when the visitor de- 
parted, and she climbed the long flight of stairs to the 
attic where in the farthest corner stood the chest into 
which she threw and locked her burden. 

She acknowledged grudgingly that Eulogius had not 
appreciated her. She was the controlling spirit in house 
and field. Eulogius was only Mister by courtesy. No 
wife in the country had been as saving as she — she had 
saved in everything. The room originally intended for 
the kitchen was better to this day than some parlors 
she could name; it had been too good for common use. 
She had plastered the shed which, when occupied, im- 
proved to such an extent that she moved to the wood- 
house, closing it in turn for a final occupation of the 
pump-house. No place had such a number of unused 
rooms, all saved as good as new. Her parlor had never 
been desecrated by common use. She had lately given 
it a thorough cleaning in anticipation of Eulogius’s fu- 
neral. She hoped it would be so that they could have 
it on Sunday, and she was determined that even her 
dearest friends should have no damaging evidence to 
relate in regard to her housekeeping. 


EvuLocius slipped out of life quietly, uncomplain- 
ingly, as he had lived, a little before sunset of a No- 
vember day. Probably he was not altogether sorry to 
escape so much excellent management. 

Toward the west the sun made the orchard slopes 
as yellow as gold, and edged each gray apple-bough 
with yellow light. A high wind set their long shadows 
waving frantically. 

He had the wonderful nine-square across his knees; 
his sick fancy lived over scenes and incidents forgotten 
until suggested by some bit of glaring color. 

“She was n’t just an ordinar’? woman,” he said 
weakly. 

“Do you want anything, Eulogius?” asked Mag- 
d’len. 

“‘ She was n’t just an ordinar’ woman, an’ you could 
n’t expect —” 

The voice came like a whisper, and the trembling 
hands were still. He had made his last excuse for 
Rosy. 

How Magd’len hated the nine-square and its fellows 
as she carried them to the attic for the last time! She 
hated separately and collectively all of its myriad 
pieces. 

Eulogius died on Wednesday — not too soon for a 
Sunday funeral. From Wednesday until Sunday Mag- 
d’len prepared the funeral feast: nobody should say 
there had not been enough and to spare. She did not 
believe in being lavish of her best on all occasions, 
since it was wise to save and hold in reserve; but there 
were rare times when, even to a nature like hers, it was 
more blessed to give than to withhold. 

She called in Griziella Trout to help— not that she 
needed assistance: she wanted a witness to her re- 
sources, and Griziella was willing and voluble. She 
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baked and boiled from morning until night. After years 
of disuse, the Dutch oven by the spring was called into 
requisition. Shehada roasted pig, minus the customary 
apple as too festive for the occasion, rounds of beef, 
fowls, pies innumerable, and sauces in abundance. 

She had not spoken one word of Eulogius, who lay 
shut up in the sacred parlor, and in whose honor, inan 
incidental sort of fashion, the preparations were being 
made. 

By Saturday night everything was completed, to the 
laying of the cloth on the long table in the dining- 
room. 

The girls and boys had been sent to bed, and Grizi- 
ella Trout nodded over the kitchen fire. The clock 
struck eight; in another hour the watchers, nicely 
assorted couples who were keeping close company, 
would arrive to watch with Eulogius his last night on 
earth. 

“ Griziella,”’ said Magd’len, “ will you set here a little 
till I come back ?”’ 

“ Hm?” answered Griziella, sleepily. ‘‘ It’s all on the 
table, an’ the pantry key ’s just where you put it your- 
self.” 

“ You set here till I come back,” repeated Magd’len ; 
‘don’t go out o’ this room. You hear, Griziella? I got 
to look after something I well nigh forgot. If the 
watchers come — it’s ’most time — there ’Il be nobody 
to let’em in: I might not hear ’em knock.” 

She lighted a lamp, and went through the succession 
of small rooms to the front of the house. It was bit- 


terly cold and very still, with a pervading odor of cam- 
phor. The flame of her lamp flickered in the draft; 


the stair creaked beneath her feet. She unlocked the 
door of the attic, and went to the chest in the farthest 
corner, to which in the last eight months she had made 
so many involuntary pilgrimages. It contained nothing 
but the three quilts, a bundle of calico pieces, a brass 
thimble, and a moth-eaten flannel pincushion with a 
few rusty needles fastened upon it. Magd’len gathered 
them all in her arm, to the last scrap of calico, and de- 
scended the stair. 

“A little more, an’ it ’d been too late.” 

She entered the room to the left. It was cold here 
too, but with a difference: the cold seemed tangible. 

The room had a papering in large figures and hada 
bright carpet. Two china vases on the mantel-shelf 
were filled with pampas-grass dyed red and green and 
generously sprinkled with alum. There were photo- 
graphs of the family in gilt frames, and a chromo in 
oak of the “ Marriage at Cana.” Shining hair-cloth 
chairs and a sofa were ranged at proper distances ; the 
center-table with the family Bible upon it had been 
moved aside to give the place of honor to Eulogius in 
his coffin. 

Magd’len locked the door, and put the key in her 
pocket. She talked to herself in a husky whisper as she 
shook out the quilts and folded them into the smallest 
possible compass. 

“Since Eulogius set so much store by ’em here be- 
low, it ain’t no more ’n right he should take ’em 
along with him. It ’s a mercy they never was quilted. 
I don’t know what I ’d ’a’ done with the battin’, an’ I 
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ain’t goin’ to have Rosy Krout’s quilts pursuin’ me to 
the end of my days. There!” 

She folded the Rising Sun, and laid it at Eulogius’s 
feet. 

“Tf what I ’ve gone through with Rosy Krout ay’ 
her patchwork ain’t enough for one woman! What 
did it all amount to? Not a decent saucepan in the 
house, and a mortgage on the place. Everything a 
sixes an’ sevens; nothing ever rid up. There ’s her 
thimble, an’ there ’s her pincushion an’ her needles, 
an’ there ’s her odds an’ ends.’”’ She dropped each sep. 
arately against the satin lining. “ Nothing ever made 
any difference to Eulogius but just. these things— 
they did n’t! I don’t care who says nay. I did n't 
come to him empty-handed. I had two thousand dol. 
lars; Rosy Krout had n’t a cent. My children was n’t 
nowhere, an’ five of ’em boys, hearty an’ strong, ey- 
ery one of ’em. He scarcely noticed they was better 'n 
other people’s. Rosy Krout did n’t have any children, 
not even as much as a girl, She never would, an’ if 
she had, it ’d been a puny, sickly thing, not like mine. 
Eulogius never had doctor’s bills to pay for us of any 
account. A pretty penny Rosy Krout cost him before 
she died. The bills is on the file now, besides the 
medicine. There! ” 

She smoothed the last piece neatly, and began to fit 
the lower section of the coffin-lid in place. 

“ Since Eulogius set so much store by ’em, it ain’t no 
more ’n right he should take ’em along with him.” 

Over the frozen ground the rattle of wheels drew 
near. Magd’len unlocked the door, and went into the 
hall; she remembered that she had left a chair out of 
place, and reéntered the room. 

As she passed the coffin she stopped, and said aloud: 

“Everybody knows I never was jealous o’ Rosy 
Krout, an,’ belongin’ to church, it would n’t become 
me to bear malice ; but I don’t feel it a duty o’ mine to 
have Rosy Krout’s patchwork layin’ around with no- 
body to take an interest in it, an’ so—” 

A low rapping sounded through the house. 

Her features put on a proper expression of grief. 
In the hall she met sleepy Griziella holding a lamp 
above her head. 

“Was that anybody at the door ?”’ she whispered. 

“The watchers,” Magd’len whispered back. “I 
heard ’em comin’ over the bridge. You open the door, 
Griziella; it ’d look better: but wait until I get back 
in the room.” 

Griziella opened to the watchers, the two men and 
two maids who were keeping close company. Their 
eyes and cheeks shone from the frosty air, but their 
faces and bearing were subdued to a solemnity befitting 
the occasion. 

“ Come in,” said Griziella in a doleful voice; “every- 
thing ’s ready. There ’s a good fire in the room across 
the way, an’ if you get hungry in the night there’s 
bread an’ ham an’ pie on the table in the corner, with 
a pot 0’ coffee on the back o’ the stove, an’ a pitcher 
o’ cider out the winder. Poor Eulogius! Well, we've 
all got to come to this at last.” 

And the watchers said as they followed her: 

“Yes; we ’ve all got to come to this at last.” 


Se Elgar Benet. 
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